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" Very well ; I dare say we shall meet to-mo 
night." Her voice was utterly indifferent. 

“ What do you think of him ? " inquired ’ 
D’Enville. Elated with his success, he was on tne 
best of terms with himself and ready to be pleasant. 

" He is a strong man, who will allow nothing to 
stop him, Charles. Are you in his power ? " 

He laughed. “ What a notion ! As if he was 
likely to harm me, even if he could. N We are very 
good friends now, and there is no reason we should 
not continue so. I have instructed Mr. Braboume 
to place another five hundred to your credit every 
year on the strength of it, anyhow." 

She shivered, though the room was hot, and got 


up. 

“ I hope it is all right. That’s all. Thanks for 
the money, it will be useful. A demain ." 

" So long." he returned, “ sleep well." 

He let himself out and descended the stairs. 
Summoning a passing hansom, he gave an address m 
South Kensington and drove off through the night. 
Upstairs, Mrs D'Enville iang the bell and ordered 
the man to shut up. She went to her bedroom, 
' Opened a desk, and examined some papers with a 
vague idea of going tnrough her accounts. But after 
' a few minutes she desisted, and sitting down again, 
JaUHftJthoughts wander back through her youth to 
miy^d, and then again trietf ID conjecture 
litter her jpath was * he future. 

bis destination. 
OWE**— U* * ^st 
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public, and many were the speculations as to het 
character indulged in by the gossips assembled in - 
conclave or in comfortable duologue in each other's 
houses. It . is unnecessary to state that the lady 
had no remnant of character left since she chose to 
keep her affairs to herself and declined to make the 
acquaintance of any of her neighbours. No doubt 
she richly deserved the confidential innuendoes 
which reflected so gravely on her reputation, but 
neither she nor the reputation were affected. 

Charles D'Envillo opened the front door with a 
latch-key and went upstairs without removing his 
hat and coat. He entered a room facing the top 
of the stairs, throwing the door back quickly, and 
called out : 

" Here \vc are, Clare.” 

A tall graceful woman, untidily dressed in a loose 
but obviously expensive tea-gown, rose from a sofa. 
She fitted the room somehow'. Ik ah gave an im- 
pression of money badly spent. The furniture was 
luxurious, but in execrable taste, and the woman 
wore woollen bedroom slippers on her feet, and her 
hands were loaded with costly rings. 

These last constituted her only r« j al extravagance, 
and she had bought them all herself, save one which 
D’Knville had given her. For fifteen years she had 
been in demand, at a salary of never less than forty 
pounds a week, for leading parts in musical comedy ; 
for she was beautiful in her own large, rather flabby 
way ; she possessed a sweet contralto voice of great 
purity, and she could dance gracefully. Her in- 
tellect was negligible, her mind as simple and un- 
sophisticated as that of a child. There were only 
two passions in her life. The careful saving of half 
her earnings— -from a well-remembered horror of 
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early days of fearful poverty in a small provincial 
town — and Charles D'Enville, who had chanced to 
be attracted to her on her first appearance. She 
was easy-going and« good-natured, but all other 
men — she necessarily had many admirers of all 
ranks — failed to interest her, and no one else had 
ever succeeded in supplanting him. Her one idea 
was to get through her nightly performance, which, 
thanks to a splendid constitution, never affected 
her health, and return home quietly to read 
a novel till bedtime- or the arrival of Charles 
D'Enville. 

She was entirely devoted to him, and she suited 
him perfectly. He went to her house to be abso- 
lutely free of all constraint nr necessity to consider 
anything but himself. A el ver woman could not 
have endured him for a ivrek, but Clare was incapable 
even had she desired, of understanding character. 
He was always nice to her, he gave her occasional 
presents and as much of his society as he had time 
for. She asked nothing more, expected nothing 
more. 

To-night she greeted him affectionately, removed 
his hat for him and his coat, then led him to her 
sofa, w f here they sat down. 

" I've been having an important dinner-party," 
he announced. 

" Have you, dear ? With that woman there ? " 
She always referred to Mrs. D'Enville in this way 
from a vague notion that she occupied her place, 
also that she should be, though she was not 
jealous. 

" Oh yes. Of course. But my fortune's made ; " 
he patted her hand kindly. " I shall be a million- 
aire before I know where I am." 
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Her face fell. She never told him that by now, 
she possessed a large sum, wisely invested by her 
solicitor, which she had saved for all these years. 
In fact, she was a rich woman. « But she had no idea 
what to do with her money — she hoped in an un- 
certain way that she and Charles would spend it 
together in some quiet spot when she retired from 
her profession and his wife was dead. The fact of 
his making a fortune did not please her. She feared 
I10 might drop her, for, though she had not the capa- 
<ity to analyse her motives, her instinct told her 
he was utterly wrapped up in himself, and would 
never consider her for one moment if it suited him 
to leave her. She worried unnecessarily over this, 
for D’Enville was absolutely content with her, and 
likely to remain so. He was getting on in life and 
appreciated comfort, and he knew he would never 
lind anyone else to make an idol of him or invariably 
to put him first as she did. lie recognised this fact 
with considerable complacency. 

" Aren’t you rich enough ? ” she asked. 

“ Not at all ; no one is rich enough.” 

“ 7 am,” she interrupted quietly. 

“ You are a marvel,” he declared. ” I believe you 
are the most easily satisfied mortal on earth.” 

” When I ’avc you,” she responded, with so much 
feeling that she forgot the aspirate, which was rare 
with her. 

And thus Charles D’Enville passed what he con- 
sidered a thoroughly satisfactory day. Leonardson, 
in his richly furnished bedroom off St. James' 
Street, felt that -liis plans moved. Mrs. D’Enville/ 
oppressed by some weight as of a gathering storm, 
tossed restlessly, unable to sleep ; and Harry, the 
boy at Eton, looked forward eagerly to seeing his 
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mother the next day, with no troubles in the wot I 1 
beyond the anxiety consequent on a slight doubt as 
to whether he would actually obtain his " Field," the 
school football colours, or not. 



, CHAPTER IV 

Lady Mul ford looked up from her letters as Mrs. 
i/Jinville dashed into the room, flinging the door 
wide open. She was accustomed to these incursions, 
and betrayed no astonishment. It was unusual for 
Maie to be anything but excitable when she was in 
pol spirits. 

" Well, Maie dear, how are you ? " 

" Oh, Connie, such a piece of luck ! Charles has 
discovered a new millionaire." 

" You don’t mean it ! " said Lady Mulford 
serenely ; “ do I stand on my head ? " 

14 Try and be sensible, if you can " 

" If I can ! '* ejaculated the lady thus adjured. 
44 Sit down, after first shutting the door, there’s a 
good creature." 

Mrs. IVEnvillc did as requested, and assumed a 
position on the edge of the writing-table. 

" lie is presentable, to start with. His wealth 
is enormous and rapidly becoming fabulous, his 

antecedents shrouded in mystery " 

And so the more interesting," interjected Lady 
Mulford. 

" Exactly — and he appears to be anxious to enter 
society," concluded the visitor, ticking off the 
items on the tips of her elegant gloves. 

" Foor man," Lady Mulford commented. 
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. 44 He may be before he s done/’ agreed the other, 
" but at present it is poverty of friends that affects 
him." 

44 If he is as rich as you say, there should be link* 
trouble nn that score." 

44 Don't be sarcastic, Connie T am sure every* nr* 
will be delighted to know him." 

14 1 don't doubt it for a moment. # But to wild, 
am I indebted for tliis invasion ? " 

44 That is ju>t the point. Mr. LeonanEon 

44 Leonanlson ? " 

44 H(»ward Leonard-on is his name." 

14 Oh ! " 

44 It suits him admirably,” said Mrs. D'Enville 

I.ady Mulford spread out a hand with a gesture 
which recalled Leonardson's own trick, and Mr- . 
D'Enville laughed. 

44 What else docs one expec t ? He is not Ann-M- 
ean.” 

44 Well, he is no worse for that. Americans tin* 
me, they are so strenuous. Are you >ure you aren’t 
half-American yourself, Maic ? " 

44 I won’t keep you much longer from your 
correspondence," returned Mrs. D'Enville;. 44 Tin-. 
Leonardson man is strenuous enough, I should 
imagine; but it the power of the tiger, not t h**- 
elephant.” 

44 Are Americans elephants as a rule ? " 

44 America is, I always think a great blundering 
place where they can do nothing except in extremes, 
and go crashing about knocking every tiling down." 

44 So your new lion — or tiger -fe of the velvet 
glove variety. I should like to meet him." 

44 My dear, that is precisely what I am here for. 
He dined with us last night, and suggested taking 
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you and me down in his new Daimler to Eton this 
afternoon. Of course I accepted at once ; in this 
weather a railway journey is even more unpleasant 
than usual. If they heat the carriages they are 
like ovens, and if they don’t my toes congeal.’’ 

Lady Mulford smiled. “ That’s all right, then. 
I am sure I much prefer the motor.” 

“ We'll cahfor you after lunch — about two-thirty. 

Er, by the way, Connie ” 

” Yes ? ” ’ 

" Is your party complete for the shoot after 
Christmas ? " 

“ I don’t know, I'm sure. Probably not. 
Why ? " 

“ If you are a gun short I should rather like Mr. 
Lconardson invited— of course, if there's room. 
You won’t mind my asking ? ” 

The other laid her hand kindly on Mrs. D'Enville’s. 
She was fond of her and sorry for her, and was 
always ready to oblige her friends if she could. 

” I will have a look at him this afternoon. I 
expect it can be managed. Have you known .him 
any time ? ” 

“ Charles dug him up in the City the other day. 
You see, he has helped him on to some board or 
other, and we want to do something for him in 
return. I don't remember if Frank goes in for 
business, but, anyway, Mr. Leonardson is certain to 
be snapped up directly he is hatched out— so to 
speak — and you may be glad to get first bite.” 

“ I suppose he can shoot ? Mulford is rather 
particular." 

“ Oh yes, he’s a splendid shot, I believe," Mrs. 
D’Enville asserted, drawing a bow at a venture. 
She had not the vaguest notion, but the great thing 
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was to secure the invitation. Besides, Leonardson 
was not the sort of man to give himself away through 
ignorance of how to behave. . 

" I am very glad to hear Charles has got a good 
thing,” said Lady Mulford kindly, as she turned to 
her writing again, " and I will expect you and 
your * tiger ' at half-past two.” 

" Thanks so much, dear,” responded the other, 
stooping and kissing her cousin. * “ You arc a 
brick.” * 

" Tigers have claws,” replied Lady Mulford, 
"and teeth.” 

" Let us hope they will remain sheathed and 
covered ; this side of the City,” called back Mi's. 
lJ’Eiivillc lightly as she left the room. 

• • • • h 

Harry D’Enville was out when his visitors arrived. 
They went up to his room, which was littered with 
garments, and his mother found a note saying lie 
had to play football, but would be back at 4. ;o. 
Would they wait or go and watch ? Hi; added that 
Lady Mulford’s son was similarly occupied, and they 
accordingly decided to go and watch, as the after- 
noon was fine. Both boys were in the same house. 

" It is a funny place, Mr. Leonardson,” remarked 
Lady Mulford as they emerged from the house, 
“ and new to you, I dare say.” 

" Yes, I have not been here before,” he replied, 

" Harry likes it very well,” Mrs. D’Envillc said ; 
" he can stay two more * summers,' as he puts it, 
and hopes to get into the Eleven next year. Cricket, 
you know.” . 

" Indeed ! ” Leonardson observed politely. Ho 
was not interested beyond a general desire to under- 
stand things. 
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Theystrolled past the new schools with the cannon 
in the yard, and along the Slough Road till they 
reached .the famous enclosure known as “ Lower 
Sixpenny ” in summer, and the “ Field " in winter. 
Mrs. D'Knville often ran down to see her boy, and 
knew her way about the place. He was the only 
<;eiious interest in her life, and they were mutually 
devoted to each other. His father, Harry seldom 
-aw, and was on almost formal terms with. They 
were good friends, but nothing more. The boy re- 
garded him as a rather wonderful being, and felt a 
( ertain pride in his reputation as a man of the world 
who went everywhere .and knew everybody. His 
mother was different. He treated her as a kind of 
irresponsible, delightful person, whose son he hap- 
jieried to be and who required a good deal of looking 
after. This attitude afforded her much pleasure, 
mingled with tolerant amusement, and she allowed 
him to arrange things for her, so long as he did not 
interfere too much. 

Having climbed a stile in the comer of the 
" Field " and taken up a position on the ground, 
they stood for some time while the two ladies 
admired the prowess of their respective progeny. 
It was a quaint scene, and Lconardson soon found 
it monotonous. He derived no satisfaction from 
watching twenty-two youths in variegated shirts 
and stockings alternatively struggling for and 
running after a rather small-sized l all. Few spec- 
tators lined the field of play besides themselves, for 
it was only an ordinary game. At the far end of 
the ground the famous fivescourts met the eye, and 
to the right stretched flat, uninteresting fields ; 
while on the left was a wall, on which hung the coats 
and scarves of the combatants. In the December 
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light it was a grey, sombre picture, only enlivened 
by the bright colours of the boys' caps, slurts, and 
stockings. . 

Presently to Leonardson’s relief, the game came 
to an end. The players donned their coats and 
wrapped the long, coloured, woollen scarves round 
their necks ; the spectators tailed off, some past the 
fivescourts and some over the stile by which our 
party had entered. Then two boys Separated from 
the group by the wall and joined* them. One, 
short thick-set and dark, went up to Lady Mulford 
and greeted her calmly. 

“ Hullo, mother," he said, “ here you arc ! We 
didn’t know what time you would arrive so thought 
we might play.” 

, Meanwhile, the other, a tall, rather slender but 
wiry-looking boy with light hair and an open face 
lighted by curious hazel eyes, kissed Mrs. D’Enville, 
affectionately — but in a slightly restrained way, as 
if ashamed of such demonstrativeness. 

‘‘ Yes t we would have stayed in, if you had said 
the time,” he added apologetically, “ only you see 
it’s rather important not to miss a game. We are 
both awfully keen to get our * Fields,’ and though 
K. is a certainty, I can't afford to lose any oppor- 
tunity.” 

” Rot,” responded Lord Kirby ; “ I only wish I 
had half as good a chance as you.” 

“ I hope you will both get your * Fields ' safely,” 
Lady Mulford said, smiling ; ” are they likely to be 
arable or pasture ? ” 

” Oh, rot, mother,” her son rejoined ; “ you know 
better than that.” 

“ They are the school football colours, I believe,” 
explained Mrs. D’Enville to Leonardson. “ Harry, 
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let me introduce you to Mr. Leonardson, a friend* 
of your father's — and mine,” she added. 

Harry *shook hands with the stranger, talcing 
stock of him at the same time. He wondered who 
this dark, sleek man might be, and he was not drawn 
to him at first sight. 

*' Looks like a nigger,” he observed to himself. 

" And my s t on, Kirby,” said Lady Mulford. 

Harry took his mother’s arm and led the way off 
the ground. ' He glanced back over his shoulder 
and noticed the others were a little way behind. 

” Who's your black friend,? ” he inquired. 

“ Hush, Harry. He will hear you. He is the 
latest thing in millionaires ” 

" He looks it,” chimed in the boy, with the 
directness of the youthful idea of humour. 

His mother smiled. The remark was apt enough. 

” He is an important person, as far as we are 
concefned, and liis influence is considerable in 
financial circles.” 

" Oh,” said Harry, “ what has that got to do 
with us ? ” 

“ He has helped your father to get on to a very 
good company, and he can do a great deal more if 
lie likes.” 

** A sort of Pierpoint Morgan or Rockefeller ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

” And what does my respected parent propose to 
do for him in return ? " 

“ My dear Harry ” 

“ Oh, I wasn’t bom yesterday," he squeezed his 
mother’s arm, “ though you may think it, my 
precious infant of a mamma.” 

. “ I perceive,” she rejoined, " that you are a pre- 
cocious infant of a son, I don’t know about precious.” 
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“ Funny joke,” chaffed Harry. “ But where do 
‘ we come in, anyhow ? ” ' 

“ I fancy Mr. Leonardson would like to know 
more people than he does " , 

The boy whistled. “ So that’s the game. 
Father’s going to ‘ father ’ him on Society — with a 
big S.” 

" Harry, really.” 

“ Not a bad notion either, if he pays well.” 

“ Harry ! ” 

” All right, my dear, I wish you joy of him.’’ 

Mrs. D’Enville stopped and waited for the others. 
She was laughing, and her eyes were soft as she 
looked at her son. “ You are a regular D’Enville." 
she declared, ” I regret to say.” 

" Leave out the ‘ n,’ dearest, in the usual good 
old way,” he muttered, as the rest of the party 
joined them. 

“ Mr. Leonardson is kind enough to say he will 
come to our shoot after Christmas,” said Lady 
Mulford, “ so we shall all meet there again.” 

Harry emitted a low whistle. 

” Whatever is the matter, Harry ? ” inquired 
his mother. 

" K. trod on my foot," declared he, eyeing the 
gentleman in question. 

Before “ K.” could reply to the accusation, Mrs. 
D’Enville hurriedly resumed : 

" Are you giving us tea, or shall we have the honour 
of taking you both out ? ” 

"We have laid in supplies," Harry answered. 
" I hope you are all coming ; " he included Leonard- 
son with his glance. 

“ Thanks," said the latter, " I should much enjoy 
an Eton tea." 
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They entered the house and climbed the stairs, 
walked along the bare passage past boys in football 
clothes with hot-water cans, and boys, already 
changed, in black coats, till they came to Harry’s 
room again. It was a small apartment,, furni-liod 
principally with a plain table, a folding-bed, a cup- 
board or two, and a combination burcau-bookra.se- 
clicst-of- drawers. There were a couple of comfort- 
able wicker arm-chairs and several wooden ordinary 
ones. On thq walls hung some water-colours, a few 
sporting prints, and various house, cricket and foot- 
ball groups. There were also one or two coloured 
ribbons fixed to the wall with drawing-pins — signs 
of prowess at games. 

The table was laid for tea, and several paper bags 
from shops lay about, obviously containing food. 

Harry collected his garments calmly. 

“ 1 will have a bath and change in K.’s room.” 
he said, " if cousin Connie won’t mind staying in 
here." 

He departed with Lord Kirby, and they returned 
in a surprisingly short time, attired in the regulation 
tail-coat of Eton boys, with a turn-down collar and 
white evening tie — somewhat reminiscent of waiters 
in a provincial hotel. 

Then a couple of small boys arrived and pro- 
ceeded to empty the contents of the bags on to 
plates. They made tea and brought in eggs in two 
or three forms. There were cakes in plenty, pots 
of jam and cream in jars. Altogether the table was 
pretty well covered. 

“ Who are your fags ? ” asked Mrs. D’Enville. 

" Mine is young Kingsteignton and ” 

‘‘What, the present duke?” asked Leonardson. 
" Yes.” 
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" His father was a colleague of mine at one time 
in the City.” 

” Was he clever ? ” inquired Harry. 

" Oh — or '-well, lie was a man of sound •judgment, 
il not of great intellect.” 

" His son also displays sound judgment in shirking 
his fagging,” Harry announced, ” and I have failed 
so far to discover any vast intellect.” 

There was a laugh, and Lady Mulfijrd said : 

” The family is hardly famous for grains in these 
days.” 

" K.’s fag is Keemer. His father has that shop 
where you get your boots from, motlier. He's as 
clever as they make Vm, and a very decent chap. - 
Last half I had an Indian rajah.” 

“ Your society is cosmopolitan,” commented 
Leonardson. 

" Oh,” said Kirby, ” it doesn’t niucli matter who 
a fellow is, so long as he is good at games - work is 
quite another tiling.” 

" Do we conclude 4 that Mr. Keemer is a budding 
athlete as well as clever ? ” queried Mr*. D’Enville. 

” You cynical lady,” remarked her son, “ bu 4 
you happen to be correct.” 

The object of their remarks here entered with a 
plateful of toast, which he deposited on the table. 

” You may go,” said Harry, and the boy finally 
departed. 

” Are w r e to dispose of all these wonderful 
dishes ? ” his mother demanded in an anxious voice. 

“ You needn’t strain yourselves. K. and I don't 
have another meal, and you can enjoy the privilege 
of seeing us eat.” 

Leonardson did not say much. He watched 
Harry with interest, however. The lad puzzled 
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him somewhat. His face was not strong, and he 
was certainly easy-going. Yet his eyes had a 
steady look in them, and while he was playing foot- 
ball, Leonardson had noticed his jaw was set almost 
grimly. He realised that Mrs. D’Enville was 
wrapped up in him, as much as she could be in any- 
body except herself, and undoubtedly he must 
m kon with him in any calculations connected with 
the mother. • 

Meanwhile,, the two hosts consumed seemingly 
endless supplies of eggs, buttered and boiled, with 
the appetite engendered by an hour’s real hard 
exercise. 

The others ate some cake, drank tea, and mar- 
velled. Tea at Eton is a serious affair, as, generally 
speaking, it is the last metal of the day — supper being 
a negligible quantity. Accordingly, the boys make 
the most of it. 


“ Everything you sec here, except the tea, sugar, 
bread-and-butter," announced Lady Mulford, 
“ comes originally from the pockets of long-suffering 
parents. Now you know why Eton is such an 
v x pensive school . ” * 

Lord Kirby stopped with a forkful of buttered 
eggs half-way to his mouth. 

“ You must be the despair of your dressmaker,” 
lie managed to pronounce, promptly completing his« 
fork’s journey. .Jj 

" K. is becoming so extremely humorous," sap 
Harry, “ that I am nervous about allowing hiajowr 
Not being capable of a reply for the ittjinent, 
Kirby merely spluttered. jjjsl 

“ I suppose you used to behave in much fne same 
way in your time?” said Lady Mulford to Leonardson. 
" My education was completed in a sterner school/' 
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he replied. ” I was quite an experienced man of 
business when I was seventeen." 

Harry looked up with a quizzical smileys if about 
to speak, but he thought better of it. 

” Ah, I am afraid Harry will never make much 
money," his mother broke in, with an affectionate 
look at the individual in question, “ he is too forul 
of spending it.” 

" Inherited — from the female side,” the accused 
retorted. 

“ I am not so sure,” Lconardson observed. 11 Mr 
D'Enville strikes me as not lacking in some of the 
qualities which make for success in finance. I 
observed he secured the major portion of the but- 
tered eggs in the most unscrupulous manner.” 

Harry laughed good-humouredly. ” That’s be- 
cause K. talks so much,” lie explained, 

” Not at all,” said Kirby, “ it’s because you eat 
so jolly fast.” 

At last the feast perforce came to a conclusion 
from absence of material for its continuance, and 
the visitors decided they must be making a mouc. 

” I shall see you directly after Christmas, my 
darling,” said Mrs. D’Enville. 

A She and Harry were alone for a minute or two, 
yhile Leonardson went to see Kirby’s room. 

It “.I wish you could come to Uncle Henry’s,” the 
JuWsaid wistfully. ” I am sure he would be all 
rigBtf you wrote.” 

^■jpe would ask us all to go to Stoke D’Enville, 
yourwther might go, but they haven't spoken for 
years now, and I doubt it.” 

" I hate going without you, mother, although we 
get on well enough. He is a real friend to me.” 
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" I'm glad to hear it, darling. I hope, with all 
these things of Mr. Leonardson’s, we shall be able 
to go and live at Mitchet one of these fine days, then 
you will Save a real home." 

The boy did not answer for a moment. Then he 
said : 

" I don't like him, lie is too " he paused for 

a word. 

“ Well, what is he, too ? " she smiled quizzically. 

“ Too sleek*and too black," Harry concluded. 
f “ Nonsense, you don’t know him. I hope you 
will like him better when you see more of him at 
Mulford." 

“ He's a bounder, as well,” Harry persisted. 

" Don’t abuse him, Harry. He may make our 
fortunes, and he has been very kind as it is." 

“ I can’t help my feelings,” he responded. " Why 
is he coming to Mulford ? Did you get him asked ? ” 

“ I want you to lie friends with him," she an- 
swered. “ Yes, I asked Connie to invite him.” 

" Well, we will sec how he shoots," announced the 
boy, with the confidence of one who has b^fefcllowed 
a gun himself for nearly two w'hole seaswis. ” If 
the beggar’s going to do all that for us, fncre must 
be something in it. Here they are.” 

The adieux were effected. Leonardson shook 
hands heartily with Harry. 

" I hope we may be friends,” he said. 

“ I hope so too,” the boy replied, without much 
warmth, however. 

The motor glided purringly through the well-lit 
precincts of the school. Inside the Limousine body 
they were warm and snug, well protected from the 
raw winter air. A few boys were out, with books 
under their arms, going to ” extras,” but the place 
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wore a deserted air. On the right lay boarding- 
houses, broken by Keat’s lane, and on die left, 
inside the low barrier wall along the pavement, the 
college buildings, the school-yard and the end of 
the fine old chapel. A moment later they crossed 
Barnes pool bridge and passed along the narrow 
street between that and Windsor Bridge. Here the 
car turned to the left, designing to reach London by 
way of Datchet. * 

Lady Mulford was dropped at her h6u.se in Prince’s 
Gate, so Leonardson was alone with Mrs. D’Enville 
for the remainder of the journey. She was conscious 
that hir eyes were fixed upon her. 

“ You are very beautiful, Mrs. D’Enville,” he 
said quietly, at length. 

She laughed nervously. “ You are very jiolite, 
Mr. Leonardson.” 

“ Sincerely so.” 

“ Thanks." 

" I have thought so for some time,” he resumed. 

She put her hand up to her chin and leaned for- 
ward her elbow on her kr.ej. 

“ LePps be serious. What do you think of 
Harry ? ** 

"I wai serious— but, never mind. He is a 
charming boy.” 

“ He is all I have in the world," she said softly, 
almost unconsciously. 

Leonardson had spoken slowly and lowered his 
voice. She seemed to feel his presence strongly — 
as one feels when the air is charged with electricity. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she continued with an 
effort, ” I was thinking.” 

“ So I perceived.” 

“ He is a dear boy. I hope he will get on.” 
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*' What is he going to do ? ” 

" Oh, the Guards, I suppose. We ought to be 
able to afford that — now,” she added. 

" I am a good friend,” he said. " May I consider 
myself as one of yours ? ” 

" I should be glad." She glanced at him. " I 
think you would make a bad enemy.” 

" There can be no question of that between us. 
By the way, 1 must thank you for my invitation 
to Mulford Abbey.” 

" Oh, that is nothing. I am only too h ippy — 
as a slight return " She hesitated. 

“ Let us clinch the bargain,” his voice wa. quite 
grave, but he looked at her rather mockingly ; " it 
is not an uncommon arrangement, I believe. I can 
well afford to pay, and I shall not forget my spon- 
sors in this new department of life. Leaving all 
personal feeling on one side, I am desirous of knowing 
your associates, and you are not unwilling to increase 
your income. We can each do for the other what is 
required. Your husband and I understand one 
another. Why should not you and I work together 
on a financial basis also ? As a commencement, 
since it is through your personal endeavours that 
I am going to Mulford, let us put the equivalent cash 
value at five hundred pounds.” 

Mrs. D’Enville was taken aback. This was plain 
speaking, if no more than the facts. The idea 
struck her as quite fair. She would be paid for 
what she did. Since they were to take on the 
proposition, as she phrased it to herself, it was not 
unreasonable that she should obtain a share as much 
as Charles. Their own money matters were ar- 
ranged on a simple footing. She got the interest 
of the marriage settlement — fifteen thousand pounds 
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at three per cent. — and goodness only knew how sh i 
had contrived to last so long upon this absurdly 
inadequate sum. Five hundred would bo more 
than useful to her. She hesitated a motnent only. 

“ We must have a triangular agreement ? ” 

“ By all means,” said Leonardson. " Mr. D’En- 
ville will naturally be consulted." 

“ It is generous of you, I think,” she went on. 

“ I am only doing what is well worth my while,” 
he responded ; “ it is the fairest way all round. I 
shall • ldge what any particular transaction is worth 
and pay accordingly." 

Sh'* laughed. Having set her foot on this path 
the;e was no reason to look ahead for trouble. 
Charles would know of the arrangement, and she 
did not see how it could affect anyone else. She 
never analysed things very deeply, but, like many 
other people, glanced cursorily, as it were, over the 
facts as they presented themselves to her, and 
unless some very strong objection was patently in 
evidence, proceeded to act as she felt inclined — 
trusting to good luck and a certain superficial 
resourcefulness to extricate her from any undesirable 
developments. 

” A sort of sliding scale, I suppose,” she declared. 
” So much for the various grades of our wonderful 
aristocracy. I like candour — and your methods 
certainly appeal to me, Mr. Leonardson. Are you 
going to entertain ? ” 

“ Next season I shall move to Carlton House 
Terrace, and I fancy, if we manage well, the house 
will not be empty.” . 

“ Why have you never gone out before ? '! 

“ 1 was not ready.” 

“ And you are now ? ” 
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" Perfectly. Shall I do you credit ? ” 

4r Yes/' said Mrs. D’Enville, " you arc not a man 
who could be ignored, wherever you might be.” 

44 We sh&ll naturally see a good deal of one an- 
other.” 

" 1 suppose so.” 

44 The prospect is not distasteful to you ? ” 

His voice suddenly vibrated in a peculiar way. 
She knew thatdiis eyes wore devouring her again. 
They were almost home now, and she did not want 
to think. The man admired her. She was used to 
admiration, had almost lived on it for years, and* -so 
far- she had not singed her wings in the flame. 
Surely she could manage this nouveau rime; keep 
him from bolting ? A light hand would be required ; 
she must ride him on the snaffle — he worn 1 \ ncvei 
stand the curb. There was a directness about him 
which she recognised as potential for 
occasion arose. The excitement of manoeuvring 
against an unknown force seized upon her — a force 
different from any she had encountered hereto- 
fore, possibly too strong — but that remained for 
the future to disclose, and enhanced the excite- 
ment. 

" I hope we shall always be very good frldifls." 
She held out her hand ungloved. “ Good- 
night, thanks so much for motoring us down to 
Eton.” 

“ Good-night,” responded Leonardson, taking her 
hand in a strong grip. “ Friendship is always a step 
in the right direction.” He released her and got 
out of the car, holding the door open. 

“ We shall meet again very soon,” he said. " I 
will call to-morrow at three ; we can settle the 
details of our compact." 
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• " Splendid/' she v answered, smiling. She had 

lost the slight sensation of nervousness induced by 
being shut up in the car alone with him. # “ I sfyall 
be in. It seems like a page out of the 1 Arabian 
Nights,' with you as one of the genii." 

" I shall always be at your call/' he said gravely. 



CHAPTER V 

ft 

Stoke D’Enville took its name from an old Norman 
race which had survived through the turbulent 
periods of English history. Ralph, the first lord, 
was summoned to attend one of those early councils 
at the end of the thirteenth century which included 
the great warriors and important landowners of the 
day. Since that time the family had gone on, once 
or twice harking back to an uncle or aside to a 
brother, but continued in the male line through 
some twenty odd generations. Behind the above- 
named Ralph stretched mysterious figures of feudal 
lords, back, it is said, to a shadowy knight supposed 
to have possessed the fief of Enville in Normandy, 
and thence to have journeyed in the train of the 
adventurous William. . 

Whether records would substantiate all the 
claims to ant : qu : ty set forth by the voluminous 
pedigree stored away in the muniment room or not 
is immaterial. What is certain is the fact thalPfor 
sheer descent as a noble hotise the D’Envilles could 
compete with the oldest and greatest in the 
country. 

The present lord, only brother of our acquaintance, 
Harry’s father, was twenty-third of his line and an 
individual of uncommon character. He resided 
with his two small sons, devoting himself entirely 
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to them. In the shooting season alone did lie 
entertain strangers to four or five “ bachelor ” 
parties — that is, no ladies ever entered the house. 
The reason for this exclusiveness mighfr be con- 
sidered adequate, or not. As a young man Lord 
D'Enville was gregari ous enough. He left Eton for 
Sandhurst, whence lie entered a crack regiment. 
Well-off. good-looking and his own master at twenty- 
one, he naturally figured as one of .tho imjiortant 
young men of his day. Then, after .fifteen years, 
during which he lived as his fellow's, he married a 
young girl, beautiful, clever, and as well-boni as 
himself. For nearly three years more he existed for 
her, spending himself and his money, regardless 
of discretion, to please her every whim. By that 
tiipe he was the father of two sons, his estates were 
considerably mortgaged, and he hinged for a quiet 
life at home. 

His wife had other views — her sole conception 
of existence appearing to be a constant round of 
gaiety and dissipation. With the graceful non- 
chalance which characterised her, she entertained 
lavishly and successfully during her career as Lady 
D'Enville. Her parties were select, her dinners the 
meeting place of the smartest and most advertised 
members of the younger set. She was probably the 
most popular young hostess of the day and the most 
sought after. No function was complete without 
her and her husband ; they were regarded as evi- 
dence of the survival of marriage as a possible 
covenant ; held up as examples of how a couple 
could enjoy life and yet remain untouched by any 
whiter of gossip. 

• One day the world of fashion .was astonished to 
learn that a grave scandal .had arisen in its midst. 
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The whited sepulchres raised outraged eyes to 
heaven, the charitable breathed a sigh' for another 
illusion gone, and the affair dropped into the order 
of past causes ceUbres . Before her marriage^t had 
been known that Lady D’Enville clierished a roman- 
tic attachment for a young subaltern in the same 
regiment as Lord D’Enville ; but, as the gentleman 
in question possessed an income by no means com- 
patible with matrimony, of course nothing could 
come of it, ,and she was considered eminently 
sensible to have forgotten so completely this girlish 
fancy. 

No one had dreamed that the object of it could 
possibly come in for the vast estates his cousin 
owned. There were four lives between when she 
married Lord D’Enville — yet this event occurred 
within three years. 

On the same day Horace Childe sent in 7.1- papers, 
Lady D'Enville met him at Charing Cross and 
depart ed for a year on the Continent, leaving a note 
expressing her regret and hoping her husband would 
forgive her on the score that no one could possibly 
have anticipated that two brothers would-be killed 
in a motor smash, one young man die of appendi- 
citis and another of pneumonia in three years. 
She apologised for the vagaries of fate, and trusted 
he would permit them to put the seal of respects » 
bility on their union after the customary six months 
had elapsed. If the unforeseen had not occurred** 
she added, she would have continued to enact her 
part in the same way sjie always had. 

Lord D’Enville .carried out every wish of his wife 
punctiliously. Till matters were arranged he went 
about as usual, betraying no emotion. Then he, 
too, sent in his papers and blotted himself off the 
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face of his world. Alone, with no interest in life 
but his two boys, he lived in seclusion at his old home. 
Disappointed and embittered, he cut himself off, 
once and for all, from his former life. Fora reason, 
unknown to the world, his brother Charles and his 
wife were included with the rest. Occasional para- 
graphs in the press referred to the idiosyncrasies 
of the twenty-third Lord D’Enville ; hints were 
given as to obscure motives for such unheard-of 
behaviour under by no means exceptional circum- 
stances. 

More than one enterprising journalist, with an eye 
for effect, implied that Lady D’Enville was fully 
justified in leaving a man whose mental faculties 
were seriously impaired. But no response ever 
came from the wronged husband. Gradually the 
subject dropped, and it came to lx 1 , generally accepted, 
with due lamentation at such unfeeling conduct, 
that Lord D’Enville desired to be left to himself. 

Proper comment was paid to the fact that no 
women, beyond necessary servants, ever entered 
the doors of Stoke D’Envilic, and it finally became 
the habilj when his birthday brought his name up 
for remark in columns headed by such phrases as 
" Personal Pars,” to refer to him as " that somewhat 
eccentric nobleman with misogynistic tendencies.” 

• Meanwhile, after the required interval, Lady D’En- 
ville returned as Mrs. Childe of Hatton, and in due 
course resumed her position as a leading hostess — 
the sole difference being that she entertained, and 
was entertained by, a slightly more broad-minded 
section of society. 

Stoke D'Enville itself now’ comprised some four 
thousand acres of heavy Hertfordshire land. The 
present house was principally Elizabethan, built in 
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that E form which the courtiers of the day designed 
as a graceful compliment to their sovereign. Por- 
tions remained of the older castellated mansion, 
which had stood more than one siege in mediaeval 
times, but the main building was Tudor, red-brick 
and remarkably beautiful. Inside was much fine 
oak panelling, quaint carvings and priceless tapestry. 
Nearly every room was full to overflowing with 
family portraits, even down to the bedrooms, relics 
of the union ol many important families in this old 
race. A quiet, almost oppressive, sense of dignified 
repose pervaded the place, servants moved silently 
and solemnly through the lofty rooms, and in the 
nurseries alone were to be heard the sounds of life 
and merriment which can make a palace of a 
cottage. 

In this atmosphere Harry D'Enville was accus- 
tomed to spend the major partion of his holidays. 
His uncle had formally expressed his readiness to 
allow him to come when he could — he h .d always 
liked the boy — and the D’Envilles were glad enough 
to fall in with the suggestion. His mother would 
have preferred to keep him with her if she could, 
but since they were compelled to let Mitchet Court 
—which Charles D’Enville had inherited from an 
uncle— and had no more permanent abode than the 
flat, she felt compelled, for Harry's own good, to 
let him go. . * ' 

At the commencement of the Christmas holidays 
following the events last narrated, Harry journeyed 
down to his uncle’s to spend some three weeks before 
going to Mulford Abbey with his people. 

His life at Stoke D’Enville was uneventful, and 
he- seldom saw a soul beyond the agent and one or 
two neighbours he visited by himself. On the rare 
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occasions when shooting parties were entertained 
not much variation was made from the usual pro- 
cedure. Only the excellence of the sport induced 
men to come, for everything was conducted with 
the strictest. ceremony. The first covert shoot was 
finished, and the second coincided with the Mul- 
•fords’, so there would be no one at all in the house 
save his uncle and the two small boys. 

He enjoyed himself, however, on the whole. He 
rode round the estate with the owner" most days — 
the latter’s sole interest was farming, and he dressed 
habitually in clothes which were more adapted to 
comfort than display — and shot with the old keeper 
when he could get away in the afternoons. In the 
evenings he usually played with his cousins for an 
hour or so ; he then dined with his uncle alone, and, 
after a solemn game of chess, retired early to bed. 
Though Lord D’Envillc allowed him to visit anyone 
he wished to, it was clearly a favour, and the only 
people Harry saw much of were the Larkings. 
Hubert Larking was at Eton with him, and his 
father owned a fine property adjoining. This was 
the fruit of hard work on behalf of Mr. Larking 
senior as a merchant in the City ; but the family 
happened to be an old one, and save for the glamour 
of the title and great connections, could fairly be 
ranked with the D’Envillcs. 

However, Mr. Larking had married to suit his 
profession rather than his descent, and the country — 
that is, those families which had been settled there 
a generation or two — affected to regard the owners 
of Arton Park as rather nouveau riches. 

Hubert, the eldest boy, was an intimate friend of 
Harry's now, and exercised an influence for good on 
him. In himself, Harry was thoughtless, extravagant 
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and inclined to indulge every fancy of the moment. 
His parents grudged him nothing, his father to save 
himself ^he trouble of thinking, his mother from 
absolutely unregulated affection. Only Lord D’En- 
ville ever gave him sound advice, and that studiously 
cynical and impersonal. Young Larking’s con- 
scientious steady nature, his keenness at whatever 
lie undertook, and his determined independence, 
were the antithesis of Harry’s careless, good-tem- 
pered readihtess to make the best of everything 
without bothering about ethics. 

It was undoubtedly fortunate for Harry that his 
best if not most intimate, friend, should be his 
nearest neighbour here, and that his uncle should 
have formed an estimate of the nephew which was 
at complete variance with his knowledge of that 
nephew's father. 

The D’Envilles had always been noted for irre- 
sponsibility from the days of the Regency when 
the then holder of the title— who had been known to 
his friends as “ D’Eville,” a nickname most of his 
successors inherited- - succeeded in gambling away 
the vast estates which had once appertained to the 
iamily all over England. The marvel was that he 
stopped at Stoke D’Enville itself, but that may have 
been through the mischance which overtook him „ 
after a gross surfeit at supper in the Pavilion at 
Brighton, which cut him off in the prime of a most » 
promising career of profligacy. 

Thanks to well-judged matches with the daughter . 
of a worthy and opulent City alderman, and, jn the 
case of the twenty-first lord, with the only child of a , 
gentleman who had accommodated him with several 
loans at extortionate interest — much to the una- 
vailing fury of the fathcr-in-law when jtold of the - 
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event, after it occurred — the family had contrived 
to maintain its position very adequately up to the 
close of the nineteenth century. Since hisiretire- 
ment from society, the present peer had pulled Ins 
affaire round again, and looked forward to leaving 
his son and successor in possession of a sufficient 
income. 

Considering the contiguity of the estate to Lon- 
don, it reflected great ciedit on the family — or else 
represented a special dispensation of Providence, 
continued during many centuries - that Stoke D’Kn- 
ville still remained to it-. ouginal owners. In almost 
every similar case the atti actions of London, the 
gambling, the costly entertainments, the expenses 
of town life, have resulted in the dissipation of the 
old acres by some one or other of the line. Theie 
must have been a streak of prudence or self-interest 
somewhere in the D'Enville blood, which hold back 
the most reckless of them from the ultimate stake 
of their historic home. 

If Harry had lived entirely with his parents, there 
can be no doubt that inherited tendencies to self- 
indulgence on both sides, combined with entile 
absence of restraint, would have tinned the balance 
against any saving qualities in an affectionate, 
impuisfve nature whose chief enemy was itself. 
But for the steadying influences at Stoke D'Enville, 
he would neither have worked nor played so well at 
Eton a^he had - though, as it was, the latter occu- 
pied his time and thoughts to a very much greater 
'degree than the former. He never lacked money ; 
jjjus mother's great joy was to scj thatrhe had all and 
more than he could spend, and Charles D'Enville 
compromised with the remains of his conscience by 
the simple process of persuading himself that no 
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father could do more for a son than- provide him with 
as much ready money as he liked. 

Hetj| again the simple life at his uncle’s, and the 
absence of all opportunity for spending, helped 
him ; while Hubert Larking's example, though he 
scoffed sometimes at his careful consideration of 
how he laid out his allowance, was not without its 
effect on H^rry. 

The eventual development of his character de- 
pended a fcreat deal on the next year of his life, lor 
lie was old for his age in many ways, owing to his 
bringing up. When with his parents he always had 
what lie considered a splendid time. Thev took 
him to stay with the gayest and most delightful 
people possible. He knew his way about London 
almost as soon as he could walk, and he enjoyed this 
side of his existence to the full. 

Hut he also enjoyed the quiet and, by comparison, 
dull weeks he spent in the home of his ancestors. 
He felt the contrast, and his temperament^ alighted 
in extremes. He was old enough to appijjjpute the 
fact that his people had lived here, on thc$e lands, 
for eight hundred years, and to be impressed'fhereby. 
The rolling, wooded country, where so many genera- 
tions of D'Envilles had walked and ridden a$d shot ; 
the stately park, with its ancient oaks and’ elms and 
beeches, and the quiet grandeur of the house and 
its associations ; the ancestors — plain or fair ladies, 
grim or debonair men —afforded him food for 
thought in the more serious moments when, the 
weight of his full seventeen years oppressed him with 
the consciousness that he was a man. v 

One day in the last week of the year he was 
returning from an afternoon's shooting of outlying 
coverts with his uncle. Hubert Larking, for the 
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first time, had been permitted to join them for the 
actual shooting. Never before, since the bicak up 
of his home, had any human being except Harry 
received such informal treatment from Lora D’En- 
ville. 

“ So that fellow is a friend of yours ? " observed 
the latter. 

They were walking briskly across the park in the 
fast-gathering twilight of the winter evening. Lord 
D'Envilte was attired with his usual disregard of 
appearances. Tall, broad, and fully bearded, he 
looked more like a blacksmith than a noble of 
high descent. He carried his gun under his arm ; 
a thick serge coat, stained and faded from much use, 
hung loosely from his shoulders. Baggy knicker- 
bockers of similar war-worn appearance covered his 
lower limbs and hung below the knees over a pair 
of rough plain stockings. He wore no cap, and his 
grey ha?r, which he allowed to grow long and shaggy, 
almost j^d his low flannel collar. The costume was 
finish<Sdi|pff by a pair of heavy useful boots. A 
strange?* might well have taken him for a well-to-do 
fannpr of some fifty years of age, and few of liis old 
friends would have recognised the smart, popular, 
wcll-grpomed man about town who had once been 
known to all London, and who had not yet completed 
his fortieth year. 

'* Yes, Uncle Henry ; he’s a jolly good sort, a bit of 
a ' sap ' perhaps, but he is practically a cert, for his 
eleven- next summer.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” commented Lord D'Enville. " That 
should counterbalance any little weakness in the 
direction of application to such trifles as his 
books.” 

Harry laughed. " I dare say I am jealous be- 
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' first huritffcd/ and I am only just 
in«pst Army Class.” " 

“ Let me see, you are leaving here next week, are 
you n#t ? ” His uncle always treated Harry as an 
equal, and never omitted the usual conventions in 
their intercourse. 

“ Yes, I am going with my people to Mulford," flic 
boy said. He always referred to his father and 
mother in this way —as though talking to % stranger 
—to liis uncle. 

" It is unfortunate the date should clash with my 
second shoot here. You did not inform me till too 
late to make any alteration.” 

It had never struck Harry that Lord D’Enville 
would alter his plans for a reigning sovereign, much 
less for his nephew ; besides, he always avoided 
mention of his parents where possible. 

“ I never thought ” he began. 

" You are useful,” said the other shortly. 

“ Oh,” said Harry, feeling rather crushe .. 

After a few minutes’ silence Lo|fl D Enville 
asked : 

“ By the way, has anything been settled as to 
your career ? ” 

” I am going up for Sandhurst next half,” Harry 
replied. “ I ought to pass all right, as one only 
has to qualify for the Guards.” 

" Is it finally decided that you are to enter that 
select body of the representatives of England’s 
plutocracy ? ” asked Lord D’Enville, sarcastically. 

" I suppose so.” 

" Is it not a somewhat expensive avoca- 

-v ,, • * 

tion ? 

“ Oh, apparently my father is doing very well 
now in the City. He is working with a man called 
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Leonardson — a sort English Ro&ffJI^Pthey 
say — and I believe w^rc going to make no fetid of 
cash out of it." 

" Indeed ! " commented the other drilj^T 

" Yes. He came down to Eton the other day 
with mother and Lady Mulford.” 

" Did he ? And since I presume this gentleman 
is not in private, a philanthropist as well as a 
financier, whatever lie may be in public, in what- 
manner is he to be repaid ? " ♦ 

Harry hesitated. He did not know what to say. 
It seemed like giving his parents away to tell his 
uncle the facts. The latter was different to other 
people, and would be sure to regard it from some 
point of view of his own. After all, though, it did 
not much matter what he said, as he never saw 
anyone, Harry told himself. lie wanted the 
opinion of some man. Secretly he had woriied a 
good deal over this arrangement of his parents. 
It storied rather infra dig. for D’Envilles to go in 
tor that ®>rt of tiling, considering who they were 
and what a bounder the other fellow was. He had 
purposely joked about it to his mother when she 
told him- he never took her seriously — but he had 
expended no small amount of cogitation on the 
matter since. 

Harry's voice indicated that he was on the defen- 
sive as he replied : 

" There is some notion of his wanting to blossom 
out in society." 

Lord D'Enville s next remark lacked the usual 
note of irony. He understood Harry's feelings, if he 
did not share them. 

" I must confess I do not see why people should 
not make these bargains— I conclude a bargain has 
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been made — just as much as in any other sphere. 
Each party can provide the other with a commodity 
they arqin need of. It is their own business to see 
they respectively obtain good value, and so long as 
both sides are satisfied, it is no one else's concern. 
I don't suppose the world takes my view, unless it 
has altered a good deal lately,” he added in his 
usual tone. ^ * 

” I don't qhite like it, Uncle Henry.” 

” My deaV boy, for goodness’ sake avoid hunting 
trouble. Wait till it conies. Very likely your 
rather will become a millionaire, and Leonardson 
the lion of the season. From my own experience I 
should judge that the latter event is more probable 
than the former,” he concluded cynically, muffling 
the last sentence in his beard. 

" I beg your pardon ? ” Harry said. 

” What does your mother think of it ? ” asked his 
uncle, ignoring the boy’s words and speaking 
harshly. 

” She seemed quite pleased.” Harry always 
,:I< •sed up when his mother was mentiondd by any- 
one, and his uncle had scarcely ever spoken her 
name the last three years. The question surprised 
him. 

For a moment Lord D’Enville strode along in 
silence, his face stern, and Harry wondered what 
thoughts caused the change in his expression. Then 
he spoke again. 

” I have no quarrel with her, indee^we were 
always good friends. She is your mother, and the 
only woman with whom I am in any way concerned. 
I should be— sorry — if misfortune overtook her. 
She has not had a great chance.” 

Harry was more surprised than ever. He could 
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think of nothing to say, and applied himself to 
keeping up with his uncle's huge strides. 

" It is no business of mine what a worruin does. 
If she gets into trouble you can come to me: I don’t 
like this sort of thing. Don’t tell her I said 
She has a good heart, and only wants ballast. Not 
x word now. We will drop the subject." 

The sentences were jerked out like backfires from 
a petrol engine. Harry listened in anrazement, n>(. 
conceiving the effort it cost his uncle to say so mtidi. 
After a pause he collected his senses, and replied : 

" Thanks, Uncle Ilenry." 

" If you care for my opinion, I should look out 
for some other profession for yourself. With your 
predispositions to justify the family nickname, the 
life is scarcely likely to conduce to your eventual 
good." The sarcasm was strongly in evidence 
again. 

" But I know such heaps of other fellows " 

" Ftlcnds ? " asked Lord D'Enville 
" Qfci they arc very good sorts, you know— ■" 
"What -is young barking’s future occupation ? " 
"His father gave him the choice of anything ho 
liked, and he is not sure if lie will go inb> tlieir 
business or try for the diplomatic service. I expect 
he will do the first." 

"Shows his sense," grunted the other. "And 
your cousin Kirby ? " 

" He’s in-'the same box as I arn." 

" Which. Would you rather be with ? ” 

" Old Larking’s an awfully good sort," Harry 
responded a little doubtfully. , 

" But Kirby’s more amusing ? ” Lord D’EnviJle 
laughed. " Upon my word, I don't know which is 
best. Hard work, respectability, and an easy 
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- onscience— so we are led to believe — or a high old 
time and no conscience at all. Whichever you go 
:.n for, ypu will probably regret sooner or later." 

They reached the house, and the conversation 
naturally ceased. Never before had his uncle 
spoken on such personal topics, and Harry was more 
than a little bewildered. 



CHAPTER VI 

Harry had dined on Christmas day at^ Alton Pail; 
with the Larking family for the first time, and beei, 
considerably impressed. Usually he had been with, 
his parents at some gay house-party, assembled 
for any o*her motive than the observance of thr 
solemn testis \1 which provided a convenient excuse 
The Iasi two anniversaries had passed at Sink* 
D’Enville, where practically no change was made 
from the usual routine ; so it was an entirely new 
experience for liim to be among a chcerLd bip 
domestic family for this occasion. 

The practical, matter-of-fact side of life wa 
something utterly outside his purview. Save on 
rare occasions, when his mother was seized with fiU 
of conscience, he had seldom been inside a church 
At Eton the compulsory chapel every day wa., 
regarded simply and solely as part of the curricu- 
lum. Such boys as possessed convictions on the 
subject of religion kept them " religiously ” to them 
selves. It was always a source of wonder to Harry 
that Hubert Larking should take everything seri- 
ously, and, of course, he recognised that the whole 
family looked upon life with different eyes to his 
own parents. But the reasons for this he had never 
inquired into. He was aware that they did, and 
explained it on the assumption that they were 
old-fashioned and knew no better. 
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There was a large party in the house, consisting 
principa lly of nieces and nephews, and good-humour 
reigned supreme. Mr. Larking delighted in making 
others happy, while his wife, large and the essence 
cf good-nature, beamed promiscuously on every- 
body and everything. Harry arrived frqpi the grim 
atmosphere of Stoke D’Enville among a high- 
spirited nois^ party. There was none of the quick 
wittiness ofchis parents’ friends — only simple enjoy- 
ment of life, liven Hubert, staid and solemn as he 
usually was, seemed to be influenced by the general 
enthusiasm, and entered into every joke with the 
keenest zest. Eventually the spirit of good-will 
infected Harry, and he began to feel >o' <nger and less 
ol a man than he had done for quite a number of 
years. A huge dinner was done full justice to. 
T urkeys, plum-puddings, mince-pies, crackers, nuts, 
and all the time-honoured accompaniments of the 
least were fully in evidence. 

(iames followed, and snap-dragon. There were 
periods of blind-man’s buff, hunt-the-slipper, and 
the like. Finally, about eleven o’clock, Harry 
reluctantly tore himself away. Mr. Larking pressed 
a couple of sovereigns into his hand, and Mrs. 
Larking presented him with the last thing in knives 
- the good lady’s only conception of a suitable gift 
for youthful members of the male sex. It- was 
impossible to refuse either of them, though Harry 
did not want the knife, and wondered. -whether it 
was quite the thing to accept tips still. The whole 
parly came to Ijie door to bid him good-night, and a 
sense of loneliness crept over him as he drove away 
in the black night, back to his uncle’s cold and 
unsympathetic abode. 

The Larkings might be H . " impossible,” as his 
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mother had told him, but they made o.ie jolly 
comfortable, and he did not see how they were any 
worse than Leonardson. They might not bp so rich, 
but they were ripping good sorts. • 

The recollection of his evening stayed in Harry's 
mind for many a long day. The joyous, excited 
faces round the table, the fat, smiling countenance 
of his hostess- ever glancing with complacent pride 
at her eldest son — the portly, genial host at the other 
end, and the unstinted good cheer, the hearty, 
unmistakably genuine ring about the whole a w air. 
He had never felt so welcome anywhere before, or 
so free of all restraint, and he appreciated the sensa- 
tion, even as he told himself that it was rather 
second-class ; then he put away this last suggestion 
with a sense of shame at permitting it to enter his 
mind. 

But, had he known it, a canker was working, 
silently and remorselessly, at the root of the pros- 
perity of the house of Larking, liven when he 
laughed as loudly, and applauded as heartily, as any 
among the merry company, Mr. Larking was con- 
scious of the anxiety in Ids heart, and raised his 
voice the more powerfully, smiled the more kindly 
in consequence. Some opposing interest was com- 
peting with his own long-established business - an 
interest so powerful and so enterprising that he was 
compelled to acknowledge something more than 
concern as to the issue. Lately profits had begun 
to show the effect of the persistent attack on the 
particular field his firm worked in. There was no 
immediate danger of collapse, but undoubtedly 
appreciable progress had been made by this new 
competitor, and unless something was done to 
check them, still more serious inroads must be 
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expected on the profits. Blit no sign of this sunken 
peril showed on the surface at present. Only Mr. 
Larking fay awake sometimes at night, his mind 
occupied with gloomy forebodings. 

The afternoon before Harry was due at Mulford 
he and Hubert were seated in the smoking-room at 
Arton, after shooting all day. They would not meet 
again till thejfc returned to Eton for the Easter half, 
and they were discussing their prospects. 

" I shall leave for certain after the summer,” 
said Hubert. " The guv'nor wants me to start work 
at orfce*, now I have settled to go into the business." 
This was the first echo of Mr. harking’s secret fears ; 
he had expressed an opinion in favour of his son 
giving up all idea of diplomacy for commerce, and 
Hubert had immediately agreed to this suggestion. 

" I *- T-iIl go up for Sandhurst,” announced Harry, 
" and if I pass we shall leave Eton at the same time. 
You are certain of your eleven, that's one thing.” 

“ I intend to have a good shot,” replied the other, 
“ Father is getting down one of the Surrey bowlers 
to coach me in the Easter holidays, and you had 
better come along too. I suppose you’ll be at your 
uncle's ? " 

” I will take good care of that,” Harry replied. 
” Thanks most awfully, old chap, it would be 
grand.” 

“ If you buck up, you will get in all right,” said 
Hubert, referring to Harry's own prospects of play- 
ing for the school. " It would be splendid if we 
both did.” * 

“ Wouldn’t it," agreed Harry. 

“Oh, by the way," he went on, "the guv'nor 
says he met your father over some business or other 
in the City a few days ago.” 
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" Oh ? ” saidLHarry. t 

“ Yes. He never comes down here, does he ? ” 

" No ; my uncle and he don’t hit it off. * I only 
wish they did,” he continued rather sadly, " it’s 
dull enough over there as it is.” He indicated the 
direction of Stoke D’Enville. " Ever since my aunt 
went away there hasn’t been a soul near the place, 
except the shooting parties ; and we^oiow what 
they are.'-' t 

" It’s a topping old place,” Hubert remarked 
enthusiastically. 

” Yes, isn’t it ? I love it. I asked my fattier 
the other day if he couldn’t come down, and he said 
he had no great personal objection now, was willing 
to let bygones be bygones, but as soon as I breathed 
a word to Lucie llenry he shut me up like a ton of 
bricks." 

” It’s an awful pity. Everyone says so. Your 
uncle ought to come out and marry again. lie was 
aw'fully decent the other day when 1 was shooting 
there.” 

” Yes, he’s all right. Lately he seems to be more 
interested i^ things too,” said Harry, thinking of the 
talk about his mother and his affairs. " He’s a 
beastly cynic, though — slangs everything. Father 
is bad enQugh, but lie is amusing. Uncle Henry 
only seems bitter.” 

” My mother was saying the other day she would 
like to have a good talk to him. She loves arranging 
other people's affairs, as you know.” . 

“■ lie won’t speak to any woman of his'own class,” 
said Harry, " and he only sees the' nurses because 
he can’t help it. Directly my cousins are old enough 
he is going to have tutors and valets for them." 

" I’m not sure I don’t agree with him," replied 
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Hubert, with the air of Ian octogenarian. “ Mother 
is all very well, but the sex as a whole don’t appeal 
to me/i 

“ Yotr cold-blooded specimen," Harry laughed ; 
” wait till you begin to go about a bit ; ” he spoke 
as if he thoroughly understood his subject. “ I 
will introduce you to some topping girls next 
summer.’’ ^ 

“ You gay Lothario,” chaffed Hubert. 

" ScofferS arc always the first to fall when it 
comes to the point,” Harry retorted. " You will 
be no end of a dog when you once lose your coy- 
ness.” 

Hubert hurled a cushion at his companion’s 
head. 

” I prefer you uncle’s views,” he said ; " but 
bar roi, I wanted to ask you if you had heard 
anything lrom your father of a millionaire fellow 
called Leona rdson ? ” 

" Rather, I know him. Why ? ” 

The guv ’nor was talking about him the other 
day, and saying he doesn’t like his methods, nor 
him.” 

“ I agree,” interjected Harry, “ in reference to the 
last item.” 

“ He said your father was very thick with him.”* 

” You are right, my son, he is ; but you Can trust 
Charles D’Enville to look after number one.,” , 

" And he also said very few people ever g^t the 
better of him,” continued Hubert. \ 

” So I should imagine,” agreed Harry, smiling. 

” The guv ’nor seemed rather anxious about it, 
that’s why I am telling you.” 

“ Well, my respected parent doesn’t come to me 
for advice — extraordinary how short-sighted some 
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people are — and I guess JL got something to sell 
that Leonardson wants to buy/* 

“ That’s all right, then," said Hubert. 

Harry got up to depart, and the two Ays said 
goud-byc till they were to meet at Eton in a week’s 
time. 



CHAPTER VII 

4 

Harry joined his mother in town and travelled 
down to Mulford with her. The rest of the party 
were not due to arrive till the next day, and Leonard- 
son would bring Charles D’Envillc in his motor. 
He had wanted to escort Mrs. D’Enville, but she was 
anxious for the extra day with Harry, and refused 
his request. Besides, she never cared to make 
herself <.heap, and had been seeing enough of the 
financier to be aware she need not. Their affairs 
seemed satisfactory enough to her just now. There 
was nothing very much to worry about for the 
moment. Charles was full of the most sanguine 
anticipations — he considered the mine was bound 
to set them permanently on their legs ; Leonardson 
was most friendly disposed, and would aid him in 
other projects ; Harry’s future was assured, *and there 
was no reason why they should not be able, should 
they so desire, to live at Mitchet themselves. With 
the boy growing up, and their improved financial 
prospects, it would be more compatible with their 
position to occupy the place, even though it were 
only for a few weeks in the year — such were Mr. 
D’Enville’s views as expressed to his wife. 

" I suppose your uncle was just the same this 
time ? ” Mrs. D’Enville asked. 

“ He’s getting a regular society leader — oft the 
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contrary," replied Harry ; " he had Hubert up to 
shoot one whole afternoon.” 

MrS. D’Enville sighed. ” I wish Charles could 
make it up with him.” * 

“ What was the row ? ” asked Harry ; he had 
never been told any particulars, nor liked to inquire. 
His mother seemed to be equally in the dark. 

“ I never knew the precise details, or you might 
have known now. You are old enough. It was at 
Ihc time of the divorce, and your uqcIc may have I 
thought your father took a wrong view.” 

“ 1 know father says he was sorry for Aunt Dot,” 
Harry said, “ and wondered she could have stood 
it as long as she did— but,” he went on shrewdly, 

“ I thouglit that was rather more effect than cause.” 
He laughed at his own deductions in a boyish way, 
but his mother did not join in. 

" I wonder,” she said pensively. “ You have 
glimpses of intelligence at times, Harry, and I have 
sometimes thought the same myself.” 

llarry then asked : “ You and Uncle Henry 

always got on, didn't you ? ” 

“ Oh, well enough,” she replied ; ” he was so 
absorbed in his ' Dot ' that he had little thought to 
spa^e-for anyone else. Even if he was rather on the 
heavy side, we were always good friends.” 

“ I believe he likes you still, mother —only he's 
a professional woman-hater now and must act up 
to it.” 

She laughed and kissed him fondly. “ You queer 
infant ! It will take more than you to persuade 
D'Enville to speak to a woman again, if he can 
help it. I’m not sure I blam’e him either,” she 
added. 

* Harry said no more. His uncle had told him not 
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to let^pLt the few words*'Bt’ had said respecting a 
jy .ssi hie reconciliation. 

At Mulford station Lord Kirby met them with a 
car. TMSfrluggage would follow, so4hey were s<x>n 
(*n the road. It appeared that only the immediate 
family were at the Abbey — that is, Lord and Lady 
Mulford, the eldest daughter Frances, and her 
husband Sir Robert Baldwin, and Kirby himself. 
'Die younger ^unmarried daughter, Florence, was 
a way, and not returning for a few days. The follow- 
ing day another man — besides Charles D’Enville and 
Leonardson — and Baroness Metsor, wife of the 
Styrian ambassador, and a shining light in the 
firmament of London, were expected. The remain- 
ing guns would be neighbours. The Baroness was 
a great notoriety seeker ; she entertained magnifi- 
cently from a famous house no one else could afford 
to inhabit, and was always on the lookout for new 
stars as attractions for her parties, and to draw the 
eve of the world to her doings. w . 

Mrs. D’Enville was both interested and excited 
when she heard this lady would be in the house. 
Unless she wxis much mistaken, Leonardson w r as the 
\» ry man she would make a dead-set at, and the 
extent of her own influence over him would be made 
clear. 

Before going to bed that night Lady Mulford had 
a chat with her. 

“ Your ‘ tiger ’ is coming out with a flourish , of 
trumpets,” she began. “ I hear he intends to do 
tilings in a big way. The papers are beginning to 
4 discover ’ him npw.” 

" Yes, he means to go the whole hog,” said Mrs. 
D’Enville, brushing her hair energetically. 

The two women were sitting in comfortable negligee 
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by the fire, and under thflf'fcircumstances c-ontdenccs 
are supposed to fly. 

" I hope he is doing his duty by Charles all right.” 

‘‘My partner in sorrow — or matrimdUy— is re- 
markably pleased with himself up to the present.” 

“ By the way, Maie, the Baroness mentioned in 
her letter— I told her who the party were— that she 
had "heard you had some nabob or other in tow.” 
Lady Mulford made little digs at the coals with 
the poker as she spoke. ” It is extraordinary how 
quickly things get about. I replied that he was 
a City friend of Charles’s, but you may be glad 
to know.” 

“ Good heavens ! Connie, if wc minded what 
people say wc should have to emigrate. 1 bet you 
my bridge debts our friend makes more than half 
an attempt to attach him to her own select strain.” 

” I see the light of battle in your eye, Maic. Take 
care. If you design to prevent her, she will have 
more than a little to say on the subject afterwards.” 

The other laughed with a hard note which grated 
on her companion’s ear. 

” He will please himself, I expect. And I really 
shall not lie awake at night for fear of what the dear 
Baroness may say.” 

Lady Mulford looked troubled. She knew how 
great a failure the D'KnviUc menage had always 
been, ‘and she had worried over Maie’s recklessness 
of consequences on more than one occasion. She 
did not believe her worse than thoughtless, but 
thoughtlessness is apt to lead to disaster only too 
easily ; while few women could, go on indefinitely 
without sympathy or affection from seme source. 
Maie was certainly not of the self-reliant order of 
her sex. After all these years it would be a thousand 
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pities if she came to serious grief — and Lady Mulford 
was nervous. 

" It isnlt that. Of course we know the vaiue of 
gossip,” she said ; " w r e exist on scandal, more or 
less— the season would come to an untimely end if 
people could not pick each other’s reputations to 
shreds to pass the time— but," her eyes were kind 
as she turned t^iem on her guest, " Mr. Lconardson 
, struck me as a man who would not stop at trifles, 
and he was decidedly " 

Mrs. D’Enville broke in : “ If I cannot look after 
myself at the mature age of thirty-seven I deserve 
all I get.” She spoke lightly, but it was evident she 
was moved. 

” It is no affair of mine, dear, but you won't think 

me an inteifcring busybody ” Lady Mulford 

smiled deprecatingly. 

" It is too rare an experience for anyone to evince 
interest in my concerns for me to resent it,” said Mrs. 
D’Enville bitterly. 

” Oh, rubbish, my dear ; you are morbid. Without 
being accused of gush, I may say I am your friend.” 

Her companion stared moodily in the fire without 
replying to this speech for a moment. Then she 
sighed wearily. 

'■ I fun heartily sick of the whole thing . If 
Charles pulls off a really big coup with this gold mine 
I shall retire to Mitchet and revert to the vegetable 
type -president of the mothers’ union, annual 
garden-party, vicar to lunch on Sundays, and so on. 
With that Arcadian vision before me I must see if 
I cannot perform my share towards its attainment ” 

” Including the ’ stroking ' of our ‘tiend the 
‘ riger ’ ? ” asked T.ady Mulford 

" He supplies the petrol for tnc car,” responded 
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the other thoughtfully. " It requires a goodly 
supply too, one way and another, and we must not 
run short on the road. Tigers are only Uy^ge cats, 
they must be kept purring." 

‘ At all costs ? " 

" Oh, one has to judge how much they are worth, 
I suppose." 

Lady Mulford rose to withdraw. "'Well, good- 
night, Rlaie. I sincerely trust you will succeed in 
keeping the teeth and claws covered up. That is 
what has been troubling me, for I have an instinctive 
dread of this particular specimen." 

" Good-night, Connie. Thank you so much ! 
A lonely woman wants all the friends site has — at 
times." 

If you arc inclined to - to pay too high a price 
for petrol, think of the boy.” She went out, closing 
the door softly. 

“ All, Harry," breathed his mother. " Yes, thank 
God, there is you." 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Mulford coverts were exceptionally good. 
The country lent if self admirably to the securing 
of high birds, and the area of wood was sufficient 
to hold an almost unlimited number. Lord Mulford 
would have liked to provide quantity in the same 
proportion as quality for his guests, but the limita- 
tions of his purse vetoed the accomplishment of his 
desires in this respect. Accordingly, he professed 
to consider the elevation at which his pheasants 
passed over the guns as the sole desideratum of the 
sport. Big bags were within reach of any man 
prepared to spend the money, in his forcible opinion, 
whereas “ management " was required to show the 
beggars to real advantage. 

Under the particular circumstances at Mulford 
it happened that, from the situation of the coverts 
and the lie ol the land, very little trouble was 
required to persuade pheasants to fly high, while 
considerable care would have been demanded to 
control a really large head on the thickly wooded 
estate. 

Whoever designed the plantations, whether nature 
or man, might have conceived them with an eye 
to covert shooting alone. Woods covered nearly 
every piece of high ground, and the undulations of 
the land enabled the shooters to stand as far below 
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the natural flight of the birds as the most skilful 
exponent of the art of gunnery could wish. 

Fox, the enormously stout but capable head- 
keeper, whose name provided material fol many a 
witticism, knew his business adequately. lie was 
a year or two behind the times in some of his methods, 
but had a sound knowledge of the needs of young 
pheasants, and a sufficient appreciation of the de- 
sirability of making them fly well $hen the time 
came. . # 

This year, for one reason and another, the diffi- 
culty of getting the right guns, or avoiding a clash 
with other people's shoots, the coverts had not yet 
been touched. The food bill was mounting seri- 
ously, there should be no trouble on the score of low 
shots, and, with every bird in the prime of its 
strength, Lord Mulford was anxious to get to work. 

The party turned out after breakfast. Lord 
Mulford and Kirby, Charles D’Enville and Harry, 
Sir Robert Baldwin, Leonardson and Frank Tempest 
were staying in the house, while three neighbours 
completed the list. 

Harry was extremely anxious to see Leonardson 
shoot. He could not shake off the dislike he had 
taken to him at first sight, and this had not been 
lessened by the fact that the financier had conspicu- 
ously attached himself to Mrs. D'Envillc the night 
before. Harry had noticed this with resentment. 
He was sensitive where Iris mother was concerned, 
and knew enough of the world to take in what was 
going on to some extent. Leonardson had created 
a favourable impression generally. The D'Envillos 
vouched for his wealth, and his self-possessed, con- 
fident, yet quiet manner passed well enough where 
no one expects more then superficial politeness. 
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Wealth does not require \^e polish of breeding — 
or perhaps it serves to hide the cheapness of the 
material it gilds. 

The Baroness was immediately interested in him — 
she told him he reminded her of the old Spanish 
nobility- and determined that he should augment 
her list of “ draws " at the first possible moment. 
He bad played bridge with a masterly skill and 
readiness which was thoroughly appreciated by his 
partners. He had amused Lady Mulford at dinner 
with stories of high finance, and had afterwards, 
with smooth determination, devoted himself to 
Mrs. D’Enville in that unmistakable manner which 
Harry objected to. Indoors he was undoubtedly 
a success. His force and magnetism were felt by 
everyone, and Harry alone resisted any inclination 
to yield to his power of fascination. 

The boy olwcrvcd with scornful pleasure that his 
shooting garb was unimpeachably correct, from the 
long sputa to the patently new hat. His guns were 
not scratched, while his valet, who loaded for him, 
was as immaculate as his master. The well-worn 
clothes of most of the others made a noticeable 
contrast, and Harry intimated to Kirby that their 
friend's garments would probably suffer more 
damage than he would do to the game. 

“ Put me in ihc second row behind him at Barley 
End,” implored Harry. " lie is certain not to touch 
them there, and I should love to wipe his beastly 
eye.” 

“ Right you are,” agreed the other. “ I will 
manage that.” 

During the morning, however, Leonardson per- 
formed with credit, if not with distinction. He shot 
in good style, if on the slow side, and accounted for 
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his fair share of the bag to lunch. The birds flew 
well, and there was criBugh wind — from the right 
quarter — to render them quite difficult^cnough. 
Of the other guns, Charles D’Enville invariably 
shot with finished skill, serenely and gracefully, as 
he made his way through life. It appeared to be no 
effort. He put tip his gun, and the right bird fell at 
the right moment, struck well forward in the head 
or breast. Harry always watched Jiis father’s 
performance with pride, and strove to emulate both 
his ease and precision, with some success. Lord 
Mulford fussed somewhat both over the details of ad- 
ministration and the actual shooting, lie killed a 
goodly proportion of his shots, but the effort was 
obvious, and usually he " tailored ” too many. 
Baldwin made good, steady practice. He was an 
imperturbable young man, the son of an enor- 
mously rich cotton-spinner, who had purchased a 
baronetcy some years before in the usual way. and 
had cemented his elevation by marrying his son to 
a member of an older section of the aristocracy. 
Tempest had been invited as one of the best -known 
shots of the day. Pheasants were his speciality, 
and it was a treat to see him shoot, lie came 
because he knew he would get good birds - even if 
not in vast numbers. 

The three neighbours all did their duty. One, 
the local M.P., with a good deal of flout ish ; the 
other two with typical impassivity. 

llarry and Kirby, though they took part in the 
proceedings, were kept on the flanks, and had to 
content themselves with taking stock of the others. 
They could both shoot well, and were capable of 
doing their share-- also of calculating tlie form of 
their companions. 
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Lconardson ’s shodffig^ 6p zzled Haify. He kept 
a close eye on his bete noiifj^- as he bqgan to consider 
him — and could not quite place him. in his category 
of good,*bad, and indifferent. He killed his birds 
clean, as a rule, and he picked the right ones, though, 
since there were no very big rises in the morning, 
and those that came were usually in ones on twos, 
there was not much opportunity for exercising judg- 
ment. Thei% wrts something unusual about his 
methods which llarry could not quite fathom. 

Lunch was partaken of in the keeper's house, anil 
the ladies were waiting when the shooters arrived. 
Lconardson contrived to secure a chair next to Mrs. 
D’Envillc, and Harry, who wanted to do the same, 
w'as compelled to content himself with a place 
opposite, greatly to his dissatisfaction. 

“ Did anybody see a fox ? ” demanded Lord 
Mulford. It was his invariable joke on those 
occasions, and he looked at Lconardson. 

“ Oh, spare us," broke in his wife. " We know 
that so very well now, and it was not brilliant five 
years ago.” 

Lconardson looked puzzled. 

" I didn’t notice one,” he said. 

“ What ! ” shouted Mulford in great delight. 
" Not see our fox ? The biggest in all Buckingham- 
shire.” 

“ He is referring to the keeper,” explained Lady 
Mulford. “ I dare say you didn’t know his name is 
Fox.” 

Having thoroughly enjoyed his jest — Lconardson 
joined in the laugh against himself — and on the best 
of terms with everyone, the genial host proceeded 
to apply himself to the business of the moment. . 

“ We are all coming to watch your achievements 
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at Barley End after luncK” fffifrarkcd Lady Frances 
Baldwin, who always haM plenty to say for herself. 
“ I am going to look after Bob, and see he doesn’t 
go to sleep.” * 

“ Not much fear of that with you in the neigh- 
bourhood. my dear,” returned her husband good- 
humouredly, helping himself to some more Irish 
stew. 

Baroness Metsor turned to Leonanfeon. 

“ And may I cheer you on to glory ?•” she asked 
archly. 

“ Mrs. D’Enville is going to honour me,” he 
replied—" at least I hope I may claim the fulfilment 
of your promise ? ” he continued to his neighbour. 

Harry eyed his mother anxiously. She had said 
she would stand by him if she could, and he wanted 
her to see him wipe Leonardson's eye, as he hoped 
to do. 

Mrs. D’Enville laughed lightly, without looking 
at her son. *' Of course, I shall be delighted,” she 
said. 

Lord Mulford caught what was going on, and 
immediately broke in : 

' ” You are not deserting me, Baroness, I trust ? 
I have been looking forward to the prospect of 
your company all the morning.” 

So the incident passed, and Maie D’Enville felt 
she had won the first skirmish. Yet she was con- 
scious of the same dread of something sinister which 
always seemed to emanate from Leonardson. She 
told herself that once they were safe beyond the 
rocks she would be glad to be quit of him. 

The Barley End rise was famous all over the 
county. The morning operations were conceived 
with the object of driving the birds towards this 
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half an hour oi"iflftre in carefully driving 
foot, under the orders of the great Fox — Lord 
Mulfordi never allowed the occasion to pass without 
a loudly spoken warning, which invariably evoked 
delighted grins from the beaters, against permitting 
a “ fox ” to get among the massed birds — into the 
Barley End copse. This movement successfully 
carried out,* boys were placed round the edges as 
stops, and* the remainder of the party, guns and 
assistants and all, adjourned for lunch. Under 
favourable conditions some four or five hundred 
pheasants should be crouching in the thick under- 
growth, doubtless wondering no little as to the cause 
of thfcsc proceedings. 

In due time the guns took up their places. They 
stood in two rows, in the front those guests whom 
Lord Midford wished to obtain the best of the 
shooting, as regards numbers. These comprised 
Leonardson, Baldwin, and the three neighbours. 
Behind them, at the point where the birds would 
reach the zenith of their flight, w r cre posted the 
remainder, from whom would be required no small 
degree of skill to accomplish even a quite moderate 
percentage of kills to misses. 

The copse was on the summit of a rise, and the 
birds were driven out, back in the direction they had 
come from and towards their home woods, over the 
guns stationed in the hollow below ; so that by the 
time a pheasant, rising from the ground and mount- 
ing as rapidly as he could on catching sight of the 
men, reached the second row, he was only just in 
shot. 

On this occasion there was a slight breeze across 
the line of flight which caused the birds to curve 
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round on a slant, which, thojHf^did not greatly 
affect them for the first part ofJKeir course, rendered 
them about as difficult as might be for the back 


division. » 

Only Tenjpest and Charles D’Enville succeeded 
in doing real execution here — they, as the two best 
guns, being in the back row, as the post of honour. 
Harry and Kirby knocked down a few, while Lord 
Mulford was unable to touch anything, and conse- 
quently was highly indignant with thq whole affair. 
As this happened every year no one took much notice. 

It was a pretty sight in the feeble light of the 
afternoon sun. Inside the copse a few chosen men 
moved discreetly in advance of the rest, flushing the 
birds in lots of three or four, and avoiding anything 
like a burst. In this way neaily every pheasant 
afforded a shot as they passed, almost singly, over 
the heads of the guns. Now and again it necessarily 
happened that several broke out together, and then 
the crack men behind had their real chances. For 


the first few minutes the front line let scarcely any 
go by, and Harry fumed as he saw Lconardson coolly 
taking his birds in excellent form. 

As the copse emptied, the line of beaters advanced, 
and finally Fox brought the beat to a close with a 
big flush. Some fifty or sixty pheasants rose to- 
gether, scattering as they cleared the branches, but 
all heading well over the guns. The cocks showed 
conspicuously with their bronze shining in the sun, 
and their longer tails marking them out from the 
hens. Ground game broke nervously and hurriedly 
from the near side, and a jay or two, which had 
remained in hiding, trusting to avoid the necessity 
of coming into the open, fled screeching and dipping 
to the big wood. 
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Mrs. D'Enville was delighted. She clapped hei 
hands joyously and laughed. 

“ How lovely ! ” she cried to Leonardson ; there, 
take thaiifellow.” 

He took him, and, on his mettle before her, pro- 
ceeded to .take most of the chances which came his 
way. Ha^ry, behind, chafed at his disappointment. 
He had hoped Leonardson would not show up so well 
here, but he bad done his fair share ; while Harry 
himself, with Lconardson’s birds falling sometimes 
almost at his feet as they slanted down the slope, 
was making distinctly bad practice at the high curv- 
ing shots the birds presented when they reached him. 
His plot to wipe this calm gentleman's eye was 
returning home to roost, as it were (at any rate, the 
pheasants were, instead of his hitting them), and the 
more angry he became, the more he missed. His 
father was on one side of him and Tempest on the 
other. They both, especially the latter, continued 
to do good work, and Harry was conscious that they 
were aware of his failure. He fancied he detected 
a supercilious smile on Tempest’s lips, and forth- 
with failed to touch another feather save the 
entire tail of a low-flying and quite simple 
old cock, which appendage descended round 
bis diminished head, while the rightful possessor 
di -appeared clucking into the wood at the 
bu< k. 

When the beat was over, Leonardson and Mrs. 
D'Enville moved back to see the former’s birds 
picked tip. Charles D’Enville joined them, while 
Harry stood rather sulkily watching. 

“ Didn’t know you were such a good hand at it, 
Leonardson,” said Mr. D'Enville cordially. " You 
brought down some of those fellows in first-rate 
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style. (Poor old Harry ney$ had a look in, oh ? ” 
He turned to liis son. 

Harry was inwardly raging. Not only had 
Lconardson deprived him of his mother’s. Company, 
but he had evidently proved entertaining from 
the way she had been laughing. Then, where l.c 
had schemed to score, he iiad been scored off wiMi 
c omplete unconsciousness on the intended victim 
part. , 9 

"Oh, it's easy enough in the frost row,” ho 
muttered ungraciously. 

His father had moved off to see his birds were 
gathered, and Leonardsori laughed. 

" Yes, I don’t suppose 1 should have -Hone mm h 
good behind," he said. " You see, mv shill has 
beer, principally acquired at a shooting-school nem 
London. 1 liave never had much opportunity * f 
going in for the real tiling." 

" Indeed," said Mrs. D Enville, " you are very 
clever. I should never have supposed so." 

" I should," remarked Harry, his feelings getting 
tlie better of his manners. It was unbearable, the 
fellow being buttered up like this, and the school 
explained his rather unusual manner of ^hooting. 
He turned and stalked off to look for one of his own 
wounded birds. 

“ I fear I have offended your son in some way," 
observed Loonardson, watching the boy with a 
sarcastic glint in his eye. 

" I can't think what is the matter with him," said 
his mother deprecatingly. " I am so sorry. I 
have never known him like this before." 

" He is jealous of you," he murmured, looking at 
her meaningly. 41 1 can understand it. I should 
be the same in his case." 
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" Oh, nonsdtofee,” she said, “ he would not be so 
absurd.” 

“ I trust it is not absurd of him." 

“ Dear ’boy, he will bo miserable afterwards,” — she 
evaded his remark. “ I hope you will soon be great 
friends.” 

” I would do a great deal for anyone you are fond 
of ; ” he spoke feelingly, his dark eyes meeting hers 
with a look sSe half dreaded, half enjoyed. It was 
a look to wlficli she was growing accustomed. 

” You have been a very good friend to us, and our 
bargain was a fine stroke of business. I only hope 
you are equally satisfied.” 

” I mean to be before we have done ; ” his voice 
sounded hard. 

" I am sorry we are failures so far.” 

" Only so far as I fail to advance in your esteem.” 

*' My dear man, you arc cither obscure or melo- 
dramatic. If you were to say those sort of things 
to a girl nowadays she would think you were in love 
with her. Particularly with your income." 

They wetc close to Lady Mulford and the Baroness, 
so he liad no time to reply, but she was aware that 
he was looking at her quccrly. Some power always 
impelled her to sec how far she could go with him, 
from sheer love of the game. 

” Ah, Mr. Leonardson, although I was not with 
you, I observed that you covered yourself with dis- 
tinction,” called the Baroness cheerily. " Lord 
Mulford was saying all the time what a splendid 
shot you were, yes.” 

She took possession of him for the next beat, and 
Mrs. D’Enville joined her son, who was walking 
moodily along by himself, with his gun over his 
shbulder. She took Iris free arm. 
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“ Harry, old boy, what’s the matter? ” 

” 1 don’t like him, mol Jut, although he was decent 
enough about his shooting. Why is he always 
hanging round you ? * 

She pressed his arm. ” You goose ; you forget 
he is to make our fortunes. You must beg his 
pardon, I am afraid.” 

He kicked a stone viciously aside. ” Oh, I'll do 
that ! Are you coming with me now?. M 

” Hiwnrss Indore pleasure,” she quoted lightly. 

” What does that mean ? ” He was smiling now. 

" 1 must deprive myselt of the happiness of your 
society, my unmannerly son.” 

” Hang tlu. bu -lines* ! ,J 

” By all means, when it'* completed.” 

They had readied the next beat, and, Lord Mill- 
ford taking oh the Barones*, Leonardson dropped 
back and joined Mrs. D’Lnvillc. Harry stepped to 
meet him. 

“ ?‘>itv I w.b so beastly rude,” he saul. ” You 
deprived me of my small mothers society,” he added 
with a fiank smile that lit up his fact* in strong 
contrast to the sulky expression which had dis- 
figured it a brief while Ixdore. 

" I can fully enter into your feelings -- whh li must 
be my excuse,” answered Leonardson, laying his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

The action roused the old feeding of antagonism ; 
but Harry did not draw back. He looked at his 
mother and laughed. 

” You are in great request, it seems, young lady.” 

” I will see you later, my ancient relic,” she re- 
torted. “ Go and get into your place.” 

Not very much more was done. The afternoon 
closed in quickly, and a short beat after this one 
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bnx^ht things to a finish. Lord Mnlfoid, standing 
ba<Sc in the wood, secured the only woodcock of the 
day- -which feat so elited him that all recollection 
of his iif -suet ess at Barley End was wiped away. 
Four hundred and fifty phi asants were laid out m 
the fading light \ lew paitridges and hares, and 
annmbei of rabbits made up the total to five hundred 
and forty-nine. Thisga\e tlu host his opportunity. 

44 Since we*ve only got a li\e ' fox/ " he said in a 
loud voire, - * with the expec ted response from the 
assembled throng, 0 I must make up the total my- 
self with a wood< oc k 

With a majestic flourish he produced the bird 
in question, and retened his congratulations with 
becoming modesty. 



CHAPTER IX 

At dinner that night Baroness Metsor satisfied 
herself by some very direct questions, which he 
was by no means loath to answer, that Leonanlson 
was actually as rich as she had gathered. He told 
her he intended to move into his new house after 
Easter, that he had purchased the four priceless 
Titians whn Ji had lx:en on (lie market so long with- 
out anyone being prepared to go to the figure de- 
manded, that he was already owner of the palatial 
yacht availab!*- through the bankruptcy and suicide 
of the great New York banker, Mosenstral, and ho 
hinted that he was in negotiation for the princely 
seat of one of Scotland’s dukes. 

“ But, my dear good man,” exclaimed the be- 
wildered Baroness, shrugging her shoulders hope- 
lessly, ” where have you been all these years that 
no one has ever even seen you ? ” 

” I believe in doing one thing at a time,” he 
replied, "and doing it thoroughly. Half-measures 
are alw’ays failures, and this is an age where 
specialising and concentration are the secrets of 
success.” 

" And you intend to apply these terrible, prin- 
ciples to society ? You will be like a bull in a china- 
shop — is it not ? — unless you step —ah 1 — so gingerly 
among the dainty pieces.” 
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" That is where I shall hope for my friends* 
assistance/' he observed pointedly. 

The Baroness was delighted. She found Leonard- 
son entfrely satisfactory. He was her own age — 
she was an exceptionally well-preserved lady for 
forty-five, and handsome in a large, overpowering 
way- his peculiar style of good looks pleased her, 
and she flattered herself that she would have him 
firmly attached to her chain before the season 
began. A 'man of fabulous wealth, of personable 
appearance, and young - why, all London would 
fly to meet him. The men would be jealous and call 
him an " outsider," and the women would fall over 
one another to secure him for themselves or their 
daughters. 

" I am happy indeed to have met you now," she 
returned, “ and if I may number myself among your 
friends, it is possible I may be enabled to prove 
useful to you ? " 

" You are more than kind, Baroness,” he said. 
This was what he required from her, and she was 
evidently as anxious to oblige him as lie could 
possibly desire. 

" But where have you lived all these years, Mr. 
Leonardson ? " the lady repeated. " I cannot 
understand it. Why have none of our City friends 
persuaded you to come and see us before this ? " 

" It was difficult enough to confine one's self to 
work with no personal knowledge of what one was 
missing," lie answered ; “ it would have been im- 
possible had I allowed myself to even taste the 
attractions for myself." 

M Ah, you will turn all our heads if you flatter us 
like that," she said gaily. He was as delightful 
as he was rich. What a find ! 
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" I have had no time to study pretty speeches * 
He looked at her boldly. 

She patted his sleeve with her fan. " I 1* li ve 
you will turn out some fairy prince in disgutee,” du 
announced, "or a sleeping beauty of the opp-.it.' 
sex to the one in the story. We mu4 find a primv-. , 
to wake you.** 

" She will bo too late,” he said, with another 
glance. *• 

Mrs. D’Enville was seated at the other side of 
tlie table, and quite aw r are of the amusement the 
Baroness was deriving from Leonardson ’s company. 
She felt in a strange mood, as though nothine 
mattered to-night. Charles D’Enville liad told her 
before dinner that the gold mine was to start crush- 
ing operations in two months’ time. His holding 
was secured, and it was only a matter of a year 
before a fine return should be coming in. Mean- 
while, Leonardson seemed as well disposed as ever 
and there were two or three other projects on the 
tapis which were almost equally important. He 
impressed upon her the necessity of using her best 
efforts to maintain their influence over him. par- 
ticularly as lie had let fall a deVate but dear inti- 
mation that the continuance of his good offices in 
the City would be dependent on his obtaining the 
return he desired. 

Charles D’Enville had secured his election to one 
of the select social dubs which are glad to rereive 
any presentable person with real wealth behind 
him, and done his best to arrange for his ulti- 
mate reception into one or two nominally even more 
particular bodies. Lord Mulford and one of the 
most scrupulous of the titled money-makers, who 
knew Leonardson in the City, had supported his 
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efforts,, $o that, on his side, Charles D’Enville con- 
sidered be had provided good value so far. 

After dinner, when the men followed the ladies 
into the saloon, Leonardson made a bee-line for 
Mrs. D’Enville, ignoring the Baroness’s eye. He 
need not worry about the latter lady. Her measure 
had not required a great amount of research, and 
she would be ready for him when he was ready for 
her. *■ 

" At last*” he muttered as he sat down. “ I have 
been bored to death.” 

“ You did not look it." 

" I have learnt to hide my real feelings in an 
even better school than this, I fancy." 

” The Baroness would be pleased to hear that.” 

" J)id you mind ? ” he queried, with a half-smile 
twisting his mouth. 

“ I ? Why on earth should I ? ” 

Mrs. D’Enville bent down to pick up her hand- 
kerchief, but he forestalled her, so that their hands 
met. Contact with his flesh always caused a queer 
kind of thrill to pass through her, like a faint shock 
of electricity. 

“ I trust you will learn to,” he murmured 
earnestly. 

“ Strict business hardly requires that," she 
rejoined. 

He smiled. *' Tout vient & qui sait attendre. I 
learnt it the other day — my French was neglected 
at the exjHinse of addition in my younger days " — 
he thought of the accounts he used to add up in 
the little pawnbroker’s shop — “ and I believe I 
know how to wait. Of course,” he went on, “ since 
you introduced the subject of business, the Baroness 
is a good stroke. I think we may say a thousand." 
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“ But that is hardly my doing,” she objected. 

This easy method of earning fat commission was 
insidious. Her mind was not quite easy on the 
subject. Still, Charles would know all aboutwt, and 
if Leonardson was satisfied . . . 

” Oh yes. The introductions need not l)c din-.t 
so long as they arc real value.” 

" Thanks,” she said casually, “ it will be liandv. 
I must say you are a very agreeable peflon to work 
with.” * 

" The sentiment is reciprocated. T will give \v>u 
a cheque to-morrow.” 

She smiled at him. Such trifles as tliousatil- 
pound cheques were worth something. 

The Baroness watched them for a few minutes, 
and then went up to her hostess. 

“ Aren’t we going to play bridge ? ” she inquired. 
“I hear Mr. Leonardson is wonderful, and I was 
not at his table last night. By the way, he seems 
very much smitten. Maie evidently knows wh: h 
side her bread is buttered.” 

The other laughed lightly. ” He and Charles 
D’Envillc arc partners or something in the City.” 
She raised her voire. “ Who is for bridge ? ( ■ mie 

along, Mr. Leonardson, you must play.” 

The party divided and made tip three tables ; 
Harry, Kirby, and the latter’s sister, Florence, who 
had returned that evening, being left out. 

So Harry went and seated himself by his mother, 
who was partnered by Sir Robert Baldwin against 
Leonardson and the Baroness. The boy was en- 
deavouring to persuade himself that this dark, evil- 
looking man was merely being made use of, and he 
intended to treat him the same as other people. It 
was nothing new to see his mother run after, but he 
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f. i 'ii Id not reconcile her apparent partiality for 
Leonardson with that gentleman's obvious lack of 
breeding. He was pleased and llattered when dis- 
tinguished men or smart soldiers danced attendance 
upon her. It was only to be expected, he told him- 
m If, and although he was accustomed to hear 
women he knew lightly spoken of often enough, he, 
of course, never dreamed that his mother could be 
included aftong them when he was not there. His 
tiouble was the fellow being a cad. Without 
tumbling to define precisely the shades of character 
which mark out the (lass, he had not the least doubt 
on the subject. It stuck in his gullet. 

lie could play bridge, though. There was no 
.] cstion of that. Harry, having learnt young, 
i new the game and appreciated skill. The fellow 
M v. r hesitated an instant, and yet ho obviously had 
every card m lib mind. Mrs. D’Enville and the 
Baroness, partkulaily the latter, played well from 
constant, assiduous experience, day after day, year 
after year - and Baldwin displayed the same sound- 
ness which characterised his shooting. 

The cards were evenly divided, but the Baroness' 
triumphant expression told its tale. She w'as 
winning, and theiefore enjoying herself thoroughly, 
and more than ever delighted with her partner. 
The man was a treasure, she told herself, as she 
beamed genially upon him. The judgment with 
which he declared and the subsequent certainty of 
h:< game were admirable, lie seemed to see through 
the backs of the cards, or, at any rate, to be aware 
by some mysterious means of what everybody held 
half w ay through a hand. 

Finally they came out substantial winners. There 
was no cutting in. 7 he three tables kept as they 
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were, and for oat h rubber the Baroness and Le*>r 
ardson happened to be partners. 

She was effusive in her appreciation, an<^ Li «. 
ardson munnured to Mrs. D’Enville as the Ja i;- 
were about to retire : 

“ It is worth fifteen hundred, f'tnhu'r." 

“But the Baroness is your paitner new," da 

said. *. 

“ Our partnership will be a loievr one than tls.i f " 

“ We shall see." 

“ You will set 1 ," lie deelared. “ / know." On < 
more Maie IVEnville almost shiwied at the intern •: , 
of his tone. 

“You can stand in the thin! row behind me * 
bridge, Mr. Leonarthon," broke in llarrv \\L * cam.- 
up to bid his mother good-niglit. “ I forget 
ing isn’t the only thing in th<* wmld.” 

“ That's all right," responded the other, r«>rdial!\ 
“I hope wo shall have many opportunities <f 
mutually improving our respntivc talent-.." 

Mrs. D’EnviDe kissed lier -on fondly, lookm : 
round at Leonardo >n. “ He hut a bad boy, nvdlv.” 

she said, 

“And, as mother- go, \ou an a passable -pr n 
men," he chaffed. 

Lord Mul ford drew Leonard-* >n apart in t In -niok- 
ing-room, having started the r» ^t talking owl* tl.c 
day’s events. 

I want very much to have a word or two with 
you,’’ lie began, a little pomp<»:;dy. “ I hope y. »:: 
won’t mind my doing but t -hould be c.xtiemely 
obliged if I may ask your opinion on one or two 
little matters. It’s out of school hours, I know, but 
it is difficult to get time for serious conversation on 
these occasions, eh ? " 
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“ Quite so/’ Leonardson replied gravely. “ I am 
entirely at your service.” 

HisJiost, having poured out a couple of whiskeys 
and sodas, after carefully ascertaining Leonardson ’s 
particular mixture, settled himself in a comfortable 
leather chair and indicated another. 

“ D’Enville was telling me, what I had no idea 
r.f,” lie commenced, “ that you are, among your 
many other interests, more or less concerned with 
coal.” 

“ We control the larger portion of the world’s 
supply," the other replied calmly. He was con- 
gratulating himself. Charles D’Enville had earned 
his money so far. He had been a wise investment 
— apart from his wife — and would, in due time, be 
pensioned off when his work was finished. 

“ You don’t say so 1 ” exclaimed the amazed 
nobleman. “ I had no idea ” 

“ You would not," Leonardson interrupted in the 
same tone as before. 

‘‘ Ah, quite so, quite so. But what I wished tp — 
er — mention to you is that — er — I am told one of 
my properties contains very valuable deposits of — 
er — coal. 

“ The Blotching estate, you mean, in War- 
wickshire.” 

” Er — er, really I was not — — ” 

‘‘It is my business to know most things where 
mv business is concerned,” pronounced the finan- 
cier, as he swallowed a mouthful of his drink. 

“ Still, I was only made aware of the fact myself a 
few weeks ago. It surprises me, I must confess ” 

“ It need not. Unless my memory plays me false, 
the information was conveyed to your agent by my 
partner’s instructions.” As Leonardson had all the 
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particulars ready before he came to Mulford, his 
memory was not greatly strained. He knew the 
value of effect. 

14 It is most remarkable, nevertheless. V I am 


quite overcome.” 

Lord Mulford loaned back and took a good pull 
at his whiskey and soda. He was thankful lu; had 


never gone in for companies himself, if this was the 
sort of man one came across. 


" Your desire is to secure working capital, T take 
it, or rl>c to lease the rights with a royal I \ re- 
served ? " inquired Lconardson after a short 


pause. 

44 Iir--yes, that is so/’ admitted the other. 

41 Of course, with the existing mortgages it would 
be out of the question to raise it that way." Leon- 
ardson’s voice was thoughtful, almost as though 
speaking to himself. 

44 Er " began the still more perturbed peer. 

“ With a nominal income of thirty thousand a y<-.»r, 
one can be surprisingly short of ready money," con- 
tinued the financier. 


Lord Mulford pulled himself together. Appar- 
ently his guest knew all about his affairs in some un- 
explained way. So much the better ; the man would 
hardly have come down here to shoot if he meant 
him any harm. 

He laughed in a rather half-hearted way, and re- 
sumed his genial, slightly ponderous manner. 

44 You are perfectly right, sir, one can. And, as 
you seem to be aware, that is my trouble. I do 
not want to part with my rights too cheaply, and 
yet I cannot obtain what I consider a fair offer from 
the only people I have approached." 

44 They are most likely acquainted with your 
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difficulties/* the other put in drily. He knew all 
about these 41 people." 

“ Urn— ah— possibly, that may be so." 

" As Kit happens, my firm are anxious to acquire 
some additional fields in that part of England " 

“ Indeed." 

“ There is a possibility we may be able to come to 
s' -me agreement- I sliould be glad to oblige any 
inend of B'EnvilleV of course, if you have no 
objection 

Lord Mulford had no objection, and Leonardson 
' ontinued : 

“ Sometliing in the nature of an equal share if 
we provide the working capital ? One can easily fix 
up the exact particulars at some future time when 
you are not so occupied." 

“ 1 -er - am really— this has somewhat taken me 
bv surprise. These things are rather outside my 
sphere. 

“ And very much in mine ! You and I need 
merely discuss the outlines, your solicitors will see 
that you are properly safeguarded when the time 

comes." 

** My dear fellow, I am sure " protested the 

other. 

“ Never trust your own brother in business, if you 
will take my advice, Lord Mulford.” 

" l la, ha ! Capital ! But I have no doubt you 
are right. One has to do things in a businesslike 
wav, 1 know." 

“ That is precisely my meaning. I presume, by- 
the-by, you arc prepared to act as chairman — or in 
a similar capacity— in connection with this pro- 
ject ? " he paused a moment, then added, " if any- 
thing definite should come of it ? " 
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14 1 have not hitherto acted in such a capacity — 
in fact, I have my own opinions as to the' advisa- 
bility ” 

Leonardson interrupted a shade sharply. ^ He pro- 
posed to make a Rood deal of use of Lord Mulford’s 
name in the future. These little cobwebs of scruples 
must be removed at once, and he had a brush for 
them. 

“ I am afraid it would be indispensable. But T 
do not for a moment suggest you should in any way 
go against your principles. \Ve are not committed 
to anything.” He paused again as Ills victim wriggled 
uncomfortably in his chair, visionary half-shares 
melting rapidly lx'fore his mind’s eye. “ But I 
should scarcely have imagined a colliery of your 
own would be in any way objectionable ” 

” Ah, yes. Since you put it in that way, I per- 
ceive it alters the case. Being so inexperienced, I 
hau* feared to follow the examj>le of fools and — 
er — ‘ nish in ’ to these matters.” The speaker 
chuckled at his small joke. 

“ And thereby you showed your dNcietion,” re- 
marked Leonardson, a little ambiguously. 11 It is 
no game for amateurs.” 

“ I esteem inyM*li extremely fortunate to have 
interested you,” said Lord Mulford. ” I shall be 
happv to legume our discussion when you are 
di-j >osed. It is most kind of you.” 

44 Not at all. I only hope nothing will turn up 
to present the ultimate fruition of the idea.” Leon- 
ards.on spoke carelessly, as though the matter was 
of no moment to him. Then he got up from his 
chair. The seed was sown and the soil virgin. No 
further working would be required. If anything, 
the plant would require checking. 11 I must not 
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monopolise your society in this way, I was for- 
getting, in tlic pleasure of our talk, that you have 
other guests,” 

The fiprancier went to bed in a contented frame of 
mind. He had done well — very well. Lord Mul- 
ford was in his web, or as good as in ; Baroness 
Metsor was most fa\ourably impressed; Mrs. 
D Enville was drifting in the direction he meant her 
to drift— evdh the boy Harry, not that he mattered 
greatly one-way or the other, was more friendly. 
Yes, he was combining business and pleasure with 
no little ingenuity. That information regarding the 
vast seam of anthracite under Lord Mulford’s estate 
had been made good use of. 

The various strings he held frequently brought 
in facts which fitted together most prettily. 
Through the old money-lending business, which he 
still controlled, he knew of these mortgages on the 
Blotching estate. Otherwise the opportunity might 
have been missed, and the coal remained for some 
one else. A half-share- the confiding nobleman 
would find his interest represented by a fraction 
with a larger denominator than the figure 2 if the 
quality and extent of the coal had not been exag- 
gerated. He dropped off to sleep as soon as his 
head touched the pillow, his last thought as to how 
well a really fine tiara, such as he could buy, would 
look on Maic D’Enville's magnificent hair. 

Lord Mulford fussed into his wife's room when 
lie got upstairs. She was reading in a chair by the 
fire for a few minutes before actually retiring to bed. 

“ That fellow Leonardson, my dear, he appears 
to be an intelligent sort of man.” 

“ So I have discovered,” she answered quietly 

" I mean he is anxious to take up the question 
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of the coal at Blotching — you know I told y >u about 
it the other day " 

Lady Mulford looked more interested. 

" Is that so ? ” 

*' Yes. I feel distinctly inclined to alltflr lum the 
option of doing so," he announced import mtly 
One must keep up one’s reputation and dignity 
bcfoie one’s wife. 

“ How sweet of you ! ” . 

He snorted. “ Just like you women. You claim 
equal nglits and so forth, and you csffi’t even com- 
ment intelligently on anything serious. ‘ Sweet,' 
indeed." 

Lady Mulford got up and took hold of her hus- 
band s tie, which she pulh d undone. 

“ You silly old thing 1 So you are going into 
business, are you ? I thought it was against your 
— principles ” 

“you don’t understand, dial.” He kissed her 
with affectionate condest elision " 11ns is quite a 
respectable concern A collierv of one’s own can 
scarcely be called a wild sjx dilation." 

" It lias progressed as far as that > " 

“ Oh -all urn Well, I dare say things will be 
settled before long Lionardson is e\uedingly 
anxious for me to give my consent ’’ He finished 
on his best note of good-humoured jiomposity. 

“ I fear you an a humbug, Mulford.” 

“ My dear Connie 1 ” 

“ Do you know you aie following in the footsteps 
of that ‘unscrupulous gmnca-pig,' Chailes D’En- 
ville?" 

“ Really now’ ! Chailes goes in for any sort of 
flutter so long as he can pocket a few fees." 

“ Mark my words, my lord earl, your colliery is 
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the thin edge of the wedge. Don’t you let me hear 
any more of your ‘ utter lack of commercial in- 
tegrity,' or similar rubbish, for I shan’t believe you." 

Lord Jtulford tried to appear angry, but failed, 
and burst out laughing. He was, like LconarrUon, 
pleased with himself, and his visions took the form 
of unlimited numl>ers of really high pheasants 
streaming out of all his pet coverts. Being able to 
think of notking worthy of the occasion, he picked 
his wife upland deposited her, despite angry pro- 
tests, on the bed. 

" Don't dare speak to your husband like that," 
he said, and departed into his dressing-room. 



CHAPTER X 

* ‘ 

In the morning it was possible to sl|CK and no 
more. Under tho circumstances flje pheasants 
came off best. A eold northeilv wind blew up rain- 
storms at intervals, and, apart from the difficulty of 
bringing down high birds, hands were numbed and 
slow to obey the brains of the sho dors. 

Harry gained the satisfaction of .seeing Leona nl- 
son perform indifferently enough to gratify his 
bitterest enemy, but he himself \\a^ m scarcely fitter 
case. Only his father and Tempest comd deal with 
the situation with any approach to -.uucss. 

A strong-flying pheasant twenty-fivo yards up :n 
the air wants stopping «at any time, add another 
half-score of yards to the elevation, an extra twenty 
miles an hour to the pace, put in an iev wind strong 
enough to induce a marked curve in the flight, and 
the linest shot in creation will make a remarkably 
poor average with the further drawbacks of re- 
tarded circulation and a slower understanding be- 
tween hand and eye. 

No one was really sorry when heavy rain set in 
after lunch and put a final st-.p to the proceedings. 

But Harry was no longer worrying over such 
trifles as Leonardson’s ability to use a gun. Ilis 
father had told him that he might consider the 
matter of his career definitely settled, and devote 
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himself to getting ready for the Sandhurst exam. 
This was owing, Mr. D’Envillc stated, to the effect 
of Leonardson’s good influence on their finances, 
and, \^>atcver return might be possible, it was 
obligatory on them to make it. 

This decision naturally occupied Harry’s thoughts 
to the exclusion of all else at the time. To know 
exactly where he stood was a relief. He could look 
forward tof-a life which appealed to him. The 
qualifying £xam. was nothing to a boy of his ability, 
and it was a practical certainty he could pass. 
Several of his contemporaries at Eton, fellows he 
knew and got on with, would be going into the same 
regiment. There was a family connection with it 
in the past, and he had met some of the present 
Officers. Altogether the prospect was exceedingly 
pleasant, and Harry began to think that, if it was 
due to Leonardson, the latter’s good points might 
conceivably counterbalance his deficiencies. 

Undoubtedly that gentleman had laid the first 
few stones of his new edifice most happily. Every- 
one seemed ready to take him at his own valuation. 
H is plans, well-conceived, were working out even 
better than he had counted upon. The ladies, too, 
evidently saw no reason to treat him in any way as 
unacceptable. Lord Mulford, whom he had only 
Seen once before this visit, when Charles D’Enville 
invited them both to lunch in connection with the 
financier’s election to the club he now belonged to, 
was almost falling over himself with anxiety to 
touch the wealth he was convinced Leonardson 
could extract from his coalfields. Nothing was too 
good for him here, clearly. The conscientious peer 
who would not go a step out of his way to look 
at speculative schemes found no difficulty, when his 
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cupidity was even slightly aroused, in combining 
forces with a man about whom he knew practically 
nothing beyond the fact that he was account* cl a 
millionaire, in a project about which hefcactuully 
knew still less. 

Leonardson smiled to himself at the notion. 
Since the Mulford connection was valuable to him 
in many ways, and the family were : related to a 
great many people he might later olS^desire to be 
brought in touch with, there was nonobjection to 
treating Lord Mulford himself in a straightforward, 
even generous way. 

In return he would earn their gratitude ; which 
would be of some value, since he would continue 
to hold the key to it. 

While the scheming brain of the erstwhile pawn- 
broker's assistant was weighing facts and balancing 
probabilities as lie stood waiting outside the coverts, 
he himself occupied the miruh of the female sec- 
tion o* the party almost to tin* exclusion of all 
else. 

The Baroness was enthusiastic, Lady Mulh-rd 
amused, her e lder daughter interested, and Florence 
Kirby, the girl, alone in exposing a decided pre- 
judice against him on account of his looking like a 
“ piece of polished ebony.” 

“ Why, you talk as if lie were a nigger," said Lady 
Mulford. 

“ So he might be, underneath,” the girl main- 
tained. 

” You are as bad as Harry was when he first saw 
him,” smiled Mrs. D'Enville, 14 but he has got over 
it.” 

" And so will you, my dear,” the Baroness added 
to Florence, ” when you grow a little older*” 
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" Not I,” Florence replied, I always stick to 
first impressions.” 

Her mother laughed. 

*' ThaJ is because you have hardly lived long 
enough to arrive at a second edition.” 

“ Well, I don't like him and I won't.” 

II ri sister broke in : 

“ There is something about the man which com- 
pels attention,” she declared. 11 I suppose nobody 
knows wheijp he comes from ? ” 

They all looked at Mrs. D’Enville, and she re- 
sponded easily enough : 

11 The usual factory for millionaires, I suppose, 
wherever that may be.” 

” I expect it is a pretty ' shady ' spot,” put in 
Lady Million! in an ironical tone. 

“ This one looks as though he came from the 
darkest side, too, judging from his complexion,” 
interjected Florence pertly. The remark caused 
some amusement, and Florence was happy. 

” We shall have our young friend falling in love 
with him at this rate,” said the Baroness. 

“ Thanks,” retorted the girl, ” I prefer Euro- 
peans.” 

i€ Be quiet, Flome, ” her mother said, ‘ you are 
becoming personal. Mr. Leonardson is old enough 
to be your father.” 

" I know he is rich enough for anything, and I 
believe papa and he are going in for some business 
together,” the girl said. ” I overheard them talking 
about it before breakfast. I should give him a wide 
berth if it was me.” 

Maie D’Enville pondered. She had been un- 
favourably impressed by Leonardson herself at first 
sight — then the magnetism of the man had drawn 
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her and she forgot her prejudice. Harry had taken 
an immediate dislike to him, and this gul apparently 
had done the same. There was something queer, 
almost uncanny, about the man ; but he%as a per 
sonality, and to be treated with respect ii^ not with 
affection. When she found a chance of getting 
Lady Mulford alone she asked her : 

" Is John really going in with Mr. Lconard- 
son ? ” * 

" Apparently.” 

“ He is an extraordinary person. I am beginning 
to think he must be a sort of magician.” 

” Why, Maie, what is there so remarkable about 
this new departure ? ” 

” I believe- don’t repeal this he intended to do 
it when he came.” 

” Oil ! ” remarked Lady Mulford thoughtfully, 
” did lie ? John seemed to imagine it was his own 
idea. This dark gentleman is a person of some 
capacity, evidently. How r arc you progressing your- 
self, Mine ? ” 

Mi's. D’Enville did not reply directly. She did 
not know' herself. Iler usual light, more or less 
harmless method of dealing with nu n, which had 
carried her through up to the present, seemed to be 
an inadequate weapon w r ith which to confront the 
masterful determination of Lconardson's manner 
with her now. She no longer felt confident of her 
ability to control the movements of this ” tiger ” 
within the limits she had originally decided were 
desirable. It was no good blinking facts, and she 
was conscious that she could hardly define herself 
what their relative positions were at the moment, 
still less where this headstrong steed would lead her 
finally. She hoped Charles would soon be inde- 
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pendent of him, but the more shfe knew of the man 
the less was she able to persuade herself that Charles 
was likely to be more than the merest tool in his 
hands, jjiuppose he did not choose that they should 
ever be free of his influence, that he did not intend 
them to get out of the web ? She realised, with 
the curious mixture of apprehension and excite- 
ment which she had experienced more than once in 
her dealings *with Leonardson, that, if he chose, 
there could tee no doubt as to Iris power to control 
their lives — to the extent of controlling their in- 
come. Since this item was an essential constituent 
of existence for both of them, there did not appear 
to be much difference in the two. 

While recognising this she hoped that, by some 
stroke of fortune, things might so eventuate that 
they would regain their independence — however, the 
pros|)ect certainly appeared remote. As well might 
the salmon, caught in the wide meshes of the fisher- 
man’s net as he dashed eagerly towards the well- 
remembered shallows in the fresh clean river, 
struggle and twist and turn in the vain effort to 
break the strong twine. Lucky beyond belief 
almost were he to succeed, even with the loss of a 
fin or with lacerated sides, in breaking through into 
the quiet pool beyond. Nevertheless, reflected 
Mrs. D’Enville, if there is one thing more certain 
than another, it is that the future will bring what 
one least expects. At least, her experience led her 
to suppose so. 

“ You appear to be in some doubt,” remarked 
Lady Mulford at last. Her friend was gazing 
absently at nothing instead of answering. 

" I was wondering," she replied hesitatingly. 

“ Is there some unexpected development ? ” 
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The other sighed. Then she turned resolutely 
and tried to collect her thoughts. 

“ Does Mr. Leonardson strike you as a man who 
would allow any scruple, any principle, *£o prevent 
h : s attaining an object upon which he set his mind ? 
To tell the truth, he frightens me. I feel like a 
mouse in a trap for some reason — as though he had 
wanted Charles and me for some purpose — that he 
will use us for that purpose, and, When done with, 
calmly discard us — if that is his whirij.” 

“ I should not imagine he has ‘ whims,’ ” replied 
Lady Mulford, “ any more than a piece ot granite. 
As for ‘ principles,’ they are hopelessly out of date. 
No self-respecting member of society w’astcs his 
time indulging any such childlike fantasies.” 

She glanced mockingly at her companion. 

“ There," she continued, “ does that satisfy your 
present morbid outlook on life ? ” 

The other laughed. " Yes, you are right. The 
creature is getting on my nerves, lie is so calmly 
superior and assured that I exaggerate his powers.” 

” 1 know what you mean,” admitted Lady Mul- 
ford. “ Of course there is that about him. Possibly 
he may be one of those gifted individuals who always 
succeed in what they undertake — who trample over 
every obstacle. We shall see. But, Maic, tell me, 
are you afraid of him for yourself ? ” 

“I don’t know. Why should I fear, or anything 
else, him ? He can’t eat me ! ” 

“ I have never know you so disturbed about a 
n;„n before. You must be in love with him.” 

Mrs. D’Enville shuddered. 

” Don’t joke about it.” Then she looked up with 
a smile. “ You make me feel as though a goose 
was walking over my grave, Connie. I must be 
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either contracting senile decay or a bad liver if I 
can’t manage a man ” 

" Who admires yon,” put in Lady Mulford. 

“ I canK prevent that. Charles naturally w ants 
to keep in with him, and lie is evidently anxious to 
be friendly.” 

*' Quite so,” said the other satirically, “ but if 
you arc as worried as all that, 1 should hardly think 
t the game wotfh the candle.” 

“ It is a vofy big candle,” replied Mrs. D’En .’.lle, 
" and might bum away for the rest of our live-.” 

" It also might singe your wings in the pro- < 

“ Well, let’s hope it won’t. I may be looking for 
a mare’s nest. It is this disgustingly cold wind. 
It blows all the optimism out of one. Don Quixote 
would have lost conceit with the. finest windm 11 in 
existence if Ik. had lived in this climate.” 

“ I am glad to observe signs of convalescence,” 
responded Lady Mulford. “ Come along, it is time 
for lunch, and if the rain doesn't stop they will be 
back from shooting soon. They can’t go on in 
this.” 

" I want to see us placed upon a ' sound financial 
footing ’ — whatever that may be,” said Mrs. D'En- 
villc. “ Harry shall never know what it is to live 
with a perpetual dressmaker hanging over his head.” 

" I hope not- -sincerely. Poor boy ! ” 

“ Well, tailor then. I don’t suppose there’s much 
to choose.” 

“ How old wc are getting, Maic. He will be ‘ out ’ 
soon. I believe he is the only tiling you really care 
for. But he is a dear boy. I am not surprised.” 

“ There is nothing I wouldn’t do to make him 
happy,” said his mother fervently. “ I would give 
anything in the world to save him from the bitter- 
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ness of disillusion, the misery of loneliness, th« 

gradual death of all belief in humanity that 1 ” 

she broke off. " I shall have to go on the stage." 

" Or take a pill, dear. Come along andicat." 

" So wags our little world," observed Mrs. D’En- 
villc with a laugh. “ Everything ends in meals.” 

" Or smoke,” added Lady Mulford. 



CHAPTER XI 

The next t^o days passed cheerfully as far as the 
party were collectively concerned. Leonardson con- 
tinued his successful course, and even Florence 
Kirby fell to some extent under the spell of his 
attraction. lie laid himself out to please her, did 
not take offence at anything she said, and wore down 
gradually the feeling of antagonism she clearly en- 
tertained against him. It was all practice, he con- 
sidered. Since it was neither desirable nor possible 
to ride rough-shod over these people-- as he could 
now over such of his commercial confreres as of- 
fended him— it was well to learn how to manage 
them. He took her for a drive in his motor the last 
afternoon, when the shooting was over, and talked 
to hei 1 of the delights of London as he conceived 
they would appeal to a young girl. The opera he 
knew. He loved the music and the grandeur of the 
effects — they gratified his love of sensuous enjoy- 
ment — and he knew how to talk of money and its 
power so that he dazzled her. 

" He seems like a kind of magician,” she said to 
Harry. 

" Waves his wand and produces what you require, 
eh ? ” he inquired sarcastically. 

" I should think he could, pretty well, judging 
from the amount of money he seems to have.'* 
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" Oh, he stinks of cash, my dear. Don’t you think 
he looks the part ? ” 

“ Anyhow, I am going to stay with him next 
season when mother and father go. Ilshall be 
‘ out ’ then.” 

“ My word ! ” said Harry mockingly, ” unhappy 
man. He is presuming on his powers of resistance. 
Shall you accept him ? " 

As they were sitting in the saloon after dinner she 
merely annihilated him with a look-*or intended 
t<> do so. Harry seemed to bear up -under it sur- 
prisingly well. 

“ Little boys should lx; seen and not heard,” she 
remarked cuttingly. ” I know you don’t like him. 
No doubt you arc jealous.” 

” If you gi\e me the hint when I am in the way 
I will be an admirable gooselx-rry.” 

The girl laughed. “ Silly l*>y. It isn’t funny. 
As if I should look at an old creature like 
that.” 

” Wait till he gives you a few diamonds,” jeered' 
Harry. “ You won’t find him so ancient then. No 
woman, whatever her age, can resist such delicate 
attentions.” • ' 

He affected an air of sententious finality. Lady 
Florence put her nose in the air. 

" You are beneath contempt, malapert youth.” 

“ For the sake of our early friendship, perhaps 
you will throw me a crust when you pass me m your 
motor brougham sweeping a crossing.” 

” Motor broughams don’t sweep crossings,” she 
declared, getting up. "I am going to find better 
company than you.” She got a chair and drew it 
up by Lconardson, who was playing bridge. 

“ I am flattered,” said the latter. 
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“ Not at all, only I dislike cubs,” she answered 
in a voice calculated to reach llarry. 

" All right,” rejoined Harry, ” cubs grow up into 
foxes, b«| cubbcsses into vixens ; " he laid a strong 
emphasis on the last word. 

Lord Mulford, who was at the same table v* 
Lconardson, laughed. 

" Don't squabble, children ; .we are trying to hold 
our own against Mr. Lconardson, and it is precious 
hard work Without any distractions.” 

Lconardson smiled slowly. “ Bridge is a special 
hobby of mine. I always think it is a good test of 
one's ability to discern the characters of other 
people. They usually give an observer many op- 
portunities of judging." 

“ Oh dear," broke in the Baroness, who was 
Lord Mulford *s partner. " You make me quite 
nervous. What have you not found out about me 
by this time ? " 

11 That you are hard-hearted," the financier 
returned. 

She giggled appreciatively. During the past two 
days she considered him safely landed for her 
“ salon," as she termed it, and was highly pleased in 
consequence. 

" If that is all, I shall not be afraid of playing 
with you again in London." 

" I hope no one will ever be afraid of playing with 
me," he smiled at Mrs. D’Enville, his partner. 

<f I would rather play with you than against you, 
Mr. Lconardson," said Florence Kirby demurely, 
44 you always win." 

The Baroness was dealing and they were free to 
talk a moment. 

4t I agree with you," smiled the Baroness ; " need- 
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less to say, we are losing. Mr. Leonardson is a bad 
opponent/’ 

Maic D’Enville took up her hand without speak- 
ing. Harry had come up beliind her, $nd was 
looking over the cards as she sorted them. 

The Baroness left the declaration to Lord Mul- 
ford. 44 Hearts,” he said. 

" May I play, partner ? " asked Leonardson, with 
a curious accentuation of the last word? 

She could not but notice he was v&tching her 
intently, and knew his words fitted in to the pre- 
ceding conversation. 

11 Yes,” she replied, then hesitated, 11 please/' 

That night as she went upstair* to her room after 
staying a minute with the girl Florence, she met 
Leonardson coming along the passage, having 
changed into a smoking-coat. 

" What luck," he remarked, 44 can I have a word 
with you ? See, here is a comfortable sc da." 

He took the candle from her hand and indicated 
the piece of furniture in question placed in -a 
recess in th«* gallery. 

She sat down at once and lie placed himsdf be- 
side her; his voice was low, but full of a kind of 
suppressed insistence which it never occurred to her 
to disregard. 

" Mrs. D’Enville," he said, 44 how dc we 
stand ? " 

" In what way ? " she asked. 

" One must either advance or go back in one’s 
relations with human beings. It is impossible to 
remain at a fixed point." 

“ And ? " 

,f You must know it is my desire - my very ardent 
desire — to advance in your regard." He did not 
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rais'e his tones at all, but still spoke with the tense- 
ness which marked ins greeting of her. 

"’Well, I see no reason for you to suppose your 
desire ifanot being gratified.” She twisted a ring 
nervously on her finger. 

" I fancied somehow you were erecting a barrier, 
a sign-post with ‘ Halt ’ upon it.” 

She laughed at this, but the laugh was forced. 
This sign-pdst had another word inscribed upon it 
in black letters, and that word to her was " Danger.” 
Where he saw “ Halt ” she read the more sinister 
signal. 

It was true enough. She was perturbed, was 
struggling to hold up this very post. The necessity 
had arisen more quickly than she had foreseen. 
Already .Tie sought, without any fixed resolution, 
to avoid the occasions likely to lead to her being 
lift .alone with him. With other people present 
she did not mind, and she must keep on the right 
side of him still. It was almost ridiculous that she 
should be in such a case, but the fact was not altered 
thereby. Then Harrv, though he said nothing now 
against Lconardson. dearly did not like the unmis- 
takable emphasis of his attentions to her. 

Once this party broke up she would not see him 
for a while. This was clearly the thing to do. If 
ho liked the hook there was no necessity to worry 
about playing him — sufficient to leave the line in 
the water, he would not break away. Yes, she 
must get off to the Riviera or Egypt, perhaps, till 
tiie summer. In the meanwhile the barb might be 
drhen well home in case of accidents. 

" One docs not require such tilings for one’s 
friends.” 

“ Then it was my imagination ? ” 
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" Obviously." 

" And there is no barrier for me to be afraid of ? f> 

He leaned towards her from his comer of the sJfi, 
and the action brought his face into the tj|dius of 
the light from her candle — burning on a tabic out- 
side the recess. It struck her that he resembled 
some vigorous relentless spirit. His florid colour- 
ing, coal-black hair and white, even teeth made 
three strong contrasts. Undeniably thfe man pos- 
sessed physical as well as mental fascination. H it, 
at the same time, Mrs. IVEnville instinctively re- 
belled against the idea. lie appealed solely to the 
lower side of her nature, and >he remembered who 
and what he was. 

" Friendship need kn«»w no barrier, ,f she repeated. 

"That is no answer. I do not think I could he 
with you much -and be content with friendship." 

She leaned forward and moved her dress more 
over her foot as women do when their knees are 
crossed. 

" I fancy it would not hurt you to go without 
something. It might l>e a new experience." 

It is one I have no wish t<> undergo— or inten- 
tion. But listen to me. Some months past I saw 
you for the first time. You were at the opera — 
in Lord Lancasl tire’s box. Do you remember ? " 

" So long ago ? " She thought a moment. 11 Yes, 
I recall the circumstance. I was exceedingly 
bored." 

" You did not look it. I thought then, as I do 
now, that I had never seen a woman more fit for 
a throne." 

“ You arc very complimentary," she said easily, 
but her hands trembled slightly as she twisted the 
ring again. 
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“ I learned your name from a companion. You 
were married. That was a misfortune. However, 

I felt I must know you. Your husband was at my 
hand, go to speak, and you are aware of the 
riM.” 

Her laugh sounded hollow and lost in the empty 
silent gallery. Not a soul was about upstairs, and 
not a sound reached them from the men below in 
the distant* sm< >king-ro< >m . 

“ So CKhrles was only required for the intro- 
duction ? That is more flattering to me than to 
him." 

“ \Ve are n<*l <hildren," he went on, “ and there 
is no need to dissimulate between us. What did 
you think I meant to-night at bridge ? ” 

" Really, 1 am overwhelmed,” she said in a mock- 
ing lone — but it was an effort. “ That Mr. Leon- 
ai'bon should pay me these tributes is more than 
enough to turn my head." 

“ Tehut,” he muttered, “ I am in earnest.” 

“ Audi must go to bed. Such behaviour as this 
is most unseemly at my age. 'i ou should get 
Florrie to keep you company if you like it. She 
might imagine it romantic.” 

“ Siic rather resembles you,” he said. “ I admire 
her.” 

” Probably she would have no objection, girls 
don’t as a rule.” 

" My wife,” he continued slowly, “ will have a 
gri at position. No queen will be richer, lew as 
powerful.” 

“ She will be a person to be envied. Are you 
thinking seriously of Florrie ? If so, I shall begin 
to make up to her. I shall have a claim as a poor 
relation.” The flippancy was less forced. Mrs.' 
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D’Enville felt safer, for some reason, as though she 
had no immediate j>eril to fear. 

“Suppose you had not been married/' he mur- 
mured, " or had been a widow, I should ha^fe looked 
no further / 1 

Again she mocked him with an easy assurance 
which pleased him intensely. He did not know the 
curious influence he exercised upon her ; he was 
determined she should understand hi/j programme 
up to a point, and he meant to inforxvHier now. 

“ I always t«*ll C harles D'Knville he is in my way," 
she said. 44 Think what dresses I might have had I " 

“ Had he chanced not to be ? " he inquired, his 
voice almost hissing through his teeth. 

She yawned and put her hand in front of her 
mouth. 

“ Fancy expecting me to solve hypothetical con- 
undrum^ at bed-time." 

“ Is that all you will say ? " He smiled now with 
a complete change of manner. 

“ I don't think many women would refuse you, 
Mr. Leonardson." She got uj). “ I really must go 
to bed. Cnx»d -night." 

She held out her hand, which lie took in his own. 
Whenever he touched her she felt the same odd 
thrill as of some unexpected shock of electricity. 

He stood gravely in front of her, still holding her 
hand. 

" The time is not yet. But should I be in the 
position to renew this conversation at the point we 
.now leave it, I will make it hard for you to be an 
exception to your statement." 

There was no reason for him to show her all his 
meaning- since he meant her to b$ his wife. He 
never wasted ammunition. He r^iMl her hand to 

F 
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his lips with his eyes fixed on hers, and she allowed 
hiitVTpassivcly, with no motion to stop him, though 
she -would have prevented it but for a kind of rnes- 
merisin^ effect his look seemed to produce on her. 

“ Good-night, Maie," he said, allowing the name 
to linger on his tongue, as though he were loth to 
part with it. " You would be a queen indeed." 

He turned abruptly and made his way down- 
stairs. Shft'watched him go, expecting him to turn 
round ; htify he did not. At last she shivered, and, 
taking up the candle, moved slowly to her room, 
a prey to discomposing thoughts. 

Presently she went to Lady Mul ford and stayed 
with her a long time, chatting gaily, till she was 
almost turned out. She wanted company. 

When Lconardson readied the smoking-room 
Lord Mul ford looked up and said, 

" Hullo, \vc thought you must have gone to bed- 
What’s been keeping von ? ” 

" I chanced to hit upon something in connection 
with my affairs, and took the opportunity of working 
it out roughly." 

Charles D’Enville raised his glass. 

" Here's to a successful denouement. I hope it 
concerns our joint venture." 

" I think it may do," replied Lconardson. 



CHAPTER XII 

Shortly after his return to Londdfi, Howard 
Lconardson moved into his new residence, where 
he inhabited a few rooms until the final elaborate 
plans of decoration and furnishing should be brought 
to completion. lie wished to keep an eye on the 
details himself and see that nothing went wrong, 
liis early training stdl made it painful to spend 
money without knowing he got a proper return for 
it, and he liked to watch proceedings for himself - 
even when thousands of pounds were being lavished 
like water. 

One Saturday morning in the middle of March, 
Charles D’Enullc called on him in Carlton House 
Terrace by appointment. He was admitted by an 
impassive butler, who conducted him to a line room 
at the back of the house which the financier used 
for transacting any business which did not call him 
to the City. 

The visitor was astonished at the magnificence 
of the final achievement. 1 le had not seen the place 
for some time, and, notwithstanding his knowledge 
that Leonardson intended to spare neither money 
nor trouble in obtaining a unique result, the actual 
imposing splendour, the fine taste, the skill and in- 
genuity with which every feature of the building had 
been made the most of — above all, the self-evident 
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perf^til^pT every individual picture, piece of fur- 
nitwew^aftuary, in fact, of every detail —combined 
to form a masterpiece of effective, yet distinguished 
and refined display. 

Clearly he had known whom to employ, though* 
D’Enville as he entered the millionaire’s sanctum. 

” Good-morning, D’Enville. Sit down, will 
you ? ” said the ow r ner. 

“ I congratulate you, my dear fellow, most heart- 
ily. It appears splendid almost unreal. I am 
much looking forward to going over the whole,” 
responded the visitor, taking the proffered seat. 

" Thanks. Glad you like it. The finishing touch 
was put on this morning. Since I last saw you I 
have become the possessor of Balrig Castle also. I 
intend that to be the substance of which this is the 
shadow.” 

11 Not the Duke’s place ! ” 

Charles D’Enville sat up in his surprise. Balrig 
was known to be on the market privately — at a 
million and a half. Even he was taken aback at 
this evidence of Leonardson’s unlimited resources. 
The castle was vast and the estate near two 
hundred thousand acres. 

“ Formerly,” returned the new owner calmly. 
“ But now we must get to work. I have two or 
three matters to discuss with you.” 

” Very happy,” exclaimed the other. 

" Owing to our both being away at different times, 
1 haven’t seen you for some six weeks now.” 

” That is so.” 

” I will commence with a short r&ume of your 
position. Mitchet Court, your place in Surrey, is 
very heavily mortgaged, up to about one and a half 
times its utmost value in these bad times.” 
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" Yes,” agreed D'Enville, looking dis- 

concerted. ^ ~ 

“ I control the; mortgagees. Outside that, all 
your floating capital is now locked up in the J^angor 
mine and the ' Ubique 1 Company/' 

11 Yes,” tame doubtfully from the other. 

“ When the remaining ten shillings per share were 
called up on your twenty thousand Klangors, it wa- 
iny happiness to lend you the required Amount, as 
you- -well did not have it available." * 

“ Yes, of course, 1 w;s greatly obliged, l>ut know ■ 
ing the value of tin* property — ” 

“ Quite so. 1 may tell you the * Wbique ' (oin 
pany is at this moment in a distinctly critical state 
I happen to be in the position to dose down the 
works or else re-establish them on a thoroughly 
satisfactory basis." 

“ Indeed, I had no idea — ” 

“Directors usually haven't but no matter. In 
addition to these you have yum fees from three or 
four companies and the marriage settlement of 
fifteen thousand pounds/* 

“Exactly. You seem excellently posted in 
my affairs, my dear Mlow, but I don’t quite 


“ You will in a moment. That, I fancy, com- 
pletes the tale of the various bulwarks between 
yourself and bankruptcy.” 

" I sincerely hope adequate bulwarks, too," 
smiled D'Enville. 

“ That entirely depends upon yourself.” 

“ I — I don’t quite follow.” 

" I believe I am correct in stating that our 
primary understanding was to the effect that you 
were to do certain things for me in return for the 
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seat you now have on the board of the Klangor 
( nrnpany? ” 

, “ Perfect ly far as anything definite was said.” 

' Mr. IVKnville was perplexed. He wondered what 
in tli(*W'»ild this concise statement of liis affairs 
\\a*- leading 1 1 j > to. 

" N» tiicit I have perform* d my share of the 
bargain ? ” 

Most certainly yon have ; and a bit mor* , n.% 
dear felloW.” 

*' (iood. Yon on your side intioduced me to 
your wife, m < uied mv election to various clubs and 
generally f :.o * me good value. So there we may 
say t I ni t vo air quits :* ” Ik 1 raided his eyebrows 
trad d .sgruably. 

1 V hn \ jlh* assented, and the financier resumed : 

“ Now, be I ore 1 am prepared to continue our 
parwieiship ' let ns call it then- L one other 
cueumstanre in wlneh youi *e :i\e * o-operation is 
indispensable." 

1 am sure I shall he glad — ” began the 
other. 

“ That will be all the better,” interrupted Leon- 
ardson, ” but hist let me enlighten you as to its 
nature.” 

HTaivillc looked expectant. 

” It is my intention to marry Mrs. D’Envillc 
before the year is out — stay,” he raided a warning 
hand a> D’EnvilIe half rose from his chair, his eyes 
full of wonder, and his mouth half-open. “ I admit 
the remark may sound abrupt, but 1 always like to 
be understood.” 

Clierles IVEnville caught hold of his collar in 
front and pulled it away from his neck. 

" Sir ! ” lie ejaculated, rising. 
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“ Pray remain scale ‘d." interposed the financier 
quickly. “ There is no occasion tor emotion. *’ 

D'Enville sank down again. Hi.'- brain whiiled. 
It was one thing foi him to neglect and ifinyv In's 
v ife, it was amain 1 < ninrlv for J \rv to marry some- 
one else. 'J’i j hr *nauh ■ *n. too ! I nderneath In*, 
ca&enu^s to please the im»nr\ -prince lay tin; hcre- 
ditarv contempt ol the aiisioer.it foi the man of the 
piople-- always re.ulv to flash out when \fwnon and 
maiii.iye were in qaMh>n Pmc M-ntijhent and 
j.rob j.ld\ fof*I»sfi t bit * (hi human and bv no m»\hs 
unc< •! union. e\en m lh« -e drill- i.itie days, 

D'Kmille wps takui 1 v -mpM.e foi Ibe moment ; 
it seemed to him il.a! Ie<*na:d- . ' w-* presuming 
beyond his hmit. lh* ie wen -«*:e.v ; huic*> a fellow 
Could not put up with Then an id*\t amrk him. 

" It is all very well l<a you to talk Id e that, but 
she happens to be biv wile and the law. 1 fame, 
has some objection to sudden » han^e-. width are 
made pul dn . Ih-N \oic« was •-i.ei I in:;. 

Leonanhon .-cowled. 

“ )l;in:,r;is * an !w dished. Supp-i e. rny 

friend. \ on e : \ e a t< w jnnmtes‘ < undid e- »n :d« ra ! eai 
to wliat I have «od lie lix» d l >T.p\ die w nh hts 
eye — 11 in ampin* ta n with m\ teimuks anenl your 
finances.” 

Tlit* other b< ; an to regain a normal sense r>f pro- 
portion. lie iolLwed Leon.ud-onV advice. and 
applied his by no means since: Ji mtrll«M t f<> the 
question. Wliat did he mean * P»v |ove, yr-> ! 
He would smadi lmn ; In- could, mile-*, he fell in with 
this project. Damn it all it was too mm.h ! Let 
him do his worst. 

" You have yet something to learn, Mr. Iaionard- 
son,” he said with some dignity. 11 Gentlemen are 
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somehow prejudiced in these matters.” He moved 
to the door, and the other watched with a gleam of 
amusement in his eye. 

” Biforc you go— to lxiggary," lie spoke very 
distinctly, ” Jet me put it to you what will hap- 
pen. The Klangor mine will not start working until 
I give the word - you appreciate that ? The 
' Ubiquc * will go into liquidation. Mitchet Court 
will be sold for a song. Your other companies ai 
worth,” fTc snapped his lingers, 0 if 1 c hoose. Mrs. 
D’Enville ’s debts and your own are not inconsider- 
able. Your son will leave Eton. Your wife will 
welcome you, I imagine, as a man of genius. You 
yourself will eke out a cheerful existence as an un- 
discharged bankrupt in, say, Tooting or Brussels.” 

Charles D’Enville paused. Damn the fellow ! 
What he said was the bare truth. It might be as 
well to go a little further into it before defying 
him. 

”0n the other hand." resumed Leonardson, " if 
you arc sensible; --v<»u are a man of the world — the 
mine will commence operations forthwith and pay 
at least thirty per cent, the lirst year. f Ubiquc ' 
will continue to prosper, ditto your other companies. 
I will make you a — present — of the Mitchet mort- 
gages. I may be allowed — without lacerating your 
feelings - to suggest that you and Mrs. D'Enville are 
scarcely a fond couple. You will be free to marry 
again if you desire ” 

“ I shall feel obliged by your omitting to comment 
on my relations with Mrs. D'Enville,” put in that 
lady s husband. 

" I will confine myself to essentials. There is 
only one other lady whose name need be mentioned. 

1 refer to Miss Fitz-Nevil.” 

* 
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D’Envillc sat down again a little abruptly, llis 
air of hauteur grew less marked. 

" Er — I beg pardon ? ” 

"No doubt your friendship with the ladjj-is no 
secret to a good many of vour acquaintances. It 
is not an extravagant pri« e to pay for letting the 
public into your confidence also." 

" What is not ? " 

' Some fifteen thousand a year. Th«lf sum will 
approximately represent the almost ifhmediate 
difference between your income if you allow your 
present speculations to mature, and the interest on 
your marriage settlement at three percent." 

" Possibly I was a ti ii]«* preeipitate just now " 

,r Pray don't mention it," said Leonardson 
smoothly. " I ened myself on tin? side of direct- 
ness." 

" I should be glad to know the precise torrm 
of your proposal/’ D’Enville remarked after a 
pause. 

He wiped his forehead witli his handken hief. This 
man had upset hi-, equanimity in no slight degree. 
His innate selfishness had l>egun to work on the 
situation, and anv qnixoth notions of high-mindrd- 
ness appeared melodramatic as between two such 
men as Leonardson and himself. The world was 
a place in which one must give and take. Let those 
who cared run their heads against brick walls, lie 
had no intention of doing so. 

After all, in these days, no otic realh bothered 
w’ho one was or what one did so long as one's bank- 
ing account could lx* given as a reference. Fifteen 
thousand a year is not to be pit ked up in the street. 

The leaven was working. 

" It is unfortunate that the mattejhas to be made 
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so public, but 1 fear tlicrc is no alternative to your 
allowing your-elf to be divorced." 

" I ? ” The speaker stared. This was no joke. 

“ ¥bu i\ your - er relations with the lady wc 
have iiMiiiHuied are so notorious - if you will for- 
gi\<* my saving so - that it would scarcely be prac- 
ticable lor \oii to W t in- petit:- »ner.” 

" You igo too t.ir. li r. abmid.” 

“ [ir-it^think a monirnt longer. A year’s trip on 
the Continent. A11 imdt feuded Miit. A nine days' 
emtse altbrr, no more, and when you return the 
whole thing blown < »\ » r. You will be free, rich, 
stdl young. Why -\ou will hu\e tin: world at your 
led ! " 

“ I must haw time.” 

” Sleep on it, by all means.” 

“ No, hang it all. tlieie 1- Murry.' ^ jd his father, 
with a taidy thor.ght fot tin* lo\, " It will do him 
no good, and he is my - si. ’ 

It will scarcely be .t Inn to lie obliged to give 
up his career an 1 In « 1 - -me 1.1 on- of extracting a 
h\ mg tioin hi - win. ’lume 1- not niudi opening 
for delight lul young gentlemen of his kind to-day 
in the workei s nun t.” 

“ Ihit - but - 

“ Whereas when I am his step-father, I will see 
to it that he is no loser. Why rather than let that 
stand in the way- I will guarantee to make him a 
millionaire by the time lie corner of age ; he shall 
enter my busmen.” 

“ Humph ! ” ejaculated Mr. D’EnviJle. 

Certainly the boy would be no better off if he 
declined this arrangement. If lie agreed, Maic would 
scarcely suffer in a worldly sense. The wife of the 
coining king of finance— slic would not be likely 
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to complain. He thought of her extravagant tastes 
and love of disj)lav which she had never been able 
to indulge. No - lie had only himself to consul, i - 
it is wonderful how many people are unftble i . > 
discern the pu-rnce or absence of the lelteis “ i,u ” 
before the v\oid “ mIIiHi” should lie r< indent ? Alter 
all, he would real l v be doing both Male and Harry 
a good turn - in the end. Theie was th^tenipmary 
unpleasantness but Hie would be the pj^ii inner in 
the c a-r. lie began to set* luniM-If m (lie la-ht «»l a 
magnanimous hein f.u t» >r. Han." it all, iv»r\ >uo 
scon d ail round but himself >tav he got hlte.n 
thousand a year. kbit Leonard-' m -aid lie would 
male Harry a millionaire. A in. m of the woild 
Would not ha state. • urely, in mi< h a posit;, in ? ft 
was not I.r< mud- »n was right theie, ;l- though hr 
and .Male wen* a devoted couple; and what was a 
divorce, after all? lie was no bv v, he knew the 
side-streets and all* vs of life as well a- the main 
thomra’jifairs, and lie < mild inmibi r <-u hi, « , 

those of hi-* intimates who would be in i! e position 
to hold up t }:• ir hands in rebel. e. ]nd< id, tjio-r 
With 1 1 11 lea. t to 111' le tliemseh I'S Would l-e the la a 
to condemn anotla i it was al\\a\> the guil'v 
who nuM loudly protested their own innni i-ni <■ by 
shrieking scorn at tho-o who broi e the i|e\uiih 
commandment by being found out in 1 >p a! mg the 
seventh. 

Charles DT.nville drew a deep birath. 

** Time is much in what you Mi\\” 

A smile curled the others lip-. Ahh-e f. h he Jiad 
foreseen this conclusion to the same, he could not 
repress the slight, sign of triumph at the justifica- 
tion of his estimate of D Enville. * 

" I do not wish to coerce your judgment/' the 
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financier said with hidden irony ; 41 take a night to 
think things over, as I suggested. ” 

“ Let me hear your ideas/’ muttered the now 
conquered man. 

“ In the first place you will merely inform Mrs. 
T) Knville. of the projK>sed alteration in her condition 
as regards yourself. I must choose my own time 
lor the latgr development.” 

” As yqu please,” remarked the other. He began 
to see a little more light. lie w;s necessary to 
Leonardson in this transaction, therefore his con- 
sent was proportionately more valuable. 

” On the day I marry Mrs. IVKnville/' Leonard- 
son broke in on his thought, ” I will treble your 
then income. You will get a lead of your son 
then.” 

Leonardson 's words sounded even more magni- 
ficent than the bare tacts behind the statements 
<uiild fairly be held to justify. He could not help 
making the most of his goods it was hereditary. 
Since llarry D’Knvilie was to lx‘ his stop-son, it 
would be no gieat call upon his generosity to put 
the boy in the position he might be expected to 
occupy. Besides, lie was looking ahead. Harry 
was one of the levers which might l>e required — 
Leonardson honestly hoped not— in dealing with 
im intended wife. 

During the past two months he had seen a good 
deal of her, and his first desire to possess her had 
grown into an overmastering passion. The man 
w.\s determined that she should be his. Her 
hooding and her beauty had equally appealed to 
him from the first, and now it was herself, the woman, 
he wanted. She had aroused the l>est and worst 
in a strong man’s soul. He harboured no fan- 
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tastic ideals on the subject of marriage, but this Was 
no passing fancy. Mrs. D’Enville was his mate — 
she should be his wife. Nothing should stand in 
his way. As it was, there appeared to be no in- 
superable obstacle, no serious one even. He wanted 
her love, though* — that this high-bred lady should 
return his passion. But his resolve was fixed, and 
he must have her with or without her love. And 
what a wife, he thought. A womaif fit to adorn 
any state - -wasted on this feeble creature before 
him. She would know how to appreciate what he 
could give her. Jewels, palaces, every conceivable 
luxury of extravagance the heart of a human being 
could desire or so lit' com rived it. 

At any rate, he thought he was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with her character to calculate the in- 
fluence such considerations would exercise upon it 
— and she was not indifferent to him now, or he 
greatly mistook her. Charles D’Envillr could have 
his money-— as much as necessary, but his body and 
soul were dear at any price, and Leonardson would 
never pay more than was expedient, ewn in such 
a case as this. Thinking thus lie resumed : 

44 She must be free as soon as the law can make 
her. I am ready now. Will you at range to go 
abroad for a year -or what ? " 

41 Of course, we must have some undertaking.*’ 

41 I am quite willing,” absented Leonardson. 
44 No doubt we can easily arrive at a satisfactory 
arrangement.* 1 

For some minutes the two men reviewed the case, 
and Charles IVEnville was agreeably surprised to 
find that the financier would be prepared to pay 
high enough to satisfy his own most optimistic 
notions. 
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, There was* very little tolta really. They decided 



Lconardson. having made np his mind, wished 
to comjTfcte the matter off-hand. He also knew 
tliat what lie offered would appear to the otjher man 
as magnificent at 11k* moment ; whereas, if he 
waited, D’Knvillc’s cupidity might get to work and 
induce him t ft try and extract still more. “ Strike 
while the i|jpn is hot/* lie always found a wise 
aphorism. 

As a matter of fact, since the shares in the Klangor 
mine alone would eventually make IVEnville some- 
thing like a millionaire in the ordinary course of 
events, lit' would not be denuding his own pocket 
to any alarming extent. 

Having arrived at an agreement, Leonardson 
drew up a rough draft of it, which they both signed. 

“ It only remains for Mrs. D’Enville to fall into 
line/' remarked her husband. 

“Have you any doubt ? ” queried Leonardson, 
with a cynical laugh. 

“ That is your business.” 

11 Quite so. But we are working together.” 

” To the best of my ability,” D’Enville assured 
him. 

” You undertake that you will use your best 
endeavours to persuade your wife ? ” 

” But I cannot answer for her.” 

” The day the divorce proceedings commence I 
will give you the Mitchct mortgages and set your 
affairs generally on a sound basis. I do not pay 
for her until she is my wife— and the further sum 
is dependent on that happy event.” 

" But- — ” 
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r give you my word. It is usually considered 
sufficient. In the other matter I prefer the more 
elaborate process to prevent any misunderstanding 
—since it is rather a large sum." 

D'Ertvillc ran over the heads of the business in 
his miiUl once more. It was good enough. He 
held out his hand. 

“ Agreed," he observed, in a slightly higher key 
than usual. > 

Lconardson took the hand gravely.* He despised 
the man before him, but lie had no notion that 
a more squeamish individual might have hesitated 
before shaking hands with him— even considering 
that his — Lconardson ’s —own conduct did not err 
on the side of nice feeling. The dirt which accumu- 
lates on money would seem to spread to the souls 
of tho*c who devote these appanages to its acquire- 
ment, stifling all such unbusinesslike qualities as 
honour and shame. There undoubtedly are men 
who would allow themselves to be divorced for a 
smaller sum than half a million pounds, and yet 
there probably was a period in their lives when they 
would have blushed with honest shame at the bare 
idea. But age brings discretion — or so we are led 
to believe. One seems to have heard of other men, 
who deliberately permit their name to be smirched 
in the Courts in order to set fiee a woman they 
happen to love, but who finds life with them tire- 
some. It does not necessarily follow that the same 
symptoms indicate a particular disease in every case. 
Yet Charles D’Enville became firmly convinced that 
he v.as, if not noble, at least acting in the best 
interests of his family by falling in with Leonard- 
son J s proposition. 

Undoubtedly gold is an eloquent pleader, with no 
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little ability to sway the jury of a man’s consq/ence 
and convince that weak judge — his mind. ; 

“ I shall see you later then — with Mrs. /D’En- 
ville and the boy — to dinner ? ” Leonardion re- 
marked, «fes his accomplice finally rose to j(ake h’s 
departure. J 

“ Yes,” assented D’Enville. 

Now the die was cast he saw no reason for worry- 
ing — indeed, .^he flattered himself that few people 
could come to a decision , and having done so, adhere 
to it with suen strong-minded determination as him- 
self. It is not difficult — indeed, it saves trouble — 
to have one’s mind made up by someone else. 
Weakness and obstinacy, usually held to be 
colleagues, can thereby preen themselves in the 
belief that they are strength and resolution. It is 
a sorry masquerade. 

" It will be a curious party,” he added. 

" We may, without conceit, pride ourselves on 
exceptional success in handling what might be re- 
garded as a difficult situation.” 

" With considerable savoir jaire," said D’Enville 
lightly ; “ it is seldom a family dinner is attended 
by two heads.” 

” There is no one else coming. Mrs. D’Enville 
perhaps will act as hostess ? ” Leonardson’s eyes 
glittered. 

” One might almost call it a rehearsal,” D'En- 
ville declared with a chuckle. 

Pride of race had constituted his only reason for 
opposing the transference of his wife to another man 
— for a consideration. Pride of race and honour being 
archaic luxuries, the price has gone down. Even the 
D'Enville brands seemed to be at a discount when 
confronted bv a suitable " honorarium.” Possibly, 
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however, all D’Envilles did not value them at the 
same figure. 

They discussed a few further details of importance, 
and Charles D’Enville departed. 

Left t& himself, Leonardson paced the floRr of his 
room fog some time. Many thoughts crowded in 
upon him. He saw a small, alert boy with wild 
black eyes running loose in Whitechapel, a source 
of terror to those younger than himself .and treated 
with some respect by his bigger companions. No 
one cared to fight him then ; he never gave in, and 
was as tough and wiry as whipcord. His mother’s 
wild blood was more developed than the paternal 
instinct to cringe. 

He saw also a boy in his teens, shrewd, old for 
his years, the equal of the keenest in a contest of 
wits. Afterwards came the birth of real ambition, 
a comprehension of what might be won in the 
world. As he progressed up the ladder the rungs 
were kicked away ruthlessly. He remembered how 
he first realised that he was not equipped for mixing 
with “ toffs,” and, with the realisation, the resolve 
to fit himself for the highest society in the land. 
Success had followed by slower degrees here. He 
had so much to forget, to unlearn. But now his 
slightly abrupt but assured manner and perfect 
self-possession would carry him anywhere. The 
former impressed and the latter gave him command 
over any situation. If people scoffed behind his 
back they would not to his face, and, after 
all, he stood for the real deity of mammon — 
gold. 

On the flood of a huge majority he would ride to 
{tower and place. If, here and there, a few strange 
beings withstood the might of his money, they 
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would form a perfectly negligible minority, and 
could not possibly affect the ultimate issue. 

Why had he waited so long ? 'Ten years before 
lie was rich - really rich— -but he told himself he had 
been \nse. llis position \Vas paramount now, not 
half a dozen men in the world controlled such in- 
terests, and to reach this point had demanded 
(•very hour of his time, all the concentrated power 
of his intcllbct. He had been right — half-measures 
obsolete. 

It was curious this vain, beautiful woman should 
have obsessed him now to the exclusion of every 
other desire in life. Heretofore he had contracted 
no tie to hamper him. Very early he recognised 
the folly of marrying from his own class, and no 
sentiment was allowed to interfere with tlic career 
he had mapped out. 

Somehow the fact of her being already married 
enhanced her value from the outset. He liked 
obstacles, real obstacles, for the pleasure of sur- 
mounting them. At first he entertained no definite 
idea of marriage. That had come when Maie 
D’Enville was lucky, or unlucky, enough to stir the 
depths of his being. Her careless love of gaiety, 
her wit and, above all, the type of her beauty, a 
type he had never met before on equal terms, 
gripped him irresistibly — doubtless to some extent 
because she chanced to be the first of her class who 
attracted him. At any rate, Leonardson was con- 
sumed with the flame of desire. Even so he did 
Vx A regret the delay. His prize would be the more 
pneious. In the pride of liis strength he acknow- 
ledged no possibility of defeat or failure. 

That night she would come to his house. The 
first guest — her husband did not count — since the 
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work had been completed She should see a little 
of what he could do — what his brain could plan, 
his wealth carry out. 

Any woman would appreciate the comphmi nt . 
She would understand he meant her m. Was 
Mrs DVEnville likely to ictuse a man who could 
make her the equal of queens ? The boy, Harry, 
she loved him and should have lnm. And Lcon- 
ardsons sardonic humour was tickled by the notion 
of including htr husband— tlu piesent possessor of 
his future wife m his party It should be a 
pleasant evening Only he would not show th< m 
the house He would take lit r over it alone one 
day and point out its advantage *> for a woman 

It must be a shoit dinnu followed by a tluatie, 
so that no constraint might appear. He rang the 
bell and gave his final instiuctiuns. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The inaugural dinner at Howard Leonardson’s 
house passed off well. Everything was done with 
the utmost magnificence. The host was a model 
of urbanity, Charles D’Envillc showed himself at 
his gayest and most debonair, and his wife was ex- 
cited and interested by the beauty and grandeur 
of her surroundings. Consequently she looked and 
talked her best. Harry was impressed — as any boy 
would have been — and he had partially overcome 
his dislike of the " Rajah ” — his nickname for 
Leonardson. 

He was up for his leave from Eton towards the 
end of the Easter half and prepared to enjoy him- 
self. They went on afterwards to the play — a light 
comedy showing the foibles of the fashionable 
world in a pleasantly satirical manner. Then, 
finally, after supper, Leonardson left them, and 
father, mother and son drove back to the flat 
together. 

A thought that this was probably the last occasion 
of the sort came to Charles D’Enville as he let him- 
self in and held the door for the others. It is seldom 
a man grows so hardened or callous that the know- 
ledge of a rupture of long-established habit, a change 
of environment, a departure for any considerable 
period from accustomed associations, fails to affect 
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him with a sensation of indefinite sadness, of vain 
t<‘gret. The feeling passes, but it is poignant 
while it lasts 

" We have chipped one or tw'o fragments off the 
bright side of life in this small bo\ of ours, M.uc, 
in our time," he said 

She put her atm round Harry s shoulder. 

“ It hasn’t been much of a home for you, old boy, 
I am afiaid," she spoke in a loving fbne 

“ It’s a ripping little place mothfer,” the boy 
rc plied “ I agiee with father ; " he took the latter’s 
aim “ We tub along,’’ he declared. 

1 he two paicnts exchanged a glance. For a 
m nutc Charlt s I) Enville almost legretted his bar- 
gun He was leminded of the days when he be- 
lieved in the world He soon recovered, however. 
“ It is a trifle small afW our friend’s new abode.” 
Mrs. D’Enville’s eyes shone " lie must be as 
rich as Croesus I had no idea when he fust came 
here that he was more than an ordinary millionaire ’’ 
“ It was pretty fan for a Rajah," Harry asserted. 
“ How would you like to have the spending of 
his income, sonny ? ” inquired lus mothei 

“ By Jove 1 it would be all light " He looked at 
her and noticed she appeared excited 

“ Why, fathei, your better half is icgretting she 
can’t have a shot for him herself , ” he winked 
solemnly at hei. 

" You foolish boy,” she murmured. ' Come, we 
had better all go to bed ” 

The next morning Mis D’Envillc, moved by the 
wlum of the moment, escorted her son to church. 
They lunched with some friends, and then, as it 
chanced to be fine and warm, Harry insisted on 
taking her to the Zoo— for which he had been given 
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two tickets. When alone together they were almost 
like brother and sister. She forgot all her worries 
for the moment and entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the thing. She chaffed him mercilessly on 
his fancy lor such an infantile pastime but she en- 
joyed it as much as lie did. llarry was keenly 
interested in natural history, he always had a taste 
for it, and Iiq roamed round the gardens in great 
> content for sofnc time. 

“ How lorffc does the performance take ? ” ■ in- 
quired Mrs. D’Envdle piemen tiy- 

" Performance ? ” 

" It is a compliment to call it that — funeral pro- 
cession." 

"Don’t display your ignorance," he retorted, 
" the animals are alive.” 

" You are surely joking ? ” slie a^ked with as- 
sumed gravity. " I am certain they expired agrs 
ago from boredom and are all stufled. If they 
haven’t i J ley ought to have. / should, and shall if 
you keep me here much longer.” 

" Wluit, become stuffed ? ” lie felt licr arm, "it 
doesn’t seem like sawdust yet." 

His mother laughed. " It really is not unin- 
teresting. Look at those poor birds in that great 
cage. They can 11 y round and round and perch on 
reel trees ami swim in real water — but they are 
prisoners all the same." 

"1 know," said Harry gravely, "when one 
thinks of that 1 always want to open the doors and 
lei them out." 

" They would only die of starvation or be shot." 

" Yes, 1 suppose so, but the shame is to bring 
them from their homes." 

" They give pleasure to a lot of people, and I 
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believe they come to prefer having everything done 
for them. At any rate they are safe from hawks 
and vultures.” 

V It is a poor way of existing. If I thought that 
I wouldn’t mind, but they must simply long to 
really spread their wings and fly again— to be 
free.” 

“ You arc young, my infant.” The speaker 
sighed. “ When you grow up a bit more you will# 
begin to see there are worse thing# in the world 
than a quiet haven where you are well looked after 
and arc -hut off from all danger, even if the same 
bars limit your range.” 

“Don’t be so beastly pessimistic,” said Harry, 
seizing her arm and leading her off. “ Come on, 
we will go and see the lions fed. 1( is just time. If 
that doesn’t buck you up we shall have to visit the 
monkey -house.” 

“ If you dare,” his mother laughed. 

“ Stale as an election-egg- try another.” 

A crowd thronged the lion-house. People will 
always go to see an exhibition of naked savagery. 
There is a potent attraction in the sight of a great 
caged beast purring and gloating over a piece of 
raw meat- then tearing it fiercely as he holds it 
between Ins paws. 

“Hullo, here's the Rajah,” exclaimed Harry, 
pausing before a cage where a splendid Bengal 
tiger paced impatiently to and fro, awaiting his 
meal. The steel muscles rippled under the smooth 
skin, and he gave vent to a short growl of annoyance 
as he reached the extent of his cage each time and 
turned with a quick jerk which indicated how his 
fierce spirit chafed at the restraint. 

The keeper arrived and threw in the animal's 
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portion. With a smooth pounce he seized it, and, 
like a great cat, caressed it with his paws for a 
while, purring. 

“ Horrible creature ! ” said Mrs. D’Enville with a 
shudder, ^suppose he got loose ? " 

“ Don’t you see the likeness ? " persisted Harry. 

She remembered her talks with Connie Mulford. 
They had compared Lconardson to a tiger more 
'than once. Teeth and claws ! At this moment 
the animal began its meal, gnawing savagely at the 
raw flesh’, and she saw its sharp white teeth. Yes, 
it did recall Lconardson somehow. The comparison 
was not inapt. 

" There is a resemblance ; ” she smiled with an 
effort. " How pleased he would be.” 

“ I don’t see why not. A tiger is the strongest 
beast of the lot, for it’s size, and can take on any 
of the others. I think it’s rather a compliment.” 

“ I shall be quite nervous of him in future,” she 
said ironically. 

“ I’ll look after you,” he returned. *' Now we’ll 
go and watch the penguins catch small fish in a glass 
tank.” 

” You arc very blood-thirsty to-day.” 

“ I did not make them. Nature ordains that the 
strong shall prey upon the weak,” he declared, 
affecting an air of pomposity. 

" It is no joking matter,” she answered, " the 
weak have a remarkably poor time of it, I think.” 

" All the better for the strong.” 

“ Yes, but all the worse for the weak. There 
ought to be some way of averaging things out.” 

“ There is — civilization. I have not wasted my 
time at Eton, you sec.” 

“ I think civilization only replaces the strong by 
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the clever, so there is not much difference in the 
end." 

" The ‘ Rajah ’ is a bit of both.* Let’s change 
the subject. I am getting bored.” Haijy yawned 
to emphasise his words. 

" You began it,” she said. 

” How like a woman ! ” he returned, lifting his 
eyes to the sky. 

They watched the penguin catch minnows in the 
tank, using his wings — or their remaifls — to “ fly ” 
tlirough the water, as his primeval ancestors doubt- 
less flew through the air. He caught them unerr- 
ingly and gulped them down greedily. 

“ Poor little fish- they haven’t had much fun 
out of life,” Mis. D’Enville remarked. 

“ You shouldn’t look at the dark side of things 
in this way. It is a sign of old age,” declared Harry ; 
“ think what fun it is for the other fellow and the 
audience.” 

They went away after this, back to the flat, and, 
presently, on to dine witli the Mulfords, who were 
in town for a week. Charles D’Knvillc had left 
early in the morning for the country, and would 
not return till the next day, so they had the flat to 
themselves for the night. Before going to bed Mrs. 
D’Enville had a long talk with Harry over his 
affairs. It was now considered settled that he 
should go into the Guards. His Sandhurst exam, 
would take place shortly, before the end of the half, 
and, provided he passed, he would leave Eton after 
the summer. His mother spoke of returning to 
Mitchet when the present tenants gave up at the 
end of the year. They would certainly be able to 
afford it — judging from her husband’s sanguine 
expectations. The flat would be kept on, and. 
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since* Harry would be a good deal in London, he 
would need it. But his mother hoped that Mitt Let 
was to be the home he had never yet had. 

She could even set* herself settling down into a 
country dime, with gaich n-paities in the summer 
and shoot in "-parties in the autumn. Lately, she 
seemed to weary of nothin" but amusement. It 
was all very w^ell for a chance Somehow thib 
<]uiet day witSl Ilany alone hud given lur more 
pl< asure thalfe anything she had done for a long 
time. Perhaps time was a vein of domes! uty 
developing lute in he r 

I shall be abroad till uftc r J5a-.hr, II.uiv " da* 
said, “ *-o I shun t see \ou till \<>u an* back a! J I # 11 . 
It is a long time- shall \ou lccognee me .earn ' 

“ If I look raiefully pi rli.ips I may Hut ilulnil 
Lai king's father lias got a ‘pro* going down to 
Arton to coach him next holidays and I can go 
there and piactise." 

"Is it hunting or motm-rais? Excuse my 
ignorance," she interrupted, knitting hc*r blow-. in 
pretended peiplexity. 

“What are you dining at, you humbug? " he 
retorted; “ von know perfectly well its cricket." 

“ My mistake ” 

" I should think so. I shall be at Stoke D'En- 
\ille all the time, since I don't intend doing any 
1 cine ' this year." 

“Is it wise, consult! mg your gout and other 
infirmities ? ” she chatted. 

“I will risk it. Are you going to see anything 
of the ‘Rajah’? " 

“ 1 may go for a w’ec*k with Connie Mulford on his 
yacht round the Mediterranean later on." 

“ Mind he doesn't eat you," concluded Harry, 
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" remember the tiger." He said good-night and 
left her. 

She could not sleep again that night. The same 
sense of impending trouble took hold of her. Why 
did people compare J.oonardson to a tigerand warn 
her of his teeth ? The man was getting on her 
nerves. A picture rose before her mind of their 
dinner the previous night in his gorgeous new house!, 
and, side by side with it, the tiger in His cage at the 
Zoo, devouring his meal. But the cate scorned to 
'■confine her in some way. She thought of all the 
money he had paid her— earned, no doubt, but 
somehow — still, Chailos knew. She switched on a 
light and read for an hour. The distrac tion calmed 
her, and afterwards she slept quietly. After 
all, she had just enjoyed a day with her son, 
happily, which was worth a month of excitement. 
But her previsions went not without foundation, 
$*and the heavy clouds were closing down over her 
life. 

Harry returned to Eton the next morning, and in 
the evening she dined out with some friends, going 
on to a theatre. When she got home her husband 
had already come in. 

11 Hullo/ 1 she observed, 11 this is an unexpected 
pleasure. You are early, mon mart” 

" Yes — I want to speak to you/' 

41 Wait while I put down my cloak, and I will be 
delighted .* 1 

The tiny boudoir was the only room with a fire, 
and they sat there together, as we have seen them 
before. 

Charles D’Enville cleared his throat once or 
twice. He did not quite perceive the correct pre- 
lude to his forthcoming statement. 
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" Well, what is it ? ” she queried languidly, lean- 
ing back with her hands behind her head. 

" You know, Maie, there really is very little of 
the married couple about us nowadays,” he com- 
mented eventually. 

“ It satisfies the conventions,” she yawned 
sleepily. 

" And Harry is practically a man.” 

" Dear felMw.” 

" Do you* see any insuperable objection to a 
separation ? ” 

She unclasped her hands and leaned forward. 

" What do you mean ? ” her voice came tensely. 

" I endeavoured to be explicit.” 

. “ I thought it was understood there should be no 
publicity— for Harry’s sake.” 

He waved a hand. “ That was before he grew 
up.” 

" I fail to see the argument.” 

He got up and assumed his favourite attitude, 
with his back to the fire, straightening his spine. 

” The fact of the matter is that I am about fed up.” 

" What is it you want ? ” 

“ Is there not some accepted course to be followed 
under such circumstances as these ? ” he went on 
with a polite smile. 

“ Possibly — but what is it ? ” Her voice sounded 
strained. The old feeling gripped her again. 

" It is all very well — I’m a young man — compara- 
tively speaking. I am well off, and shall shortly be 
extremely rich. Taking all things into consideration 
I am not inclined to continue as I am." 

Well ? ” 

“ To descend to plain facts — I desire to be free 
again.” 
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“ My good Charles — you have been drinking too 
much old port." 

He bowed gracefully. “ My dear, you wrong 
me, I assure you. I am absolutely sober." 

" Then ” * 

“ If you permit me, I shall be happy to make you 
acquainted with the exact details of my meaning." 

" I must confess you seem to be in your normal 
senses." * 

"Thank you, my dear. Since I do*not desire 
to inconvenience you more than can be avoided— — ’’ 

** You are never purposely disagreeable, unless 
your liver is upset. I will say that for you.” 

“ Be that as it may,” he resumed dispassionately, 
" I would venture to suggest that we henceforth 
allow our paths to diverge.” 

“ Is that all ? " 

“ Far be it from me to presume to interfere with 
your own arrangements, my dear Main, but I would 
respectfully point out that you are still at an age 
when I have no doubt it would be merely a matter 
of choosing ” He paused. 

" Choosing ? ” she almost gasped. So this was 
at the bottom of his rigmarole ? 

" A — er — husband,” he added urbanely. He 
turned and lit a cigarette. “ You don’t mind my 
smoking in here, I know.” 

She laughed somewhat shrilly. " Go on,” she 
said. 

“ Whereas in a few years’ time, say fifteen or so, 
it will be another kettle of fish — excuse the slang.” 

" Are you proposing to divorce me ? If so ” 

He raised a hand in shocked protest. 

“ How can you even hint at such a thing ? " 

She sighed wearily. Why must he meander on 
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? Surely if he was serious he might 
le point and get it over. It was like having 
i drawn out by slow jerks instead of in one 
good hard tug. Her brain felt quite fuddled. 

“ Peroaps you will explain.” 

“ With pleasure. 1 merely request you to be 
good enough to present a petition for divorce on the 
usual grounds.” 

" Are yo€ serious ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

” But ” 


“ There will be no difficulty, of course. . I shall 
enter no defence. In some nine months or so we 
shall both be free to begin life again, as it were.” 

She rose hastily to her feet. 

“ Harry,” she cried, " the boy ! ” 

“ Naturally you will obtain the custody of the 
child.” He watched the smoke of his cigarette curl- 
ing upwards with a half-smile on his face. 

" Have you had this idea in your mind for long ? ” 

“ Not very,” he allowed. 

“Is it your own ? Why have you changed ? 
You know we agreed there should be no open 
scandal.” 

“ I did not foresee this remarkable improvement 
in my financial status.” 

“ And suppose I decline to be a party to this ? " 

“ Tut,” he said, “ why waste time ? ” 

“ Waste time ? ” 

“ I shall be reluctantly compelled to bring the 
action myself if you are unkind enough to refuse.” 

” You ! ” 

" Citing a certain gentleman, whose money you 
have received, as co-respondent.” 

She answered with intense scorn in her voice : 
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“ You could not bring an action. Hypi 

notorious/' wL 

“ It would make an awful to-do," he asspPl 
gently, closing his eyes as he suppressed a yawn. 
“ Think of the headlines ! " 

“ You would never succeed." 

“ Who knows ? The law is terribly severe on 
you ladies." 

" You are mad, Charles." ♦ 

"Very possibly— most of us are, in pme wn.\ 
Blit perhaps you perceive liow infinitely preferable 
it would be for you to move in this affair." 

“ Is the disgrace nothing to you ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders and sank languidly 
into a chair. 

“ Take a little time to consider it ; " he imitated 
his mentor and master. 

" Think of Harry, then." 

“ I have not mentioned that I will settle fifty 
thousand pounds on you and him when the decree 
is made absolute." This was one of Lconardson’s 
instructions, for which he had agreed to find the 
money. 

" Otherwise," he continued, " I shall do nothing 
of the kind." 

Mrs. D'Enville let her head fall into her hands, 
and sat without speaking for some minutes. Her 
husband smoked quietly, looked at his watch, 
examined the toe of his pump with some attention, 
and generally waited with exemplary patience. 

At length she sighed and drew herself up. 

“ What will happen to me ? That is immaterial, 
no doubt." 

“ Not at all," he declared. “ I have delicately 
indicated one course. I don’t see personally," he 
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stopped to half rise and knock the ash of his cigar- 
ette into the grate, ' why you should not secure 
our millionaife friend — if you are clever. He is 
certainly attracted, as, no doubt, you arc well 
aware. 

" Great heavens, Charles, you are not human ! ” 

“ You are too kind, really. I assure you 1 fed 
much as usual." 

44 But tHfe disgrace ? " she repeated, almost fatu- 
nudy. 

44 It is not the first divorce in the* family." 

11 But Henry's wife ran away. He behaved 
splendidly." 

41 You will have a similar opportunity. Need we 
prolong this discussion indefinitely ? " 

She struggled to concentrate her mind on the. 
ia< N. Did this really mean the break-up of her 
home— -such as it was ? Whatever her life had 
been, there was the solid bottom of conventional 
respectability. So long as she bore her husband's 
name the world could say nothing to hurt. She 
never contemplated an upheaval - there was no 
reason to do so. If one thing had appeared surer 
than another it was that she would control the 
situation as between herself and Charles. He had 
nothing against her, and she could divorce him if 
she ifchose. Now he wanted her to. Why ?— » 
because lie would soon be rich. She did not desire 
A is money, but was she ready to face the world 
alone ? What did Charles mean by this reference 
to Leonardson ? She knew the man admired her — 
of late she wondered what the end was to be. What 
sort of position would be hers if she did consent to 
bring this action ? 

Another consideration occurred to her. Had 
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Charles no claim to his liberty if he wanted it ? 
Was it fair to expect him to share his altered pros- 
pects with her as though they were on good 
terms ? * 

Fair, perhaps - but possible ? No, if he really 
wished it, she would consent — except for Harry. 
But how would Harry benefit if she refused ? Sup- 
pose Charles was in earnest about his # threat of 
taking proceedings himself ? She would Jbe forced 
to defend herself. The mud would fly - much 
necessarily would stick. Whatever the issue, people 
would blame her— they always do. It cannot be 
the man’s fault. Those who were acquainted with 
all the facts might be just and let her ofi with a few 
Condescending words of reproof at the mistake of 
going into court. Her friends — the numerous body 
of gay people she associated with how delighted 
with a fresh topic ! The vast majority, picking up 
a word hero and there, would ncve r trouble to 
inquire whether their information was accurate, 
and she would be the one to suffer. People always 
‘talked of these tilings in a casual way, laying the 
'blame equally on the innocent and the guilty. 
44 Six of one and half a dozen of the other, you know, 
dear." “ There is always more in these cases than 
comes out.” " Probably a put-up job all round. ” 
She could hear the remarks already. And they 
would be true. It would be a " put-up ” job. It 
came home to her then that those who play with 
fire all their lives arc bound to be burned in the 
long run. It is amusing and interesting to watch 
others, one's friends for instance, caught m a sudden 
tongue of flame — to criticize their wrigglings and 
prophesy the result. 

But to go through it one’s self 1 She shuddered 

• G 
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mvotmflnily. Her thoughts reverted to Hany. 
She Tould not picture how he would take it. The 
chief, the only thing in the world she really cared 
for unselfishly, and she had determined he should 
be saved, if she could contrive it in any way, from 
open disgrace. Possibly this resolve was responsible 
above everything else for the fact that, though her 
path had wound perilously near the abyss, yet 
always she had kept her footing. 

“ Well ? ” drawled her husband, impatience be- 
ginning to sharpen his tone. 

She raised her eyes to his face with a marvellously 
soft glow in them. Her mouth was quite gentle, 
and the hardness of expression gone for the moment, 
it was almost wistful. 


" I want to save Harry from such a stigma. I 
would do anything, Charles, rather than let him be 
branded with this reproach.” 

But her husband was growing bored. He had a 
letter to write, and his mind was made up, so 
that sentiment could not possibly be allowed to 
interfere. Besides 


" Pooh ! ” he remarked airily. “ Let us be prac- 
tical. Harry is a man now. No one will think the 
worse of him. I am willing to take the whole thing 
on my shoulders — I really don’t see what you have 
got to complain of.” 

She lay back in her chair, thinking again. 

" I cannot do it — I cannot,” she murmured, half 
to herself. 


“ Any new idea is apt to be a little startling at 
first. You will rapidly accustom yourself' to it. 
Use is a wonderful digestive." 

“ But you promised Harry should never be dis- 
graced." 
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*' I will guarantee that you approve of Efforts 
on his behalf before a year is past." 

" What will you gain ? " - 

" My freedom — and other things." 

" On your word of honour," she laughed as she 
realised her words — “ I suppose you regard the 
letter, if not the spirit of the tag — do you want me to 
do this for your own sake ? " 

" To some extent. Hang it, Maic, be sensible. 
I have never upset you more than I Gould help. 
It is hardly playing the game for you to "drive me 
to make trouble." 

“ You mean to ? " 

" Certainly I do, if you decline my most reasonable 
request." 

" I will tell you to-morrow. My brain is tired, I 
cannot reason to-night." 

" Very good. I shall have the pleasure of waiting 
upon you after breakfast." 

And so they parted. 



CHAPTER XIV 

* 

It need only be recorded that Mrs. D’Enville’s 
opposition to the divorce was overcome. There 
was much to be done, various points to be tl trashed 
out. The financial details to be agreed upon, and 
the other conditions to be arranged. The family 
solicitor had to be instructed, and set in motion the 
machinery of the law. Then, having done his 
part, Charles D’Euville went abroad for a time. A 
week or so after his going, Howard Leonardson 
lunched at the flat with the lady he designed to 
marry. 

He was in high fettle with life. In accordance 
with his calculations, the great enterprises in which 
he was concerned all over the world were working 
up to a point at which he could leave their control 
largely to others. This was allowed for in his 
scheme of the future, since he must have time to 
develop his plan in the new worlds he meant to 
conquer. 

Meanwhile the matter which alone touched his 
heart promised better than any. 

His tool had accomplished his task skilfully and 
with judgment. If he knew aught of the woman he 
was with, she would come not only willingly, but 
gladly, to him when the time was ripe. 

He could give her everything she wanted — pro- 
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tection from the world, wealth beyond dreams, and 
presently, a position he intended to be unique. He 
appreciated the difficulty she would be in — alto- 
gether, no woman could withstand such a siege as 
lie* could lay. There was no one else who stood in 
his way, he w*as satisfied of that. Those men she 
knew intimately were nothing more than friends, 
as Charles D'Envillc had been able to assure him, 
and he had used his own peculiar methods to con- 
firm the information. Many tilings caff be learne d 
by aid of a cheque-book and a knowledge how to 
use it. 

At every point he could bring his batteries into 
plav. Her heart — for not only would her son's 
future be secured beyond anything she imagined, 
but he did not lack confidence with regard to his 
power to gain more than her regard. Her love of 
luxury, of beautiful things, could 1x3 indulged to the 
utmost. The wildest extravagance would be a 
trifle ; every whim, no matter how costly, need only 
be expressed to be gratified. In- the time to come 
money would be as dross. With his income as 
colossal and certain as the revenues of a state, he 
would, in the intervals of his new career, indulge 
those innate tastes for self-indulgence which were 
part of his being and had hitherto been sternly kept 
in subjection. In such extravagant fields he per- 
mitted his mind to wander as he watched his hostess 
with the lust of desire in his gaze. 

They discussed his progress, his arrangements 
for the season, the sensation already created by his 
now 7 notorious proceedings. His London house, 
his yacht, and his recent purchase of Balrig. This 
last had caused a larger w r ave of public curiosity 
than all. People were asking about this Croesus 
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who had arisen among then}. " A well-known City 
financier ” — true, but even' well-known City finan- 
ciers did not buy whole counties off-hand. 

He talked wittily enough of it all. How he was 
besiegetf by reporters, how society was bestirring 
itself already. The cordiality of his colleagues, the 
increasing affability of the great men he came in 
contact with. 

That he Should, even to some extent, realise the 
hollbwness %>f it impressed her as much as anything. 
He would be a power in any sphere, as she always 
believed. It was impossible not to feel flattered 
by his attentions. She thought of her own and 
Charles’s original scheme to attract and hold this 
man — and she smiled. It called up a vision of mice 
endeavouring to drive a team of cats. Cats — there 
was the “ tiger " simile again. It was always coming 
to her mind now, and it was unpleasing. 

" You look worried,” he remarked suddenly, 
in the middle of a conversation on her plans 
for the summer. “ I have seen it ever since I 
arrived.” 

Worried ! no wonder, she thought, with this 
case hanging over her — and she had to tell Harry. 
She dreaded this, and had not yet summoned the 
courage to see him. 

" I am— my thoughts are scarcely stimulating, 
just now.” 

He half-shut his eyes and dug his fingers into the 
palm of hi£ihand. A little while more and he need 
not hold bttk. The moment, however, was not 
yet. X 

"lam sorrjl'-perhaps I ? ” he paused sugges- 

tively. 

'* Thank you, but there is nothing to be done.” 
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" A friend can often *help, at any rate it is some- 
thing — is it not — to share trouble ? ” 

She passed her hand across her forehead with a 
gesture of utter weariness. A sleepless night and 
a mind ill at ease do not conduce to physical well- 
being, however excellent they may be as scourges 
for the spirit. 

“ I do not know why you should not*be told. It 
will be public property soon enough. She won- 
dered, a little dully, w’hat the effect of the communi- 
cation would be. Really, since she wouid in all 
probability be free in a few months, she must look 
ahead. Suppose Leonardson wished to marry her ? 
She remembered her husband's light words, and it 
was borne in upon her that such an opportunity 
was too good to be missed. She had her own nich^ 
to scoop out in the hard granite of life’s surface. 
She stood alone in the world — she was fighting for 
her own hand and Harry's. “ You will derive a 
new interest from your morning paper shortly,” 
she went on. " Every woman and most men will 
open their halfpenny newsmonger with bated breath, 
turning with one accord to the latest thing in fashion- 
able drama — and hoping for spicy details.” 

His face remained sympathetically solemn. Not 
a muscle moved. He was anxious to see how she 
took it. 

“I am bringing an action against my devoted 
husband for deliverance from his society and a 
return to my original surname. I seaTso much of 
him that it is fully ]ustified,” she cdjcluded, with 
. bitter sarcasm. m 

“ You are determined to do thifr What does 
it mean ? ” 

“ Oh, as I said, you will soon knoW|a good deal 
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more about $ tttan\ do. All the facts — with the 
colour provided by the agile imaginations of the 
reporters thrown in." 

Leonardson was puzzled. This bitterness, was it 
regret, or what ? She certainly did not strike him as 
delighted at the idea of her release. Had he real- 
ised that her whole thought at that instant was for 
Harry, and .the effect on him, he would have found 
the reason ^norc obvious. Personally, it made no 
difference whether she was Charles D'Enville’s wife 
or not. The only way it affected her was the loss 
of the protection afforded by his name, and that w'as 
not a serious problem for the moment. 

“ What can I say ? This is a great blow to me. 
My best friends, the people I am most interested in. 
Is it impossible to think of a — xeconciliation ? " 

“ It would be a futile occupation, I am afraid." 

" And you say the case will soon be com- 
menced ? ” 

“ The curiosity of our friends will be sadly disap- 
pointed, too. It will only last quite a short time. 
There is no defence." 

Leonardson got up. " No doubt you will prefer 
not to be bothered too much just now. You have 
my sincercst sympathy, and you can always send for 
me if you want help or advice." 

" Thanks, you arc kind. I shall value your 
friendship.” She spoke half absently, her mind 
occupied once more with her son. : 

" Afterwards," he said, " I shall see you again. 
Why did you not tell me before ? ” 

“ I have not seen you the last week. As it is, you 
are the first outsider to know.” 

" I am honoured.” He held out his hand and 
bowed slightly as he pressed hers. A smile parted 
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his lips, and she involuntarily shivered. Why did 
he exercise this peculiar kina of mesmeric effect 
on her ? 

“ Afterwards,” he repeated with an emphasis 
which was unmistakable, and he lookedtfull into 
her eyes. 

A moment later lie drew the door to behind 
him. She rang the bell for the man to let him 
out, then stepped to the window, which she un- 
latched. Down below waited an electric brougham 
with two impassive figures in black — the driver 
and a footman. Leaning out, she saw him emerge 
and cross the pavement. lie did not turn his 
head, but entered the vehicle briskly. The man 
closed the door, climbed into his place, and in a few 
seconds they passed out of sight. Smooth, noiseless, 
swift and black, the carriage reminded her, from 
above, of a great beetle crawling on a path — or, 
rather, of Lconardson himself. “ Tiger and beetle " 
— not altogether attractive personalities, she told 
herself. 

She felt curiously elated. Surely his meaning 
was clear cnougli ? She could, if she chose, marry 
him. She knew men ; there was not much chance 
of her making a mistake here. She needed no 
instructing as to the advantages of such a match. 
Riches might be coming to Charles D'Enville, she 

would She sighed. Perhaps these rosy visions 

w*ere a little premature ; besides, Leonardson was 
an indispensable accompaniment to her dream of 
gold — Leonardson, ah 1 

i i • 

The next day Harry came out of his house at 
Eton in a well-contented frame of mind. " Trials ” 
were over, and he felt he had done well — not that 
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it mattered muclf, as he was certain to have qualified 
in the Sandhurst exam, a few weeks before — still, it 
is always a good thing to get the full enjoyment out 
of an easy conscience. He was greatly looking 
forwardeto the holidays at Stoke D’Envillc and the 
cricket coaching which he hoped would add the 
desired finish to his style and strengthen his chance 
of getting into the Eleven next half. There is 
always a feftiing of satisfaction in reaching the end 
of a " half* and everyone is in good spirits at the 
prospect of relaxation from discipline for a time. 

As he rounded the corner out of the yard he ran 
into his mother’s arms. 

" Hullo," he observed genially, “ this is an unex- 
pected pleasure. You are only just in time, young 
woman ; you would not have found me here this 
time to-morrow." 

" I know, dear,” she said. “ I came down by 
train and walked from the station. I want to talk 
to you.” 

■ Her tone was most uncommonly serious, he 
thought. What was up ? He threw a glance at her, 
and fancied she looked pale and tired. As a matter., 
of fact, she had walked up to delay the unavoidable 
explanation to the last moment. Childishly weak, 
no doubt, but she hated the task which lay before 
her. Yet she would not have anyone else inform 
him. 

“ Come on in. I am disengaged for an hour or 
two just now.” He pinched her car — nobody being 
about — took her arm, and led her back upstairs 
to his room. Here he provided her with an arm- 
chair, and sat himself on the edge of the 
table. v 

“ Are you heavily in debt ? ” he began, trying to 
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keep up the light banter of their hsual intercourse. 

Mrs. D'Enville got up and went to the mantel- 
piece. Here her eyes fell upon photographs of 
herself and one of Charles — taken some wars ago. 
These did not help her. However, she* made a 
plunge. 

" I am afraid things are in a mess, old boy.” 

,l What’s the mischief ? ” His voice grew serious 
as he marked the earnestness in hers. * 

" More than money, Harry.” Movir% up to him, 
she put her arm round his neck and kissed him on 
the forehead. 

“ You must be prepared for rather a shock, I am 
afraid ; ” her lip quivered. Leonardson would have 
been hard put to it to recognise her by her expres- 
sion. 

Harry placed his hand round her waist. 

“ Go ahead,” he remarked. 

“ You have never had much of a home ; ” she 
stroked his hair. “ What little there has been is to 
be — broken up.” 

Harry jumped to his feet, and stared at her in 
^amazement. 

“ What, mother ! ” She leant against the table, 
but spoke firmly. 

“ It is true. Your father and I are going to be — 
divorced.” 

The boy opened his mouth and shut it again with- 
out speaking. Then he clenched his fists and drew 
himself up. The action reminded her of Charles — 
only Harry’s was real, and her husband's always 
seemed an affectation. 

“ Divorced ! ” he repeated at last. " That sounds 
a bit thick.” He walked to thi window and stood 
gazing out. .Presently he turned round. 
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“ I don’t quite understand. Do you mean a 
big case, and all that ? ” 

• •* Yes," 

“ Life Uncle Henry’s ? ” 

** Yes.*' 

“ I suppose it’s all settled ? ” lie did not wait for 
an answer, but went on, speaking quickly : “ It’s 

father a disgrace, I believe, or so Uncle Henry 
seems to imagine. JTang it all, mother, can’t it be 
stopped ? ” 4 / 

She sat down on a sort of ottoman against the 
wall. 

" I am afraid not. The case will be coming on 
very soon. There is nothing to be done.” 

He laughed. “ Seems to run in the family. What 
effect will it have ? ” 

“ Oh, as if we had not been married, I suppose.” 

“ Er — don’t you think I might have been con- 
sulted ? ” His indignation broke out. 

“ Don’t look at me like that, Harry,” she pleaded 
wistfully ; " it is not my doing.” 

" You could have told me about it.” Ilis tone was 
gravely reproachful. 

“ I wanted to spare you if I could, my boy,” she 
faltered. 

” I am not a child,” he declared 1 , with great 
bitterness. 

She smiled ruefully. Poor boy ! no wonder he 
felt it. It had never occurred to her to ask his 
opinion, yet now he seemed in some way to be taking 
charge of the situation. He noticed the smile and 
flushed. 

“ It appears to me that I am concerned to some 
small extent.” He crossed to her side. 

** My darling,” she replied, taking his hand and 
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raising her eyes to his face, “ I am nearly distracted 
witi it. You mustn't blame me." 

Harry drew his hand away gently and saidg 
" I should like to hear all the facts.” . ' 

His mother could almost have smiled again,’ but 
she repressed the inclination. It would have been 
a melancholy effort if she had indulged it. 

" I was not prepared for such a severe son," she 
said, with an attempt at lightness. * 

" Of course you are the plaintiff ? ” he demanded. 
** Yes." 

“ And is there a — defence ? ' ’ 

" No." 

"Who is tlie- er- -third party ? 

“ Oh, Harry, what is the good of going into all 
this ? The thing is done.” 

" I fail to see how you arc compelled to bring the 

case. You need not " 

“It is impossible to explain everything. (.' m’t 
you believe me when I say it is necessary ? ” 

He returned to the window and stared moodily 
out again. Then he dug his hands into his pot .cts 
and started to pace the room. 

" I must see him,” he announced. 

"He is abroad, clear. Besides, it can do no 
good.” 

" I should prefer to judge for myself,” he said 
coldly, every word hitting her like a blow in the 
face. "However, I can wait till he returns. Is 
this father’s wish — this divorce, then ? ” 

" Yes,” she murmured. 

" You are sure ? ” 

" Harry ! ” 

“ This is no joking matter. It is a jolly disgrace- 
ful thing. I must sec my way clear.” His youth- 
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ful, fresh appearance and air contrasted strangely, 
absurdly, with the determined voice and the set 
face. * 

Mrs. D’Enville got up again, half-laughing, 'half- 
crying.* She felt on the verge of hysterics. The 
whole thing was so utterly ludicrous, and yet it cut 
her to the heart. 

" Don’t turn against me " Her voice broke 

and caught? 

Harry dfis instantly conquered. He kissed her 
tenderly, and made her sit down, then knelt by her 
chair. 

“ Poor old thing ! ” he remarked, “ I suppose it is 
pretty bad for you, too." 

When she left to return to London she had made 
her peace with the boy. He was very kind and 
gentle, but, on the other hand, he would not talk 
about the case any more. Just before she went she 
hugged him close to her. 

“ I shall always have you, Harry ; you will never 
leave me ? ” 

" All right," he answered, uncomfortably, with 
the natural objection of his kind to such demon- 
strations, “ we will always stick together." 

“ You are satisfied ? " 

“ I don’t suppose it’s your fault, anyhow,” he 
admitted. In his own mind he determined to 
prevent the thing at all costs if he could. Only he 
had not the foggiest notion how to set about it: 
Clearly, it was no use upsetting his mother any morei- 
He resented the whole affair deeply. It was all* 
very well to joke about other fellows whose people 
had these episodes. He realised for himself what 
it was now. The fact of his uncle having shut 
himself up like a hermit because his wife ran away. 
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had brought a serious side of such cases home to him 
in a way that nothing else could have. " Don’t 
worry too much,” he went on, “ it never does any 
good. We will have an awful good time together 
yet.” * - 

She smiled weakly, her eyes glistening. “ Be- 
lieve me, it is for the best. I cannot refuse to do 
it — besides, I shall be glad in some ways. I want 
to rest, I am tired.” % 

" I’ll come up to Windsor with yqy,” he said. 
" By the way, if you divorced father, you would be 
free to marry again. Should you ? ” 

She gasped. Their positions appeared to be 
reversed. He was catechising her again. 

" Should you object, Mr. D’Enville ? " she asked, 
with a gleam of merriment breaking through the 
clouds. 

He kissed her. "You require looking after. I 
shall reserve my approval. Good heavens 1 ” he 
added, " don’t let’s joke about it.” 

He saw her off at the station, and stood smiling 
as she waved to him from the carriage window, 
bending out to catch the last glimpse of him as the 
train rounded tire curve. 

Once his mother was out of sight Harry's face 
changed. He knitted his brows and thought hard 
as Ire slowly retraced his steps down the steep incline 
by the castle and through the town of Eton. He- 
.went into one of the houses at the comdr of Keat’s 
Lane, and made his way up to Hubert Larking's 
room. The occupier was at home. 

" Hullo, what’s up ? " he inquired, noticing 
Harry's expression. 

The latter sat down heavily. “ The very deuce,” 
he replied. “ You won’t say anything, I know. 
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I wouldn’t tell another soul, not even K.,7 he 
continued, “ but I am in an awful mess.” f 

" What’s the row ? " I 

“ My people are going to be divorced — at leait my 
mother has been down to tell me.” 

Larking looked grave. “ Really ? ” he observed, 
somewhat at a loss. F 

“ Yes, I must get it out, and I know you are 
safe enough, I want to prevent it if I can.” 

“ How ? A 

. “ That’s* just what I don’t know.” He gazed 
absent-mindedly at a photograph on the wall, only 
conscious of his mother’s appealing face — but 
resolved to stop the tiling somehow. 

Ilis friend watched him in silence for a while. 
Then lie said : 

“ You are going to your uncle’s to-morrow, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, why ? ” 

“ I should ask him about it. I don’t know him 
very well,” added Hubert, “but it seems to me 
lie’s the right person, and lie's a good sort.” 

Harry pondered. “ I believe you are right. I 
will ask him.” 

The other got up. “ Come and have a game of 
racquets,” lie said. “ I don’t suppose anyone is 
playing to-day. There is just time before lock-up.” 

“ Right you are,” returned Harry, “ I will go and 
change. Look out — I shall give you an awful smash- 
ing.” 

“ All right,” said Hubert, smiling. “ It will do 
you good.” 



CHAPTER XV 

The great dining-room at Stoke if^Enville was 
scarcely lit up by the four small lamps on the table. 
This latter was at the side towards the huge fire- 
place. There were no other lights. The further 
side and the ends were shrouded in gloom, while the 
shaded rays of the lamps barely reached the faces 
of the portraits on the wall nearest to them. A wood 
fire burnt dully in the open hearth. The servants 
had just withdrawn silently, leaving Harry and his 
uncle alone. The top of the table was bare, a 
magnificent piece of polished mahogany, and a few 
decanters of old cut-glass, in solid silver stands, 
with glasses to match, were reflected in the surface 
• as in a mirror. They appeared almost lost on the 
shining expanse of wood. 

Harry chose this time to unburden Ills heart on 
the subject of the divorce. The very word weighed 
on him oppressively. The indefinitcncss of it, the 
vague idea he had of the exact meaning, the actual 
facts connected with it, rendered his uneasiness 
the more acute. He was only a boy, and a lonely 
one, too, at the moment. There fell a short silence. 
Lord D’Enville had been unusually genial, he was 
glad to have the boy back — he had missed him. 

“ Have you heard anything from father ? " began 
Harry. 
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" No,” his uncle replied, a I'ttle sharply. 

The boy pushed back his chair. Lord D’Envillc 
watched him, slightly surprised. He was leaning 
back easily himself, with his finger and thurrib on 
the stem of his port glass. At night, dressed for 
dinner, the suggestion of uncouthness disappeared. 
His beard was brushed and his hair tidy. He 
looked a personage, and in spite of an evident dis- 
regard of appearances, he fitted in with his surround- 
ings. « 

“ Mother came down to Eton yesterday — she was 
very much upset.” 

“ Yes ? ” interjected Lord D’Enville politely. 
He Wondered what was coming, and withdrew a 
little further into the shell of habitual reserve, from 
which he had partially emerged to-night. 

Harry controlled his voice with some difficulty. 
He had forced himself to keep up in front of his 
mother the day before— she was so patently dis- 
tressed he had to affect an unconcern very far from 
his real feelings. He had gone through a baddish 
time, and now Lord D’Enville was such a very un- 
known quantity. He must have advice, though, 
and he found it easier than he had expected. His 
uncle’s glance was kindly, if nothing more, and not 
unsympathetic. 

“ You said at Christmas you — you would be will- 
ing. to help her if she got into trouble.” 

" Yes, my boy,” to Harry’s surprise the deep 
yoice was singularly soft ; “ go on.” . ♦ 

“ There is to be a divorce case,” he muttered, 
keeping his eyes instinctively averted. 

A change came over the listener’s countenance, 
like a sudden squall over the surface of a deep 
lake. This touched him very nearly. It brought 
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back his own trouble. Very quickly he regained 
his self-control, and spoke with a dynical accent. 

“ Indeed ! This is certainly news to me.” 

" She is to divorce father. I — I,” the boy’s 
voice broke a little, “ I am afraid it is — I want to 
stop it if I can.” 

" You want to stop it ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Harry with decision*. ** It is a 
disgrace to the family.” 

“ You are right,” replied his uncle*quietly, “ I 
am glad to know you think so. Some people hold 
a different opinion.” 

“ Mother feels it very much — but she says it is 
unavoidable.” 

” What do you propose to do ? ” 

He put the question gravely, with no hint of irony. 
The boy pleased him. lie noted the wide open eye, 
burning with indignation, the quivering nostril — sign 
of the sensitive, highly-strung nature, and his young 
mouth, set in a firm line. Inwardly his own proud 
spirit answered to the call, but he had learnt his 
lesson, and a sardonic appreciation of the humorous 
side of the case tempered his emotion. Poor Harry ! 
he had all to learn, and the pill of experience is 
bitter to the palate. What could he do — a child ? 

" I did not tell mother — she would not have been 
able to stand much, she was really half distracted — 
I let her think I agreed.” '} 

. “ Quite right. Go on, I am listening.” 

* ” She says father wishes her to do this.” 

” Ah ! ” said the other suddenly, with a new hard- 
ness in his tone. 

“ I decided the best thing would be to ask your 
opinion. You are head of the family, and — I be- 
lieve you won't mind,” he concluded. 
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“ I shall be glad to lie of assistance, if I can,” 
Lord D’Enville said sincerely. 

Harry was grateful — it was everything to be met 
in this g^ave, serious way, to be treated as a man. 
He began to feel more hopeful. If there was a 
remedy they would find it between them. 

He turned his chair towards his uncle and spoke 
more easily. 4 

“ I thought, as mother said he wished it, there 
must be soAe sort of arrangement. Surely that 
would not be legal ? ” 

His eye scanned his uncle’s face anxiously. This 
was his groat idea, which he had evolved in the 
long, sleepless night when he lay tossing, his young 
mind overburdened with this terrible strain. Harry 
was keenly sensitive, very alive to ridicule or con- 
tempt in any form. The thought that his own 
father and mother would be the parties to a divorce 
grated on his proud sensibility. It was incredible 
that his people were to be held up to the public 
derision by the newspapers. He refused to accept it 
— yet his mother seemed to consider it unavoidable. 

The trouble came at a critical period in his life — 
he was on the threshold of manhood, and the effect 
upon him must be eventful one way or the other. 
At present his chief conception of the future lay in a 
vague determination to have a real good time. 
No sense of responsibility had yet entered his mental 
horizon. lie would go into his regiment, have 
plenty of money, sport, games, amusement, dissipa- 
tion-take his place, as a D’Enville should, in the” 
world of London. 

He knew plenty of fellows a few years older than 
himself who had already attained this distinction. 
They came down to Eton sometimes, and they 
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inspired him with a slightly envious admiration 
As he imagined it, they hunted, they shot, they 
played polo, they graced all the great summer enter- 
tainments — race-meetings, balls, garden-parties. 
They patronised the stage in more ways than one- 
altogether they led a life he was becoming anxious 
to share. 

And now he was suddenly brought up £.11 standing 
by this. lie resented it bitterly. It touched him 
on the quick. Lots of fellows, he thought, would 
make a joke of it, think it rather a fine thing. But 
he was a D’Enville. There was the family name. 
His uncle could not help his wife running away, but 
it had driven him from the world. Harry thor- 
oughly approved of Lord D’Enville 's behaviour ; 
he understood it, and admired him for it. Now 
the same thing, or worse, had come to them. 

“ Do you want my real opinion, Harry ? ” asked 
the man who had passed through this fire — whose 
own proud nature had been wrung as through a 
dirty, foul mangle. 

* “ If you please, Uncle Henry.” 

“ Well then, I do not see that you can do any- 
thing." 

Harry stared in bewilderment. Did he hear 
aright ? 

“ But — but " he stammered. 

' “ It does not seem to have occurred to you that 
.your parents are the principals to this case.” 

. ‘‘-But, of course " 

“ If they have both decided that this step is 
necessary, it is clearly a little difficult for outsiders 
— even their own children — to interfere. Pre- 
sumably they have good reason for such an act. 
You say your mother is upset. You have not seen 
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your father. Write to him, if you like, and ascertain 
his opinion— put it to him from your point of view. 
But I honestly fail to see how you yourself can inter- 
vene." 

Harry’s face fell during this speech. He was 
woefully disappointed. Surely something could be 
done ? 

“ If the divorce takes place I shall never be able 
to look anyone in the face,” he said. 

“ On thft contrary, you must hold your head a 
little higher.” 

" You chucked everything.” The boy brought out 
the words with a despairing accent, which showed 
he had not thought. 

“ It happened to be my wife,” remarked Lord 
D’Enville quietly. 

" I beg your pardon,” Harry stammered, colour- 
ing. 

" Your emotion is natural — even creditable,” 
continued his uncle, dropping into his customary 
manner ; “ but, all the same, you would be in a 
capital position, if you were a few years, older, to 
test the metal of your friends — only it is not an 
enlivening occupation.” 

” Can I do nothing ? ” cried Harry, the realisation 
of his helplessness coming upon him with fresh 
force. 

“ I do not even say that it would be advisable — 
if you could.” 

“ But anything is better than dragging our name 
through the mud,” declared the boy impulsively, 
" and father will be dishonoured ” 

Lord D’Enville laughed aloud, mockingly. Then 
suddenly he stopped — regarding his nephew with a 
peculiar expression, half satirical, half pitiful. 
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"Write to him, anyway, Harry. As for your 
mother — well, we will discuss the matter again, 
when you have heard more about it.” He got up, 
and seeing that he evidently wished to drop the 
discussion, Harry said no more. ^ 

Later in the evening he composed his letter. IL 
set forth his young views as straightly as he could, 
writing of disgrace to the name and family, of his 
fervent hope his father and mother weuld not do 
this. It was expressed in words which jnust carry 
conviction of their genuineness. He biggod for 
an opportunity to discuss matters before any definite 
step was taken — explaining that he was old enough 
to think now, imploring at least delay. For very 
pity it should be difficult for Charles D’Enville tc 
ignore this pathetic cry from his son. 

Then for some days Harry possessed Lis soul in 
what patience he could muster, anxiously awaiting 
the reply. He wrote to his mother, who had gone 
to stay with friends in Devonshire, informing her of 
his action, and stating that he would like to sec her 
directly she returned to town. It was a rather 
severe epistle, and he could not find the heart to add 
the accustomed terms of endearment and the chaff- 
ing remarks which he always concluded with. The 
pathos of it was not lost upon her, and she guessed 
something of what he must be going through. 

It was a miserable enough time for them both. 

Then Charles D’Enville’s letter arrived. Harry 
opened it with trembling fingers. He was in bed, 
and a footman had just called him. 

“My dear Harry,” he read, “ I received your 
letter with some slight surprise — though with my 
usual pleasure at hearing from you. As you say, it 
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•ns regrettable that my relations with your mother 
should *|iave‘ become so strained. No — there is 

nothing to be done. It is too late to think of 
drawing back. I fear the bond has arrived at the 
breaking point, and will bear no more. We must 
bow to destiny with a good grace. I notice you 
appear to attach an exaggerated importance to the 
sentimental side of the affair. Believe me, my dear 
boy, the old adage ‘ Noblesse oblige ' will cover more 
than a divorce. While actually in progress, the 
lamentable publicity afforded to these affairs by a 
scandal-loving press is a little disagreeable, but in 
all other respects there is not the least necessity to 
take the matter so seriously. It is naturally a 
source of regret to me that our own intercourse will 
be perforce restricted by the altered conditions of 
our relationship. I must console myself with the 
reflection that, in any event, since you are now on 
the verge of manhood, our ways would have become 
gradually more and more divergent. At least I 
have the satisfaction of feeling that you will, finan- ‘ 
daily, be in a better position than I ever anticipated. 
Should you at any time be in want of a fiiend, 
pray consider me at your service ; and trusting that 
our mutual regard may undergo no diminution, 
believe me, 

“ Your affec. father, 

“ Charles D’Enville." 

>* 

He reached the end, and let the paper drop from 
his hand on to the floor. A sob, irrepressible and 
involuntary, rose in his throat. With an angry 
resentment at his weakness he flung the clothes on 
to one side and leapt out of bed. For the revulsion 
of feeling was intense, and the calm ignoring of the 
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outpourings of his heart hurt him, even as recog- 
nised his father’s characteristic callousness. • •jtt had 
never before been applied to him so directly, how- 
ever, and the experience was not pleasant. ^ . 

He showed the letter to his uncle after b real. fas; 
when they were alone;. The latter read it impas- 
sively. 

" Your father is seldom put out,” he commented. 

“ It is the advantage of cultivating a good, 
working philosophy of self. An extremely good 
case can be made out for such an attitude 
towards existence. It saves endless worry and in- 
convenience.” 

Harry jumped up from his chair. 

“ But it is preposterous,” he said, “ father must 
be mad. He doesn’t mention the — the public 

dishonour ” He stalked to the window and 

glared gloomily out over the park. 

” I do not often allude to your parents’ relations,” 

• his uncle's voice sounded unwontedly serious, “but 
from an impersonal standpoint I am bound to 
confess that I think your mother would be well rid 
of 4ny brother Charles.” 

Harry swung round. 

” Well rid of him ? ” ho demanded. 

" Exactly. If they are both decided on this 
course, it is not for you or me to interfere — under 
, the circumstances. They would not listen if we 
'did. Your father is extremely obstinate, and the 
last thing he would appreciate would be an attempt 
to show him that he is in the wrong. What could' 
you do ? Make a fuss in court ? You would gain 
nothing. You will not succeed in preventing the 
action being started. Consider on what terms youi 
parents would be if the case came on and failed. 
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Your publicity and disgrace enhanced, if possible, 
and the last state of an ill-mated couple a great deal 
worse than the first.” 

Harry saw the drift of this speech, and recognised 
its trutn. Lord D'Enville resumed: 

“ When the thing is settled I shall be glad to 
assist your mother in any way in my power — but, 
until then, I can do no good.” 

" I suppose you arc right. Uncle Henry. You 
know best,* the boy admitted reluctantly. " Here 
is a letter from mother I got yesterday. Will you 
read it ? ” 

Mrs. D’Enville’s answer to her son's epistle 
showed how keenly she desired to reconcile him to 
the inevitablencss of the divorce. Her love for 
him was to be discerned in every sentence. There 
was no mistaking her longing to do what was best 
for Harry. But no other realisation of ethical 
principles was apparent. As far as the divorce 
went it was merely an incident in one’s life, possibly 
objectionable, but otherwise to be got through like, 
an attack of influenza. She evidently wanted to 
be with him, but she said that till the case was on 
she. did not feel equal to moving from where she 
was, and she could not have him there. As a 
matter of fact, she had not the heart to face him till 
it was over. 

The blow fell with no light weight on Harry, as 
he recognised he had to submit passively, but he 
leamt a lesson which was almost worth the price. 
Fortunately for the effect on his character, he only 
heard, at the time, his uncle’s honourable, if Sombre, 
opinions, and was away from worldly influences. 
The quiet sane counsel must work for good and tend 
to his ultimate benefit. 
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Hubert Larking said little, only expressing regret 
at the whole trouble. 

Thanks to warm and genial spring weather, they 
were able to begin playing cricket earlier than most 
years, and Harry soon found all his tin§e fully 
occupied. Lord D’Enville began to consuh him 
on estate matters — with a view to keeping his 
thoughts from dwelling too much on the subject 
of the case — and he hunted occasionally with the 
hounds, if it could be called hunting in this 
thickly wooded Hertfordshire country; where the 
day was usually occupied in pottering from one 
covert to the next. Still, it kept his mind 
busy. 

The cricket progressed excellently. He derived 
no inconsiderable satisfaction from letting off steam 
by an hour’s vigorous smiting at the net. Rogers, 
the pro., expressed himself as distinctly sanguine 
about liis prospects of representing the school next 
half, and he ardently washed to do so. At first lie 
told his uncle he would not go back again— for the 
last eighteen months Lord D'Enville had looked 
after the boy’s school affairs, an arrangement that 
suited Charles D’Enville excellently, since he was 
saved any trouble, the fees being paid through his 
solicitor — but his uncle would not hear of it. He 
considered that Harry’s character would be im- 
proved and strengthened by having to face his 
companions under new conditions. He did not 
lack manner or confidence, or Lord D’Enville would 
have hesitated.. As it was lie would learn self- 
reliance as mil. His uncle’s own possibly over- 
cynical outlook saw no harm or objection to Harry 
becoming acquainted with the rough edge of life — 
the sooner the better now. It would teach him 
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independence, and give him an insight into the 
intrinsic wqprth of Vanity Fair. 

In the midst of this upheaval of his small circle 
Harry found a further distraction in the affairs of 
the Larkings. Hubert, with the consent of his 
father, talked freely to him on the subject. It 
appeared that Mr. Larking was in a state of suspense 
as to the fortunes of his firm. They were engaged 
in a lifc-aad-doath struggle now in their business. 
Since Leoyardson w as known to be behind the com- 
petition it" was realised how vital the contest was. 
However, thanks to the reputation of Larking and 
Co. and their long-established connection, it had 
been no easy task to cut the ground from under 
their feet. 

It now appeared that the real object of the new- 
comers was to arrange eventually for the absorption 
of the Larking concern in the great house of Nathan 
and Co.— -at least, Mr. Larking had received an 
intimation, very indirectly, to that effect. From a 
merely commercial standpoint there could be 
notliing against this- -undoubtedly both sides would 
derive no slight advantage by working together. 
But Mr. Larking w^as a pig-headed Briton. His 
great pride and delight was to be independent of 
everybody — his own master — and he viewed the 
idea of sinking the individuality of his business in 
the vast ocean of Nathan's with whole-hearted 
disfavour. Also Leonardson himself — Mr. Larking 
entertained a wdiolesome respect for that gentle- 
man s capacity — was no longer actively concerned 
m this side of his vast business. 

He therefore by no means despaired of holding his 
own, and his partners were behind him in the resolve 
to resist to the last. He only hesitated for the sake 
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of his family, not able entirely to justify himself in 
running a risk of final defeat for the sake of an old- 
fashioned scruple. On the one side lay the cer- 
tainty of continued and increasing prosperity, on 
the other a similar and even more satisfactory 
success — since it would be entirely their own— or a 
chance, the chance was by no means negligible, of 
bankruptcy. 

The more he pondered over the situation the more 
obstinate grew Mr. Larking. He intensely disliked 
the idea of falling in with anybody’s .views under 
more or less compulsion. His was the spirit of the 
old merchant adventurers, and, though possibly 
foolish, undeniably deserving of respect. Had 
he been approached by the oth» r firm in a friendly 
way, he might have been ready enough to fall in 
with their proposals ; as it was, they had put his 
back up in their perfectly legitimate desire to be in a 
position to make advantageous terms. 

It was in consequence of his anxiety that Mr. 
Larking had consulted Hubert in the matter, as his 
son, heir and successor in the business. The latter, 
being of an independent spirit also, fully concurred 
with his father’s views, and was all for battle. The 
fact that Hubert thought sufficiently well of Harry’s 
discretion to talk it over with him was rather a 
coincidence. Leonardson’s personality seemed to 
be cropping up in all sorts of unexpected places 
along Harry’s road. 

Mr. Larking often attended the cricket practice 
when he was at home, and one day lie remarked to 
Harry that if Lord D’Enville cared to come down 
he hoped he would, without any ceremony. Mr 
Larking had shot a few times at Stoke D’Enville, 
and knew the owner to that extent, but on no 
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occasion had Lord D’Enville consented to enter 
another man’s house since his retirement, save in 
the way of business . There had, it is almost needless 
to say, ' been many heartburnings among the fair 
sex at tfcis unsociability, the cause being variously 
attributed to bad taste and “ airs ” — according to the 
social standing of the neglected. Mr. Larking gave 
the invitation purely as a matter of form, with no 
anticipation*that he would be taken at his word. 

Harry repeated it incidentally, and, to his amaze- 
ment, a day or two later his uncle expressed his 
intention of accompanying him across the park to 
Arton. 

He wan it'd to sec what sort of a player Harry was 
developing into, and he liked both Hubert Larking 
and his father. 

It chanced that afternoon that no one else was 
there when they arrived, except Hubert and Rogers. 
The former could hardly believe his eyes, and by no 
means did himself justice from nervousness at his 
unexpected audience. Then Harry went in, and, 
pleased by his uncle’s interest, proceeded to perform 
in his best style. Rogers was enthusiastic, and the 
whole party were completely absorbed in their 
occupation. 

Lord D’Enville stood behind the net, and watched 
with a pleasure he had not experienced for a long 
time. It brought back his boyhood to him. 
Presently, however, he sighed as he recalled 
his own keen enjoyment of life at Harry’s age. 
He had been in the Eton Eleven in his time, and the 
contrast of his sanguine youth and the cynical 
disillusion of his middle age was suddenly brought 
home to him. 

“ Hullo, D’Enville, I am delighted to see you. 
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Let me introduce you to my wife/’ exclaimed a 
voice behind him. 

The proceedings halted for a moment. Harry 
suppressed a chuckle, and Lord D’EnviDe turned 
with a gasp. Mr. Larking was smiling Cordially 
at him with hand extended. By his side was Mrs. 
Larking, plump, elderly, and flustered. She was 
overcome with mingled pride and awe. Her ac- 
quaintance with the peerage was limfred, and not 
intimate. That she should be the firs* woman in 
the neighbourhood to hold converse with Lord 
D’Enville since he retired from society caused her 
good-natured soul to swell with superiority. At the 
same time, she was doubtful how she ought to treat 
such an important person in view of his well-known 
aversion to her sex. 

" It is a pleasure to meet you. Lord D’Enville,” 
she said, with almost gushing cordiality. " I 
thought you never went outside your park gates.” 

He shook hands with her gravely. “ It has been 
my loss,” he said. 

The worthy lady gurgled with delight. 

“ Now you have broken down your rules, we shall 
hope to see something more of you.” 

"Tut, my dear,” interposed her husband indul- 
gently, " Lord D’Enville has only come to see the 
cricket. We must not bother him with invita- 
tions.” 

“ Now, I am sure you don’t mind my asking you, 
do you ? ” she demanded in a tone of great geniality. 

Harry, overhearing this remark, was so put to it 
to resist an explosion of mirth that Hubert inconti- 
nently bowled him with a long hop. It tickled him 
immensely that his uncle should be caught Hke this, 
and he knew of old Mrs. Larking’s irrepressible and 
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friendly interest'UT'othcrs. Many a %ross -examina- 
tion he had passed through in the past. 

“ It is most kind of you,” responded Lord D’En- 
villc solemnly. 

“ There 1 ” she exclaimed in triurtiph, “ I always 
say people only want taking the right way. \\e 
shall have you becoming an ornament to the county 
again befon^long. It is such a mistake for people 
to allow themselves to be ” 

Mr. Larking interrupted. He never quite kndw 
where his better half’s tongue would carry her. Once 
let it start and it took complete possession of its 
owner, and ran at its own sweet will in any direction, 
heedless of obstacles. 

“ Ilush, my dear,” he exclaimed. ” We have 
come to watch the cricket, and if you once begin to 
talk all else will be at an end.” 

“ You are very rude, Mr. Larking,” she retorted. 
" Don’t you believe him, Lord D’Enville ; he is 
always poking fun at me.” 

“ I shall not pay any attention to him, Mrs. 
Larking,” he replied in some amusement. The 
woman so evidently meant to be agreeable that he 
could not have snubbed her, even if he wanted to, 
which he did not. •! 

" We are all so fond of your dear nephew, yoti 
know',” she prattled on, “he and Hubert are such 
friends — guile inseparable. It is such a pleasure 
to have him over.” 

“ Your son’s society is both an immense advantage 
and pleasure to Harry.” 

Mrs. Larking beamed. Hubert was as the apple' 
of his parents’ eyes, but especially did his mother 
idolise him. He bore her somewhat aggressive" 
affection with admirable composure and no little 
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inward eipbaxtassment. He his mother 

would appreciate the fact that, however fond she 
might be of him, it was possible to remain alive 
without his praises being forced down everybody's 
throat on all occasions. 

" It is nice of you to say that. I am sure Hubert 
is very lucky to get him.” 

Mrs. Larking was wondering how<‘#he should 
make the most of this opportunity, .’^Jready she 
saw herself, with considerable complacency, des- 
canting in easy fluent terms on the intimacy which 
existed between Lord D’Enville and themselves. 
She already caught the glances of envy, the sniffs of 
incredulity, with which her statements would be 
received, and her simple soul was borne up with the 
ultimate triumph which would be hers. At the 
moment her energies must be applied to persuading 
him to come and have tea. 

He consented at once — to her intense delight. 
In truth, it was so long since he had seen a woman to 
speak to he was quite bewildered, and could devise 
no quicker method of escaping. 

“ This must lx? an augury of better things,” 

• resumed his hostess, as they made their way to- 
^t£ards the house. 

I beg your pardon ? ” responded the victim 
politely. 

*' You cannot after this continue to shut yourself 
up in such a disgraceful way,” she said playfully. 
“ I was always telling George,” she glanced fondly 
,,at her husband, “ that you were a myth, and not 

S Hy there at all.” 

fjjc, Larking laughed. He was pleased himself, 
P had every right to be if he liked — every Briton 
— at the thought of receiving Lord D’Enville 

H 
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in his own house. There is a glamour surrounding 
a title — particularly an ancient one — which appeals 
to some soft place in the mental composition. 
Those who possess these baubles themselves have 
an inward consciousness of their superiority, and, 
though they may successfully lude the fact, derive 
no little enjoyment from it. The outsider, if of 
ancient family, afiects to despise mere rank, if of 
recent origi^, genealogically, affects to despise both 
rank and family but secretly the commoner of 
old descent would ranly decline a coronet — the 
title being taken from his long-held estates — and 
the new man would accept the tufle as a sign that 
personal wortn is the equal of inherited attributes, 
which are the result of accident. Of course, for no 
other reason. 

Mis. Laiking contrived to extract a promise from 
her guest that lie would come to dinner later on, 
which raised her to the sixth heaven of satisfaction. 
She rose several inches, metaphorically, in her own 
esteem, and jx'riiaps added a temporary half-inch 
in actual fact. When lie left Mr Larking accom- 
panied him down the dnve. 

" I am sorry to hear you arc bothered,*’ remarked 
Lord D’Envillc, with kindly inteiest. 

Mrs. Larking had poured into his ears as many 
details of their private affaiis as time permitted. 

“ We are having rather an anxious time at present 
in the City— but everyone is in the same way.*’ 

“ So I understand." 

“ The only man who seems able to thrive on these 
bad times is the one whose competition we have to 
fear.” 

“ Indeed ? ’’ 

" Howard Leonardsop." 
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" Oh, I have heard of him. A rising financier, 
is he not ? ” 

“ Rather more than that. Risen, you might say. 
He himself is, I am told, retiring from active work 
to spend the millions he has amassed.” * 

" I knew something about the man m the old 
days,” said Lord D’Enville thoughtfully. ‘ He had 
not an over-savoury icputation if I renumber ” 

Mr. Larking laughed “ That is all fwgotten long 
ago. His name is as good as Rothschild’s now Tt 
is fortunate we have not to deal with the man him- 
self — only his associates He has a wonderful 
genius for the game ’* 

” The game 5 ” 

” Of getting the best of a deal But he is bent 
on politics now, and society —no doubt with an end 
in view.” 

" Yes, a man of that kind usually looks over the 
wall before climbing it I have no doubt he will be 
a great success, if he is as rich as you say ” 

" I should not care to possess a quarter of his 
income,” remaikcd Mi Larking ‘ dl, good-bye, 
delighted to have seen you here at last I hope you 
will come again ” The speaker smiled compre- 
hendmgly 

Lord D’Envillc ’-> lips twitched. 

” I will when I must,” he replied. 

They both laughed and shook hands heartily. 
They understood e?ch other 

Harry joined his uncle — he had been behind with 
Hubert. 

“ That is something new for you. Uncle Henry,” 
he remarked. 

' "Harry,” Lord D’Enville replied, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “ I do not deny that women have their 
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place nT creation, but I am quite convinced that I 
have no desire to remain in 1 the neighbourhood of 
that particular spot. Mrs. Larking is an admirable 
woman in many ways. I shall be pleased to dine 
with hef-.-she will 1x3 gratified. She is an excellent 
mother and wife, the essence of kindness and good- 
lature, but ” He paused. 

" Yes ? V said Harry.*’ 

,r I am'glSd 1 am not Mr. Larking/' was the^rave 
reply. * 



CHAPTER XVI 

The remainder of the holidays passed rapidly 
enough for Harry— what with his cricket practice, 
and the amount of time he now spent with his 
uncle, who gave him a good deal to do m regard to 
estate matters. They rode together on most 
. mornings, and he always gave an hour or two to 
amusing his young cousins. They were only four 
and five years old now, and their father, at present, 
Jeft them a great deal to their nurses. He had them 
down to lunch occasionally, and after tea for an 
hour, and he took them out driving when he went. 
They regarded him with affectionate awe, and the 
big-hearted, sdured man wished he understood 
them, but he did not. He had very definite ideas 
on the subject of their education when they were a 
year or two older, but now lie was half afraid of, 
though entirely devoted to them. Harry spent any 
spare time he could with them, and they considered 
him a most entertaining and exciting individual. 

The evenings tried him soreiy. After dinner his 
uncle usually read, sometimes they played chess, 
but ever when he was alone the weight of his 
.trouble descended afresh, and lay like lead on his 

mind.. 

At last, ten days before he was due to return to 
'Eton, the case came on. tithing was said on the 
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,**ubjectat 3|okc D’Enville — it was ignored. The 
Larid n^fe fcxpressed sympathy in their different ways. 
Mrs. Losing, to whom it was news, nearly exhausted 
his selrapntrol by her genuinely kind, but horribly 
inquisiuve sympathy. Mr. Larking said nothing, 
but shdok hands with extra warmth, and Hubert 
confined himself to a few words of shy con- 
dolence. 

There TnPwas in large black capitals. Harry’s 
soul shrank as he hung in a state of fascinated indig-, 
nation over the accounts. There was little enough — 
but yet how infinitely too much ! All was over in 
a few hours. No ..defence was offered. No other 
names appeared. Regret was expressed on both 
sides. The reports invariably contained a reference, 
in more or less detail, to Lord D’Enville’s own 
suit, to the antiquity of the family, and the deplor- 
able frequency of these cases among the upper 
classes. 

" It is understood that the respondent has be- 
haved extremely handsomely in the matter of 
damages,” said one journal. “ Large sums settled 
on wife and son,” declared a more sensational organ. 
Would-be moralists improved the occasion by 
enlarging on the decadence of ancient families, 
induced by centuries of pampering. In fact, the 
usual rabble of seekers after lurid details enjoyed 
their usual feast — only the material was most 
unfortunately scanty. 

Lord D’Enville and Harry went on as though 
nothing out of the common was happening. But 
every now and again they exchanged a glancie, and 
looked hastily away with some trivial remark upon 
the weather or the chances of a good hay crop. ' 
When that day and night came to an end Harry felt 
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ten years older — in actual fact he probably partially* 
underwent the physical phenomenon of flanging 
from boy’s to man's estate. • 9? 

By an old arrangement, which he someMbw still 
looked forward to, hi and Kilby were to spent 1 the 
last night of the holidays at the Mulfords’ house in 
Prince’s Gate, and do a theatre together. Harry’s 
long brooding and the injury to lus pndeware telling 
on him, and nature started to n ait. HWiegan to 
exjjericncc a desire, uncontrollable after 4 while, to 
do something desperate- at least, to find a safety- 
valve in some direction for the pent-up accumulation 
of bitter rankhngs again t fate. In his mood at the 
time he wanted to get lus own L.u k. The world 
liad jeered at him, put Ins name m the stocks, and 
thrown addled eggs at it and bad cabbages. Very 
well, the world rpight go to the devil, he did not 
care, and would defy the whole rotten system. 

He kept this inclination under, fri m which it 
gathered volume. Oh the suifacc lie controlled 
himself, and to those about him appeal <d graver, 
more of the man, though not otherwise altered. 
But he did not know what to do how to nd himself 
of the stigma ; it seemed that everyone would 
know, that the finger of scorn would be le veiled at 
him by high and low alike. 

When he met Kirby in London he was m a reck- 
less, boisterous state of mind. His cousin wondered 
a little at his seeming hardness ; he had expected to 
find Harry more or less subdued. 

“ We wall have a real bust to-night, K.," the 
latter declared. 

The other was alwa^ willing to do what anybody 
Wanted in an agreeable manner, and raised no 
obstacles. 
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The two boys dined at the Ritz, and drank a 
bottle of champagne between them, also a hqueur 
with theif coffee. By this time Harry- was well 
worked' up. His eyes shone with suppressed excite- 
ment, slnd he longed to find a vent for his spirits. 
They laughed a shade uproariously now and then, 
but there was not much time to do more than get 
through dinner before starting for the musical 
comedy th^ projiosed to patronise. 

Securing taxicab they set off in a most contented 
state. Harry had succeeded in throwing off his 
depression, and looked on life from what he con- 
sidered a more practical standpoint. After all, he 
was making himself miserable over nothing. Lots 
of ripping people he knew would laugh at his childish 
ideas. What did it matter what the common people 
said or did ? He was a D’Enville, and the words 
of the motto of the garter came into his head. He 
meant to live, to get the l>cst out of life, as he well 
could with his chances. A fellow was all the more 
interesting, the boy allowed himself to imagine, for 
a little somewhat mysterious sauce added to his 
reputation. People should see he intended to play 
the man. He was at the age, and his experience 
taught him to think, when in the right mood, that 
there is something fine in wickedness, in being 
wantonly vicious. It would put the stamp of a man 
upon him. 

“ What are we going to do afterwards, K. ? ” 
he asked, as they sjx'd smoothly and easily along 
the brightly lit-up streets, winding in and out of 
the slower traffic. The glamour of night in Lon- 
don was on the scene. Carriages, cabs, electric, 
broughams thronged theatre-wards, men with coats 
over tlicir evening dress hurried along the pavements. 
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for the sky was cloudless and the walking dry — 
women of all kinds jostled the passers-by. . 

Harry* fdt exhilarated and Kirby complacently 
self-satisfied — he was never put out. 4 

"Anything you like, old chap,” he remarked, 
with a slight lisp, due to the cigar he was smoking, 
*' supper at the Savoy, if that meets with youi 
approval.” * 

“ By the way,” said Harry, “ don't you know one 
of the fellows acting in this piece ? ” 

" Yes — old Tom Spender, an awful good sort.” 

“ Well, send him a note, and get him to iake us 
behind. Perhaps we can get hold of someone for 
supper.” 

“ By Jove ! yes, well done, llarry, you do get an 
idea at limes,” Kirby agreed— "not half a bad 
notion. Tm your man.” 

The piece was a typical musical comedy, the 
scenes dainty and alluring, the chorus to match — 
OT so our friends thought. The songs were catchy, 
the dances seductive. The dialogue suited their 
calibre, and they were adequately primed to appre- 
ciate the jokes. Altogether the evening promised 
to be a huge success. 

Kirby despatched the note, with a lordly pour- 
hoire, to his friend Spender — a popular young actor 
with a nice voice and attractive manner— and re- 
ceived a favourable reply. As a matter of fact. 
Spender roared with laughter when he received the 
epistle, but being a good-natured young man, and 
not unwilling to oblige Lord Kirby, he arranged a 
nice little party, which he judged would meet the 
requirements of his two young friends — Kirby men- 
tioned he had a cousin with him — and give them 
plenty of harmless amusement. 
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In due course they enjoyed the felicity <ff being 
introduced to two delightful young womAi, who 
immediately put them at their ease, incidentally 
declarjjjg that they adored boys. It was Somehow 
not' derogatory to be called boys by these fascinating 
creatures ; indeed, it indicated a pleasing degree of 
familiarity. 

Eventually they were left alone for a moment or 
two while Their new friends put on cloaks. Harry 
moved down a short passage to watch a man hauling 
on a complicated jumble of ropes. He was about to 
address him when a door opened in front of him at 
the other end of the passage, and, to his amaze- 
ment, he found himself face to face with his 
father. 

He stood motionless and rigid for a moment, 
unable to speak or even think. The meeting was so 
wholly unexpected. Then his brain cleared, the 
fumes of the champagne no longer affected him — 
suddenly he sobered into the grave youth of the 
last few weeks at Stoke D’Enville. 

Charles D’Envillc stopjxid, too, but quickly 
recovered himself. 

" Hullo, Harry,” he exclaimed, “ delighted to see 
you. Quite a stranger ; ” he patted him kindly on 
the shoulder. 

Kirby, drawn by the sound of voices, came' up, 
and Mr. D’Envillc shook hands with him. He had 
not offered to do so with Harry — in truth, he was 
by no means sure of the boy, or how he would 
behave. 

“ Father,” said Harry at last. 

" That is so,” replied the other lightly. 

They made a curious picture, and the likeness 
between them was very obvious. ■ The one appeared 
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what he was — a well-born, well-dressed man of the’ 
worldV-tall, thin, and with an air of breeding. His 
clothes were immaculate, a diamond stud adorned 
his shirt — a moderate-sized diamond — his hair was 
beautifully brushed, though beginning 4b show 
signs both of greyness and retrogression as to the 
temples ; however, this only served to add a touch 
of dignity. A carefully trimmed moustache covered 
his mouth, hiding any sign of weakness* in its lines, 
but the cliin fell away slightly, contrMicting the 
intelligence and possibility of strength in the eyes 
and brow. 

Harry, on the other hand, could stand the test of 
a closer inspection. His face bore a singular re- 
semblance to his father’s, but, from some more remote 
influence than cither of his parents, the weakness was 
not so much in evidence. When his jaw set, as it 
did now, his face almost gave the idea of strength. 
Any habitual want of firmness in his expression 
could be more justly attributed to careless good- 
nature than lack of character. He inherited the 
air of breeding, the thin, aristocratic features, and 
the long, graceful figure. 

“ I have wanted to talk to you,” said Harry in a 
queer voice. 

He was not quite master of himself. He was only 
conscious that this man was responsible for the 
disgrace he was engaged in dismissing from his 
mind at the very instant their ways chanced to 
cress. Somehow Harry realised that he had not 
yet succeeded in overcoming the oppression which 
had held him in its grip at Stoke D'Envillc. Also 
he felt absurdly young again. 

“ At any time you please,” replied his father 
easily, “ except the.present. It is such a very badly 
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arranged place for private conversation.' No doubt 
you also have other engagements.” ' 

" When ? ” said the boy, solemnly. 

“ To-morrow, if you like, but I am very full up 
just no^” 

At this moment another door opened, and Harry 
saw a tall handsome woman, whom he recognised 
as Clare Fitz-Nevil, standing by them. He had 
never heard? her name yet in connection with his 
father. Sim had not appeared in the case. Charles 
D’Enville had arranged otherwise, so as not to 
injure her career. 

“ Charles,” she observed, “ I thought I heard 
you talking. Why, who is this ? ” She put her 
hand on Harry’s arm and turned him round towards 
her. He was too bewildered to notice. “ It must 
be your son Harry ? ” she continued, looking the 
question, “ there is a great likeness.” 

" You arc absolutely correct ; it is,” he replied,, 
without a sign of embarrassment. “ May I intro- 
duce you, my son — .Miss Fit/.-Nevil, a very old friend. 
This,” lie indicated him, ” is Lord Kirby, a cousin 
of — ahem — of my son’s.” He had been on the 
point of saying " my wife’s.” 

” Come into my room,” she said, after smiling' at 
Kirby, v'ho was lost in w'onder. “ You W'ait, will 
you ? ” she added to the latter. She forthwith 
drew the unresisting Harry inside. His father 
follow'cd, and closed the door. 

“I have often wanted to sec you,” she said to Harry. 

“ Yes ? ” he muttered, still at a loss. Some vague 
idea of the truth began to permeate through the 
fog, but nothing definite. 

“ You arc a nice-looking boy,” she murmured, 
half to herself. 
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Charles D’Enville coughed. He was a shade un- 
comfortable himself. The woman alone seemed to 
see nothing odd about the position. 

" So you are his son, are you ? ” Her voice was 
contemplative, and she glanced from orB to the 
other. " Such a one as I should have liked.” 

"Ahem,” came from Mr. D’Enville. 

“What's the matter, Charles ? There is nothing 
to hide now ! I am not ashamed of ldfiftg you.” 

Harry grew hot. He could think ofr nothing to 
meet the case. She struck him as such a good sort. 
Her face was absolutely simple and kindly. Her 
eyes held such a friendly light. His father turned 
and fingered some odds and ends on the dressing- 
table. 

“ I dofl’t understand,” the boy muttered. 

“ Your father and I are going to be married later 
on,” she said, in an even tone, but with a soft glow 
,on her face. 

,«rlt sounded perfectly natural as she said it, and 
Harry was not conscious of surprise ; only he sud- 
denly seemed to sec his father in a new light — as a 
stranger, someone he knew nothing about. 

“ Married ! ” he repeated helplessly. 

“ Yes — at last,” she sighed. “ I haw hoped for 
it for years — it seems too good to be true.” Her 
voice became abstracted again. 

Harry roused himself. 

" Is this correct ? ” lie demanded of his father. 

“ You surely do not doubt a lady’s word ? ” 

“ But, but ” stammered the boy. 

“ But what ? ” asked Clare Fitz-Nevil gently. 

There was no answer. He could not say anything 
offensive about her in her presence. 

Charles D’Enville maintained a distant demeanour. 
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This scene bo&d him intensely. He wished the un- 
fortunate encounter had not taken place. Really, 
the young cub had no business playing these nranks 
at his age. Goodpcss only knew what Clarennight 
say neMl. As to this marriage, he migUt have 
alluded to matrimony in a moment of expansive- 
ness, but he had certainly not considered the matter 
as finally settled. Women had such an infernal 
trick of takfttg things for granted. He w^s by no 
means surefwhat he meant to do about 'it. She 
suited him. very well, and she would soon be able 
to hold her own in society, but, if he was going to be 
a really rich man, he might more than possibly 
prefer not to commit himself. He determined to 
put an end to tliis tiresome interview, at any rate, 
without more ado. 

“ Now then," he said, “ when you two have quite 
finished. It is late.” 

His indifference stung Harry. Surely there was 
more in it than a few words ? Then, in a flash, he 
grew indignant. What right had this man to take 
it so calmly when their name had just been befouled, 
when his mother and he had suffered so much ? 
In his quick rage he did not stop to weigh his 

words . 

“ Uncle Henry was quite right when he said 
mother was well rid of you ! ” He threw his head 
back and glared defiantly at the author of his being. 

" How good of him ! ” drawled Mr. D’Enville — 
*' such a fraternal remark.” 

Clare watched this passage. Then she broke in : 

“ What do you mean, boy ? " Her idol was being 
abused. In her eyes, at any rate, it was composed 
of fine marble. 

“ He has ruined my life,” muttered Harry, with 
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pardonable exaggeration and a consciousness that 
this woman deserved respect m some peculiar 
way. 

“«e ? " she ejaculated in ama/emem " Charles 
nunfiyour life ? Why he is to give you and— and 
— yoi* mother fifty thousand pounds, £# soon as 
he is free ” 

“I don't want Ins dirty money,” he returned 
sulkily, his eye on his fathei ^ 

The hitter was leaning gr.iu fully against a table, 
his feet crossed in fiont of him Herwas opening 
a cigaiette-case and, with tho light on his face and 
on his wavy, slightly grey hau, looked undeniably 
handsome, even distinguish d 

“ What an unworldly sen time nt • ” he commented, 
stnkmg a match “ You will never get on if you 
permit yourself to indulge m such mistaken views ” 
He apphed the match to lus cigaiettc 

** How can you say such tlungs t ” burst out 
Clare, with reference to Harry’s statement. She 
was hugely indignant now. “ He has behaved 
most generously to both you and — that woman,” 
she concluded — anger eonquenng In r natural 
mildness. 

“ That woman 1 ” Harry was thunderstruck. 
His mother — that woman 

“ Are you speaking ot Mrs D Envillc ? ” he in- 
quired coldly. 

“ Who else ? ” she snapped, raising her tone. 

" Permit me to suggest that there is no occasion 
for heat,” put in Charles D’Enville ” It is more 
than warm m here as it is You should really com- 
plain to the management, Clare, on the inadequacy 
of the system of ventilation.” 

Neither took any nptice of the peacemaker. 
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“ How dare you f " said Harry. “ You — to 
speak of mymother in that way ; " the scorn was 
intense. 

Clare* put her arms on her hips — the. alttitude 
natural to her in moments of exaltation. 

“ I should like to know what else I am to cal' 
hei ? " she asked in high dudgeon. 

“ I must request you to refrain from mentioning 
her at all, the boy declared with dignity. “ I 
will now go. I am sorry I ever came in." « 

He movej towards the door without looking at 
his father. The latter watched the scene with some 
interest. It amused him. 

But Claic stepped in front of him and placed her 
back to the exit. 

“ Not so fast, young man. I should like to know 
your meaning. Why shouldn’t I talk about your 
precious mother, if I choose ! ” 

Her usual placid temperament was stirred to the 
depths, anc while her words came humedly — with- 
out the habitual polish- her manner showed she 
was genuinely aggrieved. 

“ Because you arc not fit — • — ” he began. 

“ I beg of you," liis father called out, " to desist 
from this useless wrangling. Let the boy go, Clare, 
there's a dear." 

“ I shall not, until he apologises to you— and 
me," she answered. 

“ Well, Harry, don’t you think it is up to you to 
make amends ? " 

“ She insulted mother," the boy said, his head 
high. 

“ Hoity-toity, who is talking about insult ? ” the 
angry woman retorted. " I may be wicked, I 
don't say I’m not," her tone altered and the gentle- ' 
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ness returned into her face ; ** but it is for love," 
then she drew herself up, “ not lor money." 

Charles D'Enville emitted a low whistle. He was 
deriving ! *more entertainment from the - interview 
than he anticipated. He would have preferred to 
stop it, but, since they were determined — Or Clare 
was — to go .on, he could not interfere without a lot 
of bother 4 

“ What do- you mean ? " demanded hip son. 

“ I know all about that Howard Leonardson," 
she said. 

" Howard Leonardson ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s news to you, is it ? " 

“ Really — — ” deprecated Mr. D’Enville. 

“ Be quiet, Charles. Well then, you ask your 
dear mother when she is going to marry your new 
father, Mr, Howard Leonardson, Esquire, and how 
much money she owes him. How much he has 
paid and is going to pay Charles anti her for this 
divorce.” 

Charles D’Enville sprang forward, lit; had not 
expected such plain speaking. How could she know 
so much ? In her slow mind she must have stored 
up bits of information till she had hit upon the 
truth. It was a bore. Pushing her on one side, he 
opened the door. 

“-You had better go,” he said to Harry. 

When she saw the effect of her speech on the boy, 
Clare realised what she was doing. Passion had 
blinded her for the moment. In cold blood she 
would not have hurt a fly, and already she regretted 
the words. After all he was a boy, and very like 
Charles. Besides, he was defending his mother. 
That was it — his mother 1 The one person she 
hated, who, she thought, had kept Charles from 
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her for so many years That was what upset 
her 

" It was lus fault for talking so about me and 
that woman ” 

She. thr< w In r-olf into a chair and began to sob 
feeblvT dabbing at her eyes with a towel she picked 
up Harry was gone tor a moment she thought 
the boy would have struck her, then he had 
seemed tek collapse He obeyed his father’s voice 
mechanically 

"It’s ill light clcclaied Charles D’Envillc re- 
ass unngly "It won t hurt him There, don t 
distress yourself ” 

Kirby, waiting outside, heard voices raised in 
altercation, but caught no words. Then Harry 
emerged with a white, diawm face 

" Hullo, what s up ? ” he asked anxiously 
"Come on Harry answered I m going back ’ 
" Ht re, what about the supper ? ” 

Spender appeaud round the coiner "Are you 
fellows ready ? ’ he asked 

“ I am Sony I can’t < ome, ’ said Harry Then 
his feelings overcame him and he rushed away 
Kirby stopped to explain 
" lit met his father, they went in there ” 
Spender formed his lips to whistle, but no sound 
came 

“ Great Caesar 1 I never thought of that By 
Jove 1 I see — sorry, I will make it right with the 
girls So long ” 

“ So long,” answered Kirby. “ I'm awfully 
sorry,” and he hurried after Harry 
There was no sign of him anywhere in the theatre. 
Kirby went outside and looked about. Harry was 
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not m sight He had left his hat and coat in the 
cloak-room Kirby went back and secured them. 
He was a philosopher in his youthful way 

" I call this real dead-sea fruit/' he mutteud as 
he got into a cab 41 I always thought it happened 
the next morning No mote busts wath Harry ” 
He had to wait up half an houi before Harry ap- 
peared, hatkss and wild looking, and then lie went 
to his room without sptakmg. 



CHAPTER XVII 


While I-^arry was in the middle of his evening 
. out, his mother sat at ease in a long chair on the 
deck of the “ Psyche,” Leonardson’s fine yacht. 
She lay off the coast of Sicily. For a week the party 
had cruised peacefully in the genial warmth of the 
Mediterranean sunshine — the Mulfords, their elder 
daughter and her husband, Maie D’Enville, Lord 
Fraukotc, one of their host’s colleagues in the city, 
and a sister of Lord Mulford’s. They had joined, 
the vessel at Marseilles, and the affair had been & 
great success from Lconardson’s point of view. 

He had planned this trip to divert Maie’s mind 
from the case. Only her relations and Frankote, 
an old friend, were included. It was a matter of 
some surprise to him that Mrs. D’Enville should 
have consented to come, but, truth to tell, she was 
in a thoroughly reckless mood. The severing of 
her only settled hold on life had deranged the 
rather flimsy foundations of her creed. 

She was like a boat long moored, adequately if 
not immovably, to the shore, which is cut adrift 
at a moment’s notice and carried headlong into the 
swift -running, turbulent rapids, where rocks lie 
ready on all sides to wreck the flimsy wanderer 
which tosses, rudderless and uncontrolled, among 
their ragged points. Some submerged, with the 
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water breaking more roughly as a hint of the peril, 
others showing — a dtj fe ^menace — above the sur- 
face. Whether the quiff haven of the deep pool 
below could be gained in safety was more than 
doubtful. . + 

The comparison came into her mind as she 
watched, with unseeing eyes, tlu; lights of a coast 
village drifting, as it were, past them. The engines 
of the yacht were moving at quarter speeefcand almost 
silently, the throb and corresponding qqjver of the 
fabric of the vessel being barely perceptible. It 
was a perfect night, calm and warm, and her sole 
companion at the moment was Lady Mulford. The 
others were playing bridge below, but her head was 
aching and she had excused herself. 

“ Have you thought, Maie, where all this is 
leading ? ” inquired Lady Mulford, after a short 
silence. They had been discussing Leonardson, as 
people frequently did when his way touched theirs. 

The other laughed nervously, with a hard note 
striking a discord in the sound. 

“ Oh, I suppose so,” she answered. 

“ You are not a child and no doubt you have 
counted the cost. You don’t mind my talking to 
you like that ? ” 

" Mind ? Why should I ? I am glad enough 
to think anyone cares what happens to me.” The 
tone was as bitter as the words. 

Lady Mulford was troubled. Sire recognised that 
her friend was in a bad way. Hers was not the 
temperament to stand alone- -something would 
happen, one of two alternatives. She must marry 
again as soon as she could or there would be disaster. 
Harry was the only check, and he would gradually 
be more cut off from his mother, by the fact of his 
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growing up and going out into the world, than he 
was oven at Eton. 

“ You are Mulford’s first cousin,” she resumed, 

“ and he is your nearest relation, so I look upon ydu 
as a vary dear member of the family, as well as a 
friend.” 

“ I know, Connie. You are awfully good to me. 

I — I ” Her voice broke. “ I am worn out by it 

all. You Iton’t know wliat it is to be without any 
support — to be bereft of all the ropes and anchors 
that kept one from the whirlpool — or, if you prefer, 
to lose the life licit that supported one's head above 
the water — pah ! It is a rotten show altogether,” 
she ended abruptly, with her usual careless laugh. 

“ But you are young yet, Maie. You can start' 
afresh — you ate depressed just now. In the morn- 
ing you will be as sanguine as a schoolgirl.” 

“ I dare say. 1 know I bob up and down like a 
cork. The further you push it under the higher it 
skips next time. But at this instant something 
has shoved me down— the deuce of a way — as my 
late lamented would have put it." She laughed' 
again, lightly but with a bitter, mocking accent. 

Lady Mulford shivered. 

“ Don't talk of him like that. It makes me quite 
creepy at this time of night — with the darkness, 
and the waters lapping the yacht’s sides. Flip- 
pancy is out of place, and you sound quite 
desperate.” 

“ I feel it, my dear. It is all very well for you, 
safe behind your solid wall of respectability. Mul- 
ford may be pompous and a fool, but he is devoted 
to you, and not unlike a good-natured piece of oak 
in his own way. 1 often tell him so." 

“ Your description, if candid, is not inaccurate/' 
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replied the other, smiling ; " he suits me admirably. 
A clever husband would bore me to extinction.” 

" And you him. You arc much too nice, and you 
would have brains enough to be able to argue with 
him. Clever men should marry silly girls ^vlio will 

sit and gape at them with their mouths open like 

frogs — till their colossal vanity is more or less satis- 
fied. No one is so conceited as a clever husband— 
I say husband to indicate that he experts his better 
half to smother him in adulation as ajpake-up for 
the snubs he gets from the cleverer men he meets 
outside." 

"There is another variety of brains, though," 
Lady Mulfortl said. 

" Oh, of course, there arc a few with common 
sense as well. They have a much worse time, be- 
cause they find out they have been mistaking paste 
for diamonds — it happens within a month after the 
ceremony — and worry over it. — As if any woman 
was worth worrying over ? ” Mrs. D'Enville ad- 
dressed her question to the stars. 

" Don’t disparage your poor sex in that way, you 
might be overheard by some man.” 

" He wouldn’t believe me if he did. They are as 
pigheaded and opinionated as we are soft and spas- 
modic. If you tell a man anything he thinks may 
be tnle, he immediately sets to work to prove that 
it isn't." 

" Your headache is better,” said Lady Mulford, 
" you are becoming sarcastic. But, seriously, what 
about this particular specimen ? ” 

" Mr. Leonardson ? He deserves a class to him- 
self, I think." 

“ Do you mean to marry him ? " queried Lady 
Mulford, casually. 
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" Don't be so abrupt," Mrs. D'Enville replied in 
a discontented tone ; “ just when I wds forgetting 
my woes, you go and start the whole pot boiling 
again. How can I possibly answer such a question 
off-han4. ? ” 

” Do be serious, Maie. I don’t know what has 
come over you lately. There is no sense in drifting. ” 

“ I shall become a Mahommedan, I think, Connie, 
and leave everything to fate. Then, whatever hap- 
pens, I ca% strike an attitude and say, ‘ Kismet.' 
It is a sweet notion, don’t you think so ? So com- 
forting to put the blame on such a very indefinite 
individual— is * Kismet ' an individual ? ’’ 

Lady Mulford was troubled. She did not like 
her friend’s mood and she did not want her to marry 
Leonardson. The precise reason of this sentiment 
she could not have defined. In spite of his wealth, 
his magnetism, the success which had already at- 
tended liim socially ; in spite of his ability and the 
stamp of power which was patent to all who as- 
sociated with him, she hoped Maie would not iftarry 
him. The advantages were so clear, the arguments 
in favour of the idea so cogent, that she wondered 
at her instinctive objection. It was nothing more 
than instinct — but she was unable to master the 
feeling. 

“ I fancy Mr. Leonardson might conceivably 
stand for the human incarnation of the idea. He 
looks the part.” 

Mrs. D’Enville relapsed into thought. 

“ Naturally I have considered it, Connie,” she 
said after a pause. “ But there is something un- 
canny about the man — apart from his low origin. 
I could put up with that — if — if — — " 

” You cared for him ? ” 
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" Connie, you are allowing yourself to become 
romantic in your old age.” 

“ Don't be cynical,” returned Lady Mulford 
placidly ; ” it is a much more certain sign of grey 
hair and false teeth.” ■ ♦ • 

“ It is the fruit of which experience is the flower 
in my case — but I was really wondering how he and 
Harry would hit it off.” 

" It sounds a rather original test for s#tors.” 

“ As well he as another. I candidlyjfconfcss he 
interests me, and he has an undeniable fascination.” 

' “ If I, did not know you as well as I do ” 

" Oh, rats ! ” declared Mrs. D’Enville. “ Who 
ever takes anyone at their word ? Talk of the — 
‘ tiger,’ ”fshe muttered. 

Howard Leonardson came up. ” I am out of it 
for a rubber,” he explained, dropping into a chair 
the other side of Mrs. D’Enville. 

His manner had acquired more ease and con- 
fidence during the last few weeks. He had found 
his feet and felt at home where, at first, the going 
had been somewhat tricky. 

Lady Mulford rose. “ I am leaving you,” she 
said. After all, she knew the man wanted to be 
alone with Maic, and it was only polite. Besides, 
Male was no chicken — and Leonardson unques- 
tionably a catch. Maie must remake her own bed, 
no one could do it for her. Silence reigned for a 
brief space after Lady Mulford departed. 

“ I trust I have succeeded in mitigating your 
worry ? ” he asked in a low voice. 

“ The trip has been delightful,” she rejoined sin- 
cerely. She felt he had done his best to please her 
— and the motive was not unflattering. She owed 
him gratitude, at any rate. " And what is worry. 
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after all ? It serves as the necessary stimulus to a 
subsequent enjoyment. Pleasure is only compara- 
tive." 

44 And gains in inverse ratio to the preceding con- 
dition/*put in the financier. 

4 ‘ I was never good at mathematics/' his com- 
panion returned. 

44 It is my great hope that the future may com- 
pensate you in proportion to your past — sorrow/* 

44 You ai% assuming I have had a very bad time, 
if that is intended as a nice speech/' 

44 1 almost hope it — on one condition." 

44 What is that ? " 

44 That I may- be the one favoured of the gods to 
provide the compensation— and that you deign to 
accept it in the same measure as I offer it." 

"Thai sounds like two conditions." 

"They would merge into one- -if they are ful- 
filled." 

She did not reply to this, but tapped softly on 
the deck with her foot. The great yacht glided 
smoothly on through the gloom. They were 
further from land now, only a distant lighthouse 
threw its w r hite gleam over the water — a warning 
to wanderers on the ocean to beware' of the rocks. 

His voice vibrated slightly, like a wire suddenly 
strung up very taut, wiien he spoke again. 

44 1 have been patient — for me. Tell me, do you 
think I could ? " He put his hand on the arm of 
her chair and bent towards her. 

44 1 think you could do most things you under- 
took." 

44 1 have never desired to succeed as I do now/' 

"They say that no one has withstood you — in 
business." 
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" I have ventured into a new field, where the 
ground is strange. I would have you show me the 
way. You are free to do it now.” Leonardson sank 
his voice lower still. “ Maie, you know what I want. 
When the time comes, will you marry me.? ”4 

Here was harbour for her, of a kind. A luxurious, 
splendid harbour — if she were willing to pay the 
dues. 

" You do not let the grass grow undei*your feet,” 
she answered with an easy laugh. » 

It was no small triumph to have this man at her 
feet — the “ master of many millions,” as Connie 
Mulford had once named him— suing for her 
favour. She was not blind to the opportunity. 
Money ,.me ant much to her, money as this man 
owned it would put the world at her feet also. 
She was no girl, crying for romance — but, though 
her freedom was as yet, unstamped, she enjoyed 
the sensation, in a way despite tiie sense of 
isolation, and there was no necessity to rush 
things. 

“ I have waited for this moment since that night 
I first saw you.” 

” What an alarming person you are ! You 
sound like a kind of fate hanging over one.” She 
thought of the simile Connie had used a few minutes 
before. 

"I am not a boy, Maie,” he said, calling her by 
her Christian name again, “ nor even a weak man. 
I know what I want and I intend to have it — with 
your permission,” he concluded earnestly. 

“ I am glad you put that in. I began to think 
it was a minor detail.” 

" I can give you — much,” he said. 

“ You are trying to bribe me.” Her tone was 
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trivial again, as though they were talking of the 
weather. 

He smiled grimly. Since, she could not marry 
him for months yet, he liked her attitude. What 
he waited at the moment was to peg out his claim 
- — to leave no doubt of the ultimate issue — to make 
his purpose plain beyond all question. 

“ Is a bribe required ? ” he queried. 

“ You aSe too hasty, Mr. Lconardson. I must 
have tim*" She spoke now in a serious tone. 
“ You forget.” 

" Pshaw,” he exclaimed. " You arc trifling. 
What is that man to you ? What has he been for 
— years ? ” 

” He was my husband. I bore his name.” She 
thought of her boy suddenly, lie bore the same 
name. He was Charles’s son. A sensation of self- 
reproach stirred her. 

” My son,” she exclaimed, “ Harry ! He is every- 
thing to me now.” 

Leonardson laid his hand on her arm, reaching 
over the arm of her chair. * . 

“ Do you suppose I have forgotten him ? After 
you, he shall be my first care. But have you 
thought that soon, in a year or two, he will be out 
in the world, that you will see little of him ? ” 

She stayed still under his touch. Certainly the 
man hold some power over her. She recognised 
that. If she yielded to him, it would be completely. 

“ What would you do for him ? 

” He shall be rich beyond his wildest dreams. If 
he have the capacity, he shall be great among the 
great ones of the earth. I will ‘ make ’ him. With 
me behind him, my power and influence, he need 
stop at nothing. Would you have him soldier. 
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statesman, diplomatist, his way shall be made easy. 
It is for you to say. That is a mere bagatelle. 
Ask me for something more than that.” 

She listened, fascinated. He was on the right 
tack here. The way to her heart lay open 4 With 
all his other cards, this one should put the result 
finally beyond doubt. 

, " You would do that for him ? 

Lconardson felt he would do anything she liked 
for the boy once he had her. It was a iinc stroke 
in his favour. 

" You can try me.” He got up and stood before 
her, resolute, forceful, a man- in his way. 

“ I think we both understand.” lie said, assuming 
a lighter tqne, “ the right principles of matrimony.” 
He was confident he had won her, and inwardly his 
fierce desire to possess her knew the keen joys of 
anticipation. 

Mrs. D’Enville pulled herself together. She had 
not intended to let him go so far, but he was not 
easily held. 

“ In that case we should never commit it,” 
she retorted ; “ but this is absurd, Mr. Lconard- 
spn ' 

He interrupted her. “ Will you not use my 
name ? ” 

She got up aho. “ You take too much for 
granted, altogether. Let us go in to the others.” 

He seized her hand, and, looking straight into her 
eyes, raised it to his lips, as he had done once before. 
She made a motion to resist, but a half-hearted one. 
Fate — or Leonardson— seemed to be deciding her 
affairs for her. She was weary and disinclined for 
strenuous effort, either mental or physical. She 
would let herself drift— for the present. The next 
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day they started back for Marseilles, over- 
land. 

• a • • 

When Mrs D’Fnville reached England again she 
went straight down to see Harry The flat m 
London was hers now it had been so arranged be- 
tween her and Cli ulc s— and she just called m there 
to icficsh herself after the journey She had npt 
sec n the since the case and could wait no longer 
Besides, J^icre was much to talk about In hei 
heart ot hearts she hacl relinquished the idea of 
refusing Leonarclson, though she fully recognised 
that she was not in love with him He was too 
strong for her she w as dazzled by his wealth and 
fascinated by his personality She also wanted to 
sec Harry, to sound him on this subject. She 
wired to announce the time of her arrival, and 
travelled down in a more clieeiful frame of mind 
than had Ren hers for weeks Then seemed some 
solid giound in front of her at last and even though 
she might not have selected the particular site on 
her own account, it had its points 

Hany waited in restless impatience, stalking up 
and down the platform He had come back to* 
Eton the previous day in a very wretched state. 
Ever since the scene at the theatre lie had spoken 
only when obliged. Kirby, well-meaning and per- 
turbed. received surly monosyllables when he at- 
tempted to discover the trouble or offer sympathy. 

For Harry’s pride was laid low this time with a 
vengeance It nevei occuned to him to doubt 
Clare Fitz-Nevil’s words His father’s face had 
amply confirmed them when he opened the door 
for his, Harry’s, exit. 

And now he had to go through this coming 
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interview with his mother and decide what was to 
be done. His uncle he would consult afterwards. 
Meanwhile the boy thought his way lay plain before 
him. This Lconardson, who was he to interfere 
at his will with the D’Envillcs ? • » 

It happened that the train halted with the cus- 
tomary grating jerk so that he found himself 
opposite his mother’s compartment. She smiled 
brightly at him, delighted to see him again, and 
with her troubles forgotten for the time being. The 
boy turned the handle of the door and stood with 
a grave, set face as she hurried out. He bent- 
solemnly and kissed her. 

“Good heavens, Harry, you might be a mute I 
Whatever is the matter ? ” she asked cheerfully, 
regarding him in some bewilderment. 

He took her coat and replied quietly : 

" Let’s get back to my tutor’s.” He beckoned 
to a cabman, and they drove down the Castle Hill 
into Eton, Mrs. D’Enville talking eagerly and asking 
questions about his holidays- — to which he responded 
laconically. 

* He paid the driver with the same sedate manner 
with which he had received her, and they ascended 
the stairs to his room. 

“ Your state chamber is as large and luxurious 
as ever,” she observed lightly. 

Harry took no notice. He closed the door, and, 
with his hands buried in his pockets, began to pace 
backwards and forwards. Four or five steps each 
way brought him to the end of the limited fairway, 
and he wheeled sharply each time with a motion 
reminiscent of a spring held in check. 

“ About this fellow Leonardson ? ” he commenced, 
going straight to the point. / 
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Mrs. D’Enville ojjbfeed her eyes a little, but did 
not alter the easy position she had assumed in the 
low t wicker armchair. 

“Ayhat about him ? ” she asked. 

InWbrdly she was far from comfortable — not from 
any personal misgivings, but she knew Harry must 
be seriously perturbed about something. The signs 
were unmistakable ; she had noticed it directly she 
saw him A the station. She was at a disadvantage. 
With anyvne else it was simple enough to hold one's 
own, but when your only son is indignant and 
assumes the mien of an avenging judge, it is not fair. 
He can carry the weak places by assault, and the 
strong places do not exist for him. She would do 
anything to avoid a scene with Harry. It tore her 
heart, as nothing else in the wwld could, to see 
him angry or upset, not because she minded anger ’■ 
or dismay,' but because he happened to be her son — - 
the solitary object on which she bestowed unselfish ? 
devotion in lavish profusion. 

" I understand all this — this trouble is due to his 
infernal meddling.” 

" Harry ! " exclaimed his mother, in genuine 
surprise. 

" I have had about enough of it,” he was not far 
from breaking down, in spite of his fine air, "it 
is no joke the family being besmirched like this. 

I haven't seen you since before the case ” 

" I couldn’t bear, it, Harry. Mr. Braboume 
arranged everything, and there w T as no necessity; 

I thought you would be best with your uncle.” 

“I am not complaining of that,” he asserted: 
hardily, "it is the proper thing, I suppose, for 
solicitors to arrange these matters, and there was 
naturally rather a muddle while it was being done* 
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What I want to know, mothers what Lconardson 
had to do with it exactly ? 

" Oh, Harry,” she leaned forward eagerly, spik- 
ing fast, “ he has been more than kind. I want you 
to like him. He is the best friend I have%ot.” 
Mrs. D’Envillc sought for means to express herself 
so as to convey to the boy some idea of the extent 
of her intimacy with the financier. 

*' What is his object ? ” demanded rifrry. He 
was thinking hard. If he told all Re* knew 
straight away, no doubt his mother would be 
annoyed ; anyhow, she would say no more about 
him. 

She hesitated . “ Object ? I suppose — probably 

he is glad to be of service.” 

" Why ?” pursued Harry. 

" Perhaps he — likes me,” she replied, eyeing him 
A shade anxiously. 

“ You wouldn’t marry' the creature ? ” 

Harry shot out the words fiercely. His indignation 
nearly choked him. The pent-up agony of the last 
two days must find relief. He had learnt to look at. 
facts and think for himself- all the more since his 
' spree ” — and the effect was to sober him once and 
for all. The attempt to carry' it off with a high 
hand, to show the world that a trifie like a divorce 
could be disregarded, had completely broken down. 
It had been only a counsel of despair from his 
sensitive heart. In future he must be, in actual 
fact, his mother’s guardian. She had made a 
fearful mess of things to get into this bother, and he 
• was determined to prevent any schemes that Leon- 
<trdson might have conceived. It was fairly dear 
to him what the fellow aimed at — he must make 
quite sure. 


1 
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“ Really,” said Mrs. D’Enville, ** you are horribly 
direct ” 

Harry interrupted. 

" Is it true you owe him money ? That he has 
paidlkfor the divorce — large sums to father — to 
make him consent ? ” 

She started. This was a fresh development. 
Turning it over in her mind, she saw it was likely 
enough. ^She wondered why Leonardson had kept 
it from %er — then she realised he naturally would 
prefer her not to know. 

“ It is the first I have heard of it.” 

“ But do you owe him money ? ” 

She paused. It suddenly came home to her that 
she had received, in a light-hearted way, over two 
thousand pounds from the man— for the value of 
her introductions. She had taken it because Charles 
knew all about it — but that hardly availed now. 
She got up and moved across to Harry, putting her 
hand through his arm and drawing him up to her. 

“What is all this ? ” she asked. “Where have 
you picked it all up from ? ” Her face was wistful 
as she spoke, and Harry was suddenly very sorry for 
her. His mother, all he had. He made her sit 
down again, and told her gently what had happened 
at the theatre. 

When he finished his recital he stood up and 
started pacing again. 

" Now we know what the fellow' has done we can 
give him the chuck,” he declared confidently. 
“ There was so clearly no other possible course. I 
never liked him. He has done harm enough, as it 
is. This beastly case has worried me a good deal, 
mother. It is maddening that a low-born beast 
like that should be able to do it. I can never for- 
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give father — how could he sink so low ? Anyhow, 
we can stick together — can't we ? " he glanced 
with confident appeal at her, “ and give him one 
back for himself that will teach him not to meddle 
with his betters again.” If 

The words ran off readily from his tongue, it 
was a relief to know where one stood. Then he 
perceived that his mother’s expression mas by no 
means as responsive as he expected. HPtialted in 
perplexity. ’# 

" Don’t you agree ? ” he demanded. 

Mis. D’Enville hesitated before answering. 

“ You are still rather young, Harry," it was diffi- 
cult to explain her meaning, ” and tilings are not 
always so simple as they may appear at first sight.” 

“ But—” 

“ Mr. Leonardson has been a very good friend to 
me in — many ways. He is an important person. 
All you have heard may be exaggerated, even 
untrue——” 

“ But father practically admitted it,” he broke 
in eagerly. 

“ You really must permit me to form an opinion 
occasionally,” she went on, with a slight smile to 
take off any edge from the words. " Suppose I like 
Mr. Leonardson ? ” 

He gasped. “ That beast ? After all he has 
done — disgraced us — plotted to get rid of father — 
it is abominable — he is a dirty blackguard — a low, 
dishonourable ” 

“ Harry,” his mother said sharply, “ think what 
you are saying.” 

“ But it’s true— it’s — ” He stopped for want of 
words, and dug his hands deeper into his pockets, 
ramping up and down now. 
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Then he flung himself down on his knees by his 
mother’s chair and took her hands; 

*' You do agree with me, mother ? You aren’t 
serious ? ” 

" I ^cannot say off-hand. I must think it over.” 

“ But you can’t speak to the fellow again ? ” 

She drew him to her and kissed his hair tenderly. 

“ Don’t blame me, Harry, if I cannot do all you 
ask at onfce.’’ 

He waswdazed. He had been so sure of his ground. 
What did she mean ? He hated Leonardson from 
that moment — with an intense loathing new to his 
character — where had been only contemptuous dis- 
like before. He must have bewitched her that she 
did not see. Harry was not religious, yet his 
natural reverence of an unknown Power for good 
had not been destroyed. Lconardson’s behaviour 
struck him as so utterly vile in every way, from 
every standpoint — honour, shame, religion' — that 
he could not comprehend that his mother should 
not instantly agree with him. 

He set to work to try and convince her then — 
since it was necessary. He begged and implored 
her to promise to have no more to do with the man. 
But she would not even say she had given up all 
idea of marrying him. She could not lie to Hurry, 
even in this strait — -for his distress awoke a corre- 
sponding echo in her heart. She would not deceive 
him — he did not understand, poor boy, she thought. 
He knew nothing of the world. It did not strike 
her that his ignorance might be of more worth than 
much learning. 

At last a truce was called — an armistice. They 
had tea together in Windsor, and Mrs. D’Enville 
returned to her lonely flat heavy at heart. The 
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only consolation she found was an unsatisfying oue. 
It did not cany conviction when she told herself 
Harry was prejudiced, and that Leonardson was the 
man of all others to help the boy on. The boy did 
not want to be assisted by that particular inguence. 
Still, she told herself, lie would come round in time. 

Harry sent a telegram to his uncle asking him to 
come down the next day — Sunday — adding, “ Im- 
portant.” 

He had made up his mind never to " coqje round.” 



CHAPTER XVIII 

* 

" Well, JIarry,” icmarked Lord D’Enville gravdy, 
“it is a difficult position” He had anticipated 
jiossible embarrassments, but this was early days 
with a vcri£*< an< t “ You cannot compel your 
motlicr to do tins or that - in fact, you can only 
trust to her good sense to keep her from any rash 
step." 

“ She doesn’t realise it,” the boy declared in a 
broken voice. 

“ I am not so sure She comes straight back 
from a week on this man's yacht to tell you — 
what ? ” 

“ You mean she meant to tell me she intended 
to marry him ? ” asked poor Harry. 

“ Something of the kind ” 

“ It is iniquitous ! ” exclaimed the boy in a burst 
of rage. 

“ No, foolish. She would be the person to regret 
it most On the other hand, I have made one or 
two inquiries about this Lconardson. His wealth 
has not been exaggerated He is one of the richest 
men in the world. You aie old enough to under- 
stand that money is — if the root of all evil — the 
motjve power which works the machinery of the 
majority of things in this world, and the older you 
grow the more thoroughly you will appreciate the 
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fact. It is little wonder people make a god of it. 
There are not a few of those among whom your 
mother has lived — I know them of old — would sell 
their, souls at a low enough rate, the price ^pf their 
bodies is naturally even cheaper. I am speaking 
generally, of course. There are exceptions to every 
rule. You may take it from me that, considering 
her chances, her surroundings and her love of 
pleasure, your mother is a remarkably ni^p woman." 

Harry listened with mixed feelings to this. He 
and his uncle were walking slowly up the Long 
Walk in Windsor Park. Lord D’Envillo had wired 
in answer to Harry’s telegram to say he would 
arrive about three, and Harry had obtained leave 
to be away during the afternoon. There were not 
many people about. A few other Eton boys were 
visiUe — out, perhaps, to see the wild boars which 
are kept penned in the park, a favourite occupation 
on Sunday afternoons. The day was warm, and the 
trees were donning their summer garb. They both 
preferred to be out of doors, and it was quiet enough 
here. 

Lord D’Enville resumed : 

" As I once intimated to you, your father can 
never have been an easy person to live with. They 
had not too large an income, and it is no light thing 
for any woman to refuse such an opportunity as a 
marriage with this multi-millionaire. I am putting 
things plainly to you. 

• *' Just conceive what he could give his wife. I 
hear he is a man of some polish — or veneer ; that 
he is young — forty-five — and personally not in any- 
way objectionable — on the surface. It is a regret- 
table fact that a woman gains very little advantage 
from being the petitioner in a divorce case, even if 
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she is successful. The judgment of the world is 
always passed against her, and people speedily 
forget the precise details. In fine, she is a fair 
mark ^r the arrows of the hypocrites — a numerous 
section of the community. You can see then, Harry, 
that there may be some reason for her hesitating 
to adopt your view.” 

“ What *m I to do then ? ” 

" Thereby on arc putting rather a large question. 
It is granted that her own position, though per- 
fectly straightforward, is not a bed of roses. . I 
question her ability to ignore the opinion of her 
fellows ; ’ the speaker's voice became introspective. 
" She is, h clinically, on the same footing as myself, 
but she has the acknowledged drawback of being 
a woman. Now I think I may assume that human 
nature has not greatly changed during the past few 
years ; and were your mother Mrs. Leonardson— ' 
provided Mr. Leonardson continues pre-eminent 
financially — the very same individuals who would 
otherwise be the first to flout her, to run her down, 
to whisper innuendoes behind her back, to cut her 
to her face, would in this case fall over themselvfes 
in their anxiety to curry her favour in any possible 
way. Such is life. I do not compare her case with 
mine. I am a man, she a charming, if weak, woman. 
But when I recognised in what a fool’s paradise I 
had been dwelling, it was no hardship for me to 
give up my particular niche. I confess I fail to 
see how she would face what lies before her alone. 
Presumably she will marry somebody. Here is a 
man who can not only enable her to hold up her 
head, but scat her on a pinnacle, above calumny and 
slights, where she knows full well she will be an 
object of the most pleasing envy to the many dear 
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friends who would give anything to be in her place. 
To forego all this requires some strength of char- 
acter, indifference to public opinion, th§ courage 
of one's own, and it is no small thing to ask of any 
woman." * 

" You put it in a new light, Uncle Henry ,’ 
muttered the boy. 

" You have, of course, frequently wondered why 
your father and I are not on spcaking«tcrms ? " 

" Yes," said Harry. ^ 

11 At the time my wife ran away from me — poor 
soul, I hope she found the happiness she sought, 
but I fear not— he chose the opport unity to. make 
an irregular use of my signature." 

“What ! " exclaimed llarry. 

“ 1 tell you this so that you can lx)th understand 
the situation thoroughly- it is no longer necessary 
or desirable to disguise your father’s real character 
' —and form a just estimate of the extent to which 
he is likely to have assisted to develop your mother's 
good qualities. As I said before, I consider she 
has received scruvy treatment from the official 
Jhandicapper in the race of life, and has kept up un- 
^commonly well considering the weight she has had 
to carry." 

“ Poor little mother ! " the boy murmured, his 
eyes suddenly moi^t. 

“ There is another aspect to the matter," his 
uncle went^on, “ which I have not yet alluded to. 
I am not a religious man, my creed is simple. But 
there is a higher standard which can be applied to 
these affairs. I should not care to judge on such 
lines myself, but such arrangements as we have 
been discussing are always inexcusable in the opinion 
of many excellent people. Whether or not every- 
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body will be judged by this standard I dp not pro- 
pose to offer an opinion. I, personally, hope not, 
and it & at any rate conceivable that differences If 
temperament, environment, and opportunity may 
be tak^p into consideration when the time comes. 
Now, I only wish to say that, in spite of the admitted 
padliations which could be applied to your mother's 
conduct were she to accept this man — in due course 
, — I trust tHnt she will not do so, and I am prepared 
,to use mj^ earnest endeavours to prevent such a 
marriage." 

Harry took his uncle's arm shyly and pressed it. 
He could not speak for the moment, but his heart 
was full of gratitude. 

“ I would suggest,” said Lord D'Enville after a 
pause, " that you should adopt the following plan." 

" Yes ? " Harry questioned eagerly. 

“ I fancy that your mother has a special weakness 
for a certain son of hers. I further lancy that she 
would, in the long run, find it difficult, extraordinary 
as it may seem, to get along without ever seeing 
that son, particularly if she were conscious that 
he disapproved so strongly of her behaviour that 
he declined to hold any communication with 
her.” 

" I couldn’t,” the boy muttered under his breath 
— then, aloud, he said : 

" If it is necessary — I will do anything to stop 
it." • 

" It is worth the attempt,” continued Lord 
D'Enville, “ only you must harden your heart — it 
may not be easy.” 

"What must I do?” 

" You had better compose a letter. Do it your- 
self, to-night, when I am gone. Now let’s go back 
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1|^your. tutor’s. I want to have a wordwith 

Harry raised a mournful smile at this last sen- 
tence, thinking of Mr. Gibson's — his honse master — 
surprise when he beheld Lord D’EnvilMt The 
“ worthy pedagogue ” — as Charles D’Enville in- 
variably and most aptly called him — was wont to 
speak of Lord D’Enville in terms of coguniscrating 
sorrow with a touch of superiority. They had 
been at Eton together, and, on the strAgth-of the 
acquaintance then existing, Mr. Gibson considered 
himself in the light of an old friend when he thought 
of the other. He had frequently expressed to Harry, 
in tactful phrases, his sense of the loss sustained by 
the world in general, and his friends in particular, 
when .his uncle retired into seclusion. 

They turned and began to make their way back 
to Eton. 

“ You are going through a crisis, Harry, at a 
trying age,” said Lord D’Enville abruptly, in his 
usual rather curt manner — which he had entirely 
dropped during the preceding conversation ; “ it is, 
in my humble opinion, a blessing in disguise.” 

“ Pretty well disguised,” Harry suggested dole- 
fully. 

” And none the worse for that, provided you see 
through it. In fact, they arc the best brand, and 
require a connoisseur to appreciate the full bouquet 
—like the finest champagne.” 

Lord D’Enville thought the time had come to try 
and cheer the boy up a little, and Harry could appre- 
ciate humour, even if of the sardonic variety affected 
by both the D’Enville brothers in their widely 
different ways. 

" I am afraid I have not been educated up to 
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if 1 

that point,*' replied the boy, realising the situation. 
His father had always instilled into him the folly 
of taking things too seriously — which is sound 
policy if not carried to the lengths Mr. D'Enville 
himseM^went to. , 

“ Everyone must learn — the thing is to recognise 
the lesson and profit by it. In that way you may 
hope, someday, to acquire sufficient philosophy to 
enjoy the most acidulous vintages, or pretend to — 
like men Who are given a specially nasty bottle of 
the dryest sherry, which they feel bound to praise 
and long to spit out. It is excellent training, I 
assure you.” 

" It makes one think a bit,” said Harry.. 

" Anything which serves such an end in these 
days cannot fail to be of incalculable service," his 
uncle remarked with studied sarcasm. 

Harry laughed. “ I am glad of one thing, Uncle 
Henry. I»*have come to know you.” 

*' It’s an ill wind - by the way, have you met 
such things as proverbs ? ” 

The boy smiled, and Lord D'Enville resumed : 

" I was not sure they were included in the modem 
education. But avoid demonstrations of affection, 
even of liking, as if they were — financiers. People 
will imagine you are sentimental- — a dreadful thing. 
It went out of fashion with other early Victorian 
customs.” v « 

“ You preach a cynic’s doctrine," returned Harry, 
purposely imitating his uncle's manner. 

” To attain a reputation for wit, practise satire 
— it is a splendid recipe. No one quite understands 
what you mean, and everyone laughs at once for 
fear of being considered dense — or in case the joke 
should turn against themselves.” 
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" You art as bad as Socrates.” 

Lord D’Enville laughed. " It is just as easy to 
bp wise as witty — on the above plan.” 

; “ And you recommend me to follow it ? ’’ 

4 His uncle took his arm. “ The;' younger one 
begins to see the gingerbread underneath the gilt 
the better/’ he answered more seriously. “ Disillu- 
sion is one of the ordinations of nature ; like cutting 
teeth, it must be got over. Cultivate ^pessimistic 
outlook and you will not get disappointed. It 
is almost criminal to lie sanguine— the height of 
foolishness, at any rate. That is why I wanted 
you to return to Eton this half and taste the joys 
of notoriety. Nothing could be worse for -ome 
boys, but I have a notion you may learn that the 
ice pleasure, to skate on which youth fancies is 
the acme of delight, is not very thick, and lets 
one through rather easily into deuced cold 
water.” 

They reached Mr. Gibson's house as Lord D’En- 
ville concluded, and he went into the private entrance 
to call on the master. The latter was overwhelmed 
with happiness at receiving his visitor. He derived 
a harmless and intense pleasure from the society 
of the aristocracy, and his house was, he rather 
prided himself, held in well-deserved favour by the 
most exclusive section of the nobility when seeking 
a thorougljjy reliable tutelage for their sons. 

" My dear fellow,” he observed with the utmost 
cordiality, “ it is indeed a pleasure to set eyes upon 
you. We had all given you up as hopeless long ago. 
Why, only the other day Lord Mulford was saying 
wliat a pity it is you shut yourself up so — hermit- 
wise,” he ended smoothly. 

“ Very good of him,” replied the other, “ but I 
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want to have' a word or two with you about my 
nephew.” 

" Oh, certainly, certainly— of course, it is a little 
—shall I say delicate ? — for him, under the circum- 
stance^ But, naturally, in a place like, this, he 
meets with the kindliest consideration." ‘ ' 

” Possibly ! For myself, I hope he doesn’t." 
Mr. Gibson raised his eyebrows and laughed a trifle 
uncertainty* as his guest said this. ' "But I shall 
be obligeckif you will let me know" occasionally if 
you thinkhe is worrying too much — or inclined to 
become morose." 

” My dear D’Enville, most certainly. I shall be 
only too happy. A terribly sad affair, altogether ; 
I was ” 

Lord D’Enville interrupted quietly : 

" On the contrary, I consider it, in many Vays, 
an excellent thing — for Harry’s sake." 

" You don’t say so ? Dear me ! ” exclaimed the . 
master in great bewilderment. He was beginning 
to feel rather at sea. 

Lord D’Enville departed almost immediately to 
catch a train. He would not have any refresh- 
ment, and Mr. Gibson found him singularly unre- 
sponsive. He remarked to his wife later on that 
there must be some strain of eccentricity in the 
D’Enville blood. 

"A great pity,” he added complacently, with 
reference to Lord D’Enville ; "he used* to be such 
a charming, delightful fellow. No doubt he has 
grown self-centred living alone — such a mistake. 
Let us hope the boy will escape the family tendency 
to the ‘ bizarre.’ ” 

Meanwhile the “ boy " was composing a letter 
which cost him many a pang. Not once or twice 
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dyl he begin afresh. Indeed, one sheet had a sus- 
picions blot upon it which necessitated its aban- 
donment. 

Finally he achieved the following : 

“ My dear Mother, 

*' I have carefully considered what we 
talked about yesterday. Under the circumstances 
I can see only one course to pursue. I Mon't have 
anything to do with Mr. Lconardson — awrullj' sorry 
to give you pain. You must choose benvren him 
and me. Please don't think I am not serious, 
mother darling. I have only decided this after a 
lot of thought. 

“ Your loving son, 

“ Harry/' 

.«■ 

He dared not read it through, but stuck it hastily 
into an envelope, addressed and stamped it, and 
took it out to post straight away, lest his resolution 
should break down. 



CHAPTER XIX 

When Mrs. D'Enville received this letter her first 
impulse v*s to rush down to her son and agree tb 
anything Jfic asked. The pathos of it wrung her 
heart. Poor cliild, she thought, how he must have 
suffered to write this. It was almost like a stab 
to receive these cold, stilted sentences in place of 
the eager, boyish rigmaroles, grown more sedate 
of late, she hoarded up so carefully. Then she 
began to reflect, and told herself she was allowing 
her feelings to run away with her. There was a 
limit, and Harry was too young to understand. 
She sat down and answered his appeal in the best 
way — as she thought. A bright letter, chaffing 
him easily on his solemnity — on the dismay he in- 
spired in his poor little mother’s mind. She de- 
clined to take him seriously, and wound up by saying 
she would come down again soon and they could 
have a good talk over it. However, she found it 
difficult — as Harry had done — to hit off the exact 
note she wished to strike. 

Two days afterwards she received an answer to 
her own. * 

" Dear Mother, 

“ Please do not come and see me unless 
you are prepared to do what I wish. 

“ Your affec. son, 

“ Harry." 
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So he was really in earnest ! Poor Mrs. D'En- 
iville, she was tom in two directions. However, 
Ihcr self-interest won for the time, and she concluded 
Ithat Harry would gradually get over this extra- 
ordinary notion of his. Meanwhile she must make 
«up her mind to think as little of him as*possibl<\ 
f It was uncommonly hard work and demanded a 
constaht attention to business- -or pleasure. She 
flung herself into every amusement, open 

to her. It was necessary to refrain from too fre- 
quent appearances in public while ffte case was 
fresh in people* minds and until the decree was 
made absolute. However, she contrived to fill up 
her time adequately. 

Leonardson was always at hand now. lie had 
begun to send lier presents — choice flowers enough 
to fill her flat ; fruits out of seas ei and only to be 
bought at fabulous price* ; cases of jewellery for 
her to choose from. These last she declined to 
accept - partly from an unwillingness to commit 
herself too irrevocably till the Inst moment, partly 
from a knowledge that it would not be wise to do 
anything to call extra attention on herself. How- 
ever, she went to his house when he entertained, 
and accompanied him to the theatre with other 
people. He was very intimate with the Mulfords 
now ; they were entirely pleased with him - at least, 
Lord Mulford was, and his wife invariably fell in 
with his wishes when she could. She; found it the 
surest means of getting her own way on important 
occasions. 

Everywhere the financier was meeting with 
success greater even than he had foreseen. 

The papers realised that a new figure had arisen 
who would provide splendid copy. His town ho^ise 
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became celebrated. The pictures, the furniture, the 
objets d’art, were written of in the most fulsome 
strain. • His yacht, his motors, his Scotch castle, 
afforded unrivalled material. He graciously per- 
mitted himself to say a few words to .favoured 
representatives of select journals, and his photo- 
graph became a feature of society gossip. London 
grew quite excited over him, and the exclusive 
section speedily satisfied themselves that he was aa 
acquisition-jSponsorcd as he was by the Mulfords. 

Lord Mullord spared no effort to push forward 
the man who had put him on the road to the im- 
provement of his fortunes — incidentally taking a 
very fair half of the same for himself — on a scale 
which would erf&ble him to keep up the title not 
only sufficiently, but magnificently, and, further, 
r<iar and shoot as many high pheasants as his soul 
desired. 

And Leonardson was clever enough not to make 
himself cheap. He preserved a reticence, a diffi- 
culty of approach, which served him better than 
the most strenuous affability could have done. He 
acquired a reputation for independence, and people 
who might have been unable to refrain from snub- 
bing him, had he seemed pushing, became anxious 
to know him directly they discovered he intended 
to give no openings for being slighted. 

When he indicated his willingness to stand for 
a seat in Parliament in the Conservative interest 
he was hailed with acclamation as a future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In fine, he was well on 
the road to climb as liigh in his new sphere of 
activities as in the old. 

He was sufficiently genial to get on with men, and 
had always been quick to notice and emulate the 
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ways oi those above him in rank, so that he very 
rapidly overcame any deficiencies which remained. 
Really nice women wondered if he would ring true 
— but the generality accepted him at the popular 
estimate, and many a mother began to weave webs. 

Such being his position Mrs. D’Enville was, 
naturally enough, the more inclined to think, many 
times before throwing away such a choice, even if 
she could — of which she began to havener doubts. 

“ There is no hurry, I am not free yil,” she said 
to tady Mulford one day as they were driving in 
the Park. 

Leonardson had just passed, walking briskly with 
a newly acquired air of modest distinction which 
undoubtedly became him. He was pefaectly dressed, 
and his strong lithe figure showed at its best. He 
noticed them at once, and bowed with most marked 
deference. With his hat off and the sun shining on 
his glossy black hair, he made a not unattractive 
picture. It struck Mrs. D'Enville that no woman 
need be ashamed of his appearance. 

“ Mulford is quite crazy over him-~I sometimes 
think he has an idea he might do for Florric ; ” the 
speaker smiled. “ Men are apt to fancy themselves 
as match-makers.” 

" Why, he is old enough to be her father 1 ” ex- 
claimed Mrs. D’Enville with some indignation — 
chiefly due to the fact that she had a vague desire 
Florence ifirby and Harry might suit one another. 

" Florrie will most certainly make her own 
selection,” that young lady's mother declared. " I 
should have as much say in it as — the kitchenmaid ; 
while as for her father — she would snap her fingers 
at him, and tell him not to interfere in what he didn't 
understand, and confine himself to his game-keeping.” 
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" I can quite believe it," responded the other ; 
" but suppose she elected to fall in love with him ? ” 

" I pray Heaven she has too much self-respect, 
too sound a heart,” exclaimed Lady Mulford with 
fervour^ moved to speak her thought freely. “ He 
is only, when all is said and done, a rich nobod y, 
twenty-seven years older than herself. The extra 
millions dc^*t alter facts." 

“ They cover them up very nicely,” rejoined Mrs. 
D’Enville. * 

" Lon’t even joke about it,” Lady Mulford said, 
in a grftve voice. “ To tell you the truth, Mr. 
Lepitardson impresses me disagreeably in some un- 
defined way. I' can’t say what there is about him 
exactly, but it is almost as though a shadow crosses 
the sun when he appears.” 4 

“I know,” ' muttered her companion, almost 
inaudibly. 

• " I admit his force and fascination and all that — 
but there is something, and 1 am not the only person 
who is sensible of it.” 

" I know,” came again, in a low r whisper. 

“ It might be possible to buy even his money— 
to reverse the usual procedure — too dear.” 

Maie D’Enville thought of Harry — that would be 
a high price, but the boy was passing through o 
phase. He had taken a dislike to Leonardson — 
not without reason. When he found ^his mother 
was actually married — or going to be — he would 
relent . 

" What does Harry think of him ? ” asked Lady 
Mulford suddenly, as though she read the other’s 
mind. 

“ Oh, Harry — he is like you — at present," was 
the answer. 
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“ It would be a pity if they didn’t get on." 

“ Oh, don't croak, Connie,” cried Mrs. D’Enville 
in some agitation. “ It is all very well for you to 
talk, with a solid wall behind you — as I have often 
told you. Think what it would mean for &e boy. 
There is nothing he might not have, no height he 
might not aspire to. You know what motley i> 
to-day.” # 

“ It is like a good many other things, you can 
have too much of it. I shudder to tffink of -the 
number of innocent pheasants Mulford will bring 
up and slaughter annually when his. coalfields mature 
< — or whatever they call it.” ' * . ' 

“ But I am not the sort to live alone — and I love 
Juxury ; ” her voice grew reflective. “ I wonder if 
bne can pay too heavily for wealth aud power ? ” 
" All I can say is, my dear, that I sincerely trust 
you won’t discover the fact too late.” She patted 
her friend's hand kindly. ” I know your position 
is cruel, I know-how the world treats the woman. 
I know I am talking from a firm rock to some one 
battling out in the waters, but I do say- consider 
well before you catch hold of the rope that man 
throws to you.” 

“ We always seem to get on some terribly solemn 
subject nowadays,” declared Mrs. D’Enville. " Let's 
go and drive down Park Lane, and see if there is 
a vacant South African millionaire’s villa for me 
to give you as a birthday present when I am Mrs. 
Leonardson.” She laughed recklessly. ” A short 
life and a merry one, Connie. Divorcees can’t be 
choosers.” 

• • • • • 

“ Here is a quiet seat, Maie,” said Leonardson in 
a masterful tone. 
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She sat down immediately. She had got into the 
habit of obeying him lately ; it saved trouble. It 
was the evening of this same day, and she had gone 
to a musical ‘'at-home,” — to meet him. They were 
in a aftner of a small room, out of sight behind a 
screen of palms and flowers. 

He seated himself by her. 

" When june we going down to Eton to see that 
boy of yoifts ? ” he asked. As a matter of fact, he 
desired td^come to a better understanding with 
Harry— he half suspected antagonism. 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; we can settle a day some- 
time." 

“ You don’t seem very keen about it ? ” 

‘. " I was there the. other day.” She could not 
bring herself to tell him of her disagreement with 
Harry. Several times she had tried, but it stuck 
in her throat. 

“ I have not seen him for a long time. You wap,t 
111c to, don’t you ? ” 

“Of course I do. I am most anxious for you to 
be friends.” 

“ I shall never quarrel with anyone you are fond 
of, Maie.” 

She had ceased to object to his use of her Chris- 
tian name. What was the good ? 

“ Do you know,” he went on, “ you are a thou- 
sand times more beautiful than ever." * A peculiar 
warmth of expression crept into his voice, like a 
dry fire, and the effect was not altogether pleasing. 

She laughed and made a motion to rise. He put 
his hand on her arm. 

“ You have been free more than a month now.” 

“ Free ? — only provisionally.” 

" Actually — in less than five more.” 
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“ I suppose so,” she answered listltesly. 

Suddenly she turned with more animation. 

“ So I am more than a pawn in your game ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” he asked, puzzled by 
her tone. # 

" How much do you propose to pay — my late 
husband, altogether ? ” 

His eyes narrowed a little. 

“ So he told you ? ” 

“No,” she replied, trying to speak iqjjifferently. 

“How do you know, then? I did not. intend 
you should — until I myself informed you.” 

“ There are such things as coincidences, which 
may even, it appears, upset your calculations.** 

" And this particular one ? ” 

“ Has resulted in Harry becoming your — enemy, 
I am Afraid.” 

• “ Tell me.” 

She repeated the substance of Harry’s experience 
at the theatre. Leonardson listened impassively to 
the end. Then he remarked : 

“ Yes, I did not foresee that.” 

His companion looked at him quecrly. 

“ You will have to make it up with him. That 
is quite certain. At present he is prejudiced — to 
put it mildly — against you.” 

" And that matters ? ” 

Mrs. D’Enville raised her head from the contem- 
plation of the carpet. 

“ Yes, it does. There is no use blinking facts. 
I think we understand one another, Mr. Leonardson. 
You have arranged your net well — we are all in 
the meshes. I acknowledge your cleverness and I 
admit your power. It is too late for me to go back, 
and you have shown me a path on which I might 
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do worse than Set'ffry foot. Do not mistake me, 
though. I must have Harry’s approval " 

She paused through the intensity of her emotion. 

Leonardson regarded her with admiration while 
she wqg speaking. When she hesitated he put in, 
eagerly : 

“ I would make you forget him, and everything.” 

“ No, no,” she answered in a low voice, quivering 
with feeling ; “ I must have Harry.” 

“ I must come first.” Ho looked at her greedily. 
Who was this boy;(fl stand m his way, even to this 
degree ? 

She sighed again almost wearily. Tt seemed 
hopeless to struggle against fate ; the sudden out- 
break had left her as Suddenly depressed and weak. 
Leonardsrn bent towards her, putting his left hand 
on her arm, and turhed her face to him with his 
right. His own faec was flushed, alum* even its 
normal degree, and a fieri e light shone m his eyes. 

Then, slowly, he kissed her. bhe stayed still, 
fascinated. When it was done slu shivered, and 
shook herself as though waking from sloop. Then 
she got up and walked avvav, her brain whirling. 
She was blindly angry, yet frightened and subdued 
The man appealed to the worst in her, and she 
resented it, as though he had liccn her footman 
But — she had not the strength to resist him. 



CHAPTER XX 

Harry was playing for tin; ^aool cat*cricket for 
the first time. He had been tom a day or two be- 
fore by the Captain of the Eleven that his sendees 
•would be in request for the next school match. 
This honour raised his spirits and brightened his 
outlook on life to some* degree, for lie had been 
passing through a somewhat miserable period. He 
began by imagining, generally with little enough 
reason, that his family trouble was the subject of 
universal interest to everybody at Eton, and lie had 
gradually allowed himself to grow morbid on the 
point. Consequently liis companions found him 
dull — unlike himself ; and — partly from an idea 
that he might not care for company, partly as the 
result of his reserve — they Jcft him a good deal to 
himself. 

fie worked carelessly and got into some trouble 
there, but cricket was always a refuge from his 
thoughts. •Almost all his spare time could be given 
to it — either practising at nets or actually playing 
— and he forgot his worries in the exercise and 
interest of the game. 

Thanks to the coaching at Arton, he started right 
away playing in his best form, and soon came to 
be regarded as a likely candidate for the team. He 
made a big score in one of the test games, and duly 
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received his reward — by being selected for this 
match. 

Eton batted first, and Harry, going in sixth, was 
last out for fifty-four of a total of two hundred and 
twenty. Naturally enough, he was considerably 
elated at this performance ; everyone congratu- 
lated him, and, for the nonce, he trod on air. Then 
his turn cjyne to field, and, as he left the pavilion, 
he caught sight of his mother standing at the end 
of the ring 1 of spectators, some thirty yards away. 
His heart came into his mouth. His first impulse 
was to run up to her and greet her as usual— then 
he remembered. He must be firm — let her see he 
was in earnest. \ 

She watched anxiously, wistfully, and saw his 
expression change. His mouth and jaw set rigidly. 
Without another glance he stalked out with the 
others. 

But his day was spoilt. The trouble was back 
again, ten times worse than before. He fielded 
brilliantly, the chance of exerting every muscle 
gave him temporary relief, and he let nothing go 
by. Every other over he was out in the deep, and 
won frequent applause by saving apparently certain 
boundaries ; the effort acted as a safety-valve to his 
feelings. 

The visitors happened not to be a particularly 
strong batting side, and were out in about two hours 
for a hundred and forty all told, so that Eton won 
comfortably by eighty runs on the first innings. 

Harry dreaded going back to the pavilion. He 
saw, without looking, that his mother was still 
there and Kirby with her. Still, it had to be faced. 
Then it struck him, so that he wondered he had 
not thought of it before, that she might have come 
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to say she would give up Leonardson. Immediately 
he was all eagerness to meet her. He hurried into 
his blazer and almost ran till he was right up to 
her. Then something in her face told him she was 
not changed, and he stopped in dismay. 

“ Well, Harry,” she called out in a would-be 
cheerful voice, “ you do not seem particularly 
delighted to see me.” 

As Kirby was with them and them yjere people 
standing round, he could do nothing but reply : 

, “ Of course I am, mother. How am you ? ” 

They exchanged a few sentences, and then, as it 
was close on six o’clock, Kirby had to go off to 
answer his name at " absence,” the school call-over. 
Harry and his mother began to walk round the 
ground. The match was being played in " Upper 
Club,” the old ground where so many famous men, 
both in cricket and other spheres, have played 
for almost centuries — the new ground known as 
“ Agar’s Plough ” not having quite usurped, the 
place of the beautiful old " playing fields ” of Eton. 

They passed down the side next to the “ Fellows’ 
Pond ” and on among the old elms, giants in yeans 
and circumference, till they arrived at the peaceful 
reach of the Thames which flows gently past “ Fel- 
lows' Eyot." Not a word had they spoken, Mrs. 
D’Enville being determined that Harry should be 
the first to break the silence which had supervened 
when Kirby left them. 

“ Why did you come ? ” he demanded at last. 

She was watching him with a full heart, thinking 
how boyish and handsome he looked in his light- 
grey flannels, with the top button of his shirt undone, 
and his blue and black striped blazer open. Only 
the determination on his face surprised her. 
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" Harry, I wanted to see you.” 

“ Have you come to say you agree to give up that 
man ? ” - 

He stared straight in front of him, his eyes fixed 
on vacancy. She could have laughed at the tragic 
humour of the situation, only her heart was too 
sore. Her son coldly dictating the terms on which 
he would consent to resume amicable relations ! 

" My devest boy, you must allow me to have a 
mind of mv own,” she replied ; “ you do not ” 

He intenupted gravely : 

" I have no control over you, mother. You can 
please^ yourself.” 

This was worse than anything she had expected. 
He was behaving like a quiet, self-possessed man of 
forty, she thought. 

*' Don't talk like that, Harry, you hurt me.” 
She saw his face twitch, but the muscles did not 
relax. Then she slipjx-d her hand in his arm— T>ut 
he gently disengaged it. 

“Harry, suppose I can’t do what you want? 
You don’t know everything. I am thinking of 
you as much as anything.” 

" Of me ? ” 

" Yes. 1 have nothing of my own, beyond the 
settlement of about six hundred a year.” 

“ Do you mean you would marry him for his 
money he demanded in the same cold voice he 
had used all through this conversation. ® 

“ Money is a necessity — but that is not all, of 
course," she answered hastily. " Anyhow, he is 
already, or soon will be, one of the richest men in 
the world.” 

" I would not touch a penny of his gold. I can 
earn my own living,” he said proudly. 
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His mother was at a loss. She knew so well, so 
much better than her poor boy, as she thought, 
how hard a place the- world may be with none of 
this filthy lucre— which he scoffed at in his ignorance 
— to grease the wheels. And it was for him — to 
some extent, a great extent — that she conte&plated 
wedding Leonardson. 

“ But what can you do ? ” she cried at length, 
spreading her hands downwards in 4a hopeless 
gesture. " You know I would give up miything for 
you ; but, Harry, you are cruelly hard. You don't 
know what you are asking.” 

He nearly gave in. He repeated to himself his 
uncle’s advice, that he must see it through if he once 
started, before he could brace himself to it, and then 
he had to clench Ins teeth. 

“ Uncle Henry will help me. I shall find some 
thing.” 

** You don't rrcan you won’t see me ? ” she im- 
plored, her eyes searching his face. 

4 “ ijiave not altered my mind,” the boy responded. 

He suddenly realised that, after all, she could not 
sec inside him, and he clung despairingly to Lord 
D’Enville's words. Tliis was worse than he had 
ever thought. Still, the last two months had left 
their mark. The many hours of silent misery could 
not be forgotten in a moment. Above all, the shock 
he had received at the theatre had left an indelible 
impressionvon his soul. His poor attempt to drown 
his injured feelings in dissipation had ended so 
tragically. The whole of the gilt gone in one fell 
swoop. The fact that his father, whom he always, 
till then, rather looked up to than otherwise, had 
been stripped of every honourable attribute at once, 
and shown up unmistakably in all the evil pettiness 
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of bis nature; ' gave Harry a blow from which he 
would nevepfajnfwt. Had he been older or without 
any stea<Jyj^ influence, such as Lord D’Enville's, 
it might, hOT® gone badly with him and turned him 
the wrong %vsay. As it was, it promised to make a 
man ofrhim. At any rate, he was radically cured 
of any desire to repeat liis dissipation I The attrac- ’ 
tions of a night in London were not likely to cause 
him great temptation in the future. 

He peered through the trees at the distant scoring- 
board. Tw) wickets were down — he could just 
distinguish the figures — and he had been told to go 
in one higher in the list. 

“ I must go back, mother. I am sorry we cannot 
agree." 

She tried to decide on the best course, but could 
think of nothing likely to influence this inflexible 
son of hers. 

He commenced to retrace his steps, and, perforce, 
she followed him. 

*' Harry,” she almost moaned. 

“ Yes, mother ? ’* He stopped. 

“ Can't you see I am longing to do what you 
ask ? ” 

It hurt him terribly that his mother should appeal . 
to him like this. She was as much to him as he 
was to her, and he badly wanted her back on the 
old terms of careless, but perfect, understanding. 

" Then, why not do it ? ” ^ 

“ If it were possible to reconcile it with my reason, 
my experience, I would. You forget I have known 
the world for years, that I know Mr. Leonardson far 
better than you. He may seem unscrupulous, but 
he is used to other methods than ours — why, you 
child," she cried out in her emotion, " compared to 
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some men he is honour itself Jp .his dealings 
with women — so far as I am concerned, at any 
rate.” She paused for fear her voice should be 
heard, suddenly realising that she was almost 
shouting. ' * 

*' He bribed father to lie divorced to let him 
marry you. He has disgiau'd us — schemed and 
planned like a low cad to buy the whole family. 
He shall not buy me,” declared the loy, some of 
his uncle s remarks recurring to his mij£. 

“ Give me time, Harry,” she begged then, im- 
pressed by his firmness, and conscious m her inmost 
heart that she loved him the more for it. 

“ Promise to have nothing more to do with 
him.” 

" You arc unreasonable. You ask impossibili- 
ties,” she answered, striving to harden her heart. 
Since Harry would not listen to her, she would be 
compelled, in a greater dr gree than ever, to depend 
on herself. “ If you r annot treat me as a son should, 
I shall have to go away — that is all.” 

He walked on ; they were nearly back on the 
ground, but no one was near at the moment. 

"He is a dirty, dishonourable blackguard 1 ” he 
hissed out. " I will never speak to him if I can help 
it." Turning quit kly, he kissed his mother on both 
cheeks and then ran off. 



Mis. D’Enville returned to London in a dangerous 
mood — for herself. If Lconardson had seen her 
that night no doubt he would have found her more 
amenable than ever before, and she would doubtless 
have promised anything he desired in her despera- 
' tion. 
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-But fate so ordained it that he should be called 
abroad by imperative business for a week. In his 
tremendous field of operations the guiding hand 
could not be replaced at once, and, occasionally, he 
was forced to attend to one of the specially impor- 
tant crises which must occur in all large enter- 
prises. 

During those same days Harry chanced to con- 
tract a sligW chill after getting very hot one evening 
at the netifttand then soaked by a heavy shower. 
He did not change for some time, and incurred the 
penalty. 

That night he became feverish and could not 
sleep, so amused himself by putting on a change 
suit and boots, clamlxming out of his own window, 
down a drain-pipe on to the ledge of the window 
underneath, and thence into the yard in front of 
his house. This absolutely illegal feat accom- 
plished, he walked calmly down the road. Enter- 
prises of this sort an; nnd< , taken purely for the 
satisfaction of breaking hdes, and Harry found an 
enormous relief in the simple fact that he was 
parading the street at midnight in defiance of all 
authority and at the risk of certain expulsion' if 
detected. It suited his mood, however, excellently. 
He marched solemnly down till he came to the, 
schoolyard, which he examined from the outside, 
thinking it gloomy and rather weird-looking in the 
darkness. He could just discern the statue of 
“ pious Henry ” in the centre. Not a soul |j^xped 
—even a policeman failed to add exciteme*|f to 
the experience by necessitating American-Indian 
methods of evasion. 

Rather bored Ae made his way back and climbed, 
laboriously into^jis room again. 
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His expedition bore fruit in an unexpected 
manner. The next morning he was in a high fever. 

Dr. Galt, the solemn and dignified phj'sician who 
attended Mr. Gibson ’3 pupils, examined him and 
Deported the ’ result to the master. " A#eerious 
case,” he observed ; " the relations should be in- 
formed at once.’ Theie is cause to fear pneu- 
monia.” 

" No immediate danger, I trust ? ” flRjuired Mr. 
Gibson, much perturbed. tic was fondfgtf Harry — 
apart from the kudos he would add to the house if 
he got into the eleven -and, besides, a fatal termi- 
nation would be undesirable in every way. 

” One can never tell,” icsjjondcd the doctor, with 
the gilded pessimism of his kind. As a matter 
of fact he was not very positive himself, beyond the 
fact that the boy was certainly very ill, and it is 
'always wise to be on the safe side. Should young 
D’Enville recover he would obtain the credit due to 
such an event. Otherwise— he rehearsed the formula. 


" I was afraid from the first, my dear sir. A very 
intractable case. You have my most sincere 



thy.” 

manner 


on 


these occasions was beyond 


.reproach, conveying the exact shade of respectful 
Condolence, but he sincerely hoped this nice boy 
^fcould reewer and enable him to express— as he 


greatly preferred doing— his equally tactful con- 
gratulations. Meanwhile absolute quiet was essen- 
•tiaLjrf'no distractions. Had the boy anything 
on mind ? he asked Mr. Gibson. The latter 
hummed and hawed, finally allowing that the 


trouble between his parents was a conceivable cause 
of depression —though not likely sqgpusly to affect 
O' lad^pf that age. 
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“ Hum/' commented the doctor, non-commit- 
tally, “ it is important he should be kept quiet — 
no excitement or worries of any kind. Should the 
case prove, as I fear, to be due to the ravages of the 
pneumococcus, ” he rubbed his hands together and 
looked over his spectacles, M it will be advisable to 
have a second opinion from London." 

“ Anytlung you consider necessary, of course, my ' 
dear doctcff. I will wire to the boy's mother and 
write to 1* uncle, Lord D’Enville.” 

“ Ah, quite so-- most commendable. I will send 
a nurse at once — it is a necessity in these cases. 
And now I must be on my way. We doctors arc 
busy, even among these healthy lads. However, 
young D'Enville has a sound constitution — we must 
hope for the best. I will look in again in an hour 
or so’s time to sec everything is going along 
satisfactorily.” 

He departed with the air of having conferred a 
favour- - which is a valuable asset in his profession. 

On his return he pronounced that the symptoms 
left no doubt that pneumonia had set in, and Mr. 
Gibson despatched messages to Harry’s mother and 
uncle. He was not surprised to see Mrs. D'Enville 
in the course of the afternoon. He usually treated 
all the mothers of his pupils with a ponderous 
humour which he considered consonant with his own 
dignity and due to their charming sex, but such 
a case as this demanded a gravely ’Sympathetic 
bearing. 

“ Ah, Mrs. D’Enville,” ho said, rising gra&iusly 
to meet her— she had been shown into his study — 

this is a sad affair. However, I am glad to assure 
you them is no danger. Dr. Galt, an eminently 
trustworthy physician, considers that, with the 
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strictest quiet and avoidance of all disturbing 
circumstances, there is little occasion for 
alarm." 

Mrs. D’Envillc stared at him anxiously while ho 
was speaking. 

" Little occasion ? ” she echoed. * 

" Pneumonia must always be a matter for some 
anxiety,” responded Mr. Gibson, “ but with the 
careful nursing lie will have, in addition to the 
most skilful medical treatment, we nceC anticipate 
nothing abnormal. Besides,” lie addcfl*” it must 
all conduce to a favourable result that Harry will 
have the benefit of a mother’s soothing sympathy 
at once.” 

Somewhat to his surprise site turned away with 
tears in her eyes, and said : 

“ |*ray God he may think so.” Then she cried 
out : ” Take me to him-- now, immediately.” 

" My clear Mrs. D’Emille, 1 assure you there is 
no reason to distress yourself,” lie commenced 
deprecatingly. He feared a scene. Women were 
such undependable creatures. 

“ No, no,” she broke in, almost wildly ; “ go and 
find out if I can see him. Tell the nurse to ask him 
if he wants me to come.” 

” But of course. Only let me lmg of you to be 
calm. It is important to keep him as quiet and 
undisturbed as possible - 

" Please <go at once,” she said, lifting her hands 
and pressing the palms together in front of her in 
her anxiety. " I will be very good.” 

Mr. Gibson wondered at her emotion, but walked 
with a dignified step to the door and disappeared 
on his errand. 

Mrs. D'Enville threw herself on a chair, biting 
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her handkerchief to ’control her , agitation. This 
summons had frighten^pl her. Suppose Harry died ? 
She rushed down to Eton without*stopping to think ; 
she only felt she must see him — be near him. While 
the master was away she stared vacantly at the 
clock, Her mind racked with a vague foreboding of 
disaster. 

When he returned, his face was grave and a 
slight frorwi contracted his brow. He was both 
puzzled and troubled. She sat up eagerly, eyeing 
him. * 

" I sent your message in by the nurse. She in- 
formed me your son was in a high state of fever, 
and must not be disturbed unavoidably. However, 
since it was his mother, of course she would tell 
him.” 

" Yes, yes ? ” 

” She did so, and he - I tj ust the poor fellow is not 
delirious— said he would not see you unless you had 
agiypd to his wishes. That,” concluded Mr. Gib- 
son', " is all I cohid make of it ” 

A blank lock? spread over her face, and she sank 
back in the chair 

"I am sorry' — deprecated Mr. Gibson, won-' 
dering what the explanation could be. 

“ Oh, what am I to do ? ” she moaned, disre- 
garding him entirely. This was more than she 
could bear. 

“ Are you sure there is no danger 9 ” she de- 
manded. 

“ Not at present. I understand the crisis will 
occur in a few days' time.” 

Mrs. D’Enville got up, staggering a little, so she 
had to support herself on a chair. She forced a 
smile. 
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“ Poor Harry ! We hadj* slight disagreement, 
and no doubt hLs illness m amplifies it- Perhaps just 
now it may be as well not to fret him. Since I 
know there is no immediate danger I tliink it will be 
best for me to go away quietly. Will you {Jlvc me 
the doctor's address, please ? ” 

Mr. Gibson did so, and she went away, after 
requesting him to give Harry her best Jove. She 
could not remain in the house, or even see the 
nurse. She had made up her mind duriftg the last 
few days that, despite Harry’s opposition, she would 
accept Lconardson. Was her resolve to break 
down at the very first time of asking. At any rate, 
she would wait a day or two. 

Sho/ound Dr. Galt at home, enjoying his cup of 
tea. He was not a little astonished at her vague, 
excited manner, but he perceived that she required 
reassurance. Therefore he made as light of the case 
as possible. There was nothing. at present tovjre 
apprehensive about, he declared, anjl n<- doubt the 
disease would run its normal coujse, while the 
chances were all in favour of the patient — an excep- 
tionally healthy boy. She might .be certain every- 
thing possible would be done. The best medicines 
were rest and quiet. Of course she had seen him. 
No ? There was no objection, if she did not excite 
him. 

Mrs. D’Eaville could not explain. She asked 
several more questions, learnt that for some days 
there would be no change, that Dr. Galt would like 
Sir Gerald Black’s opinion, and arranged for the 
consultation. She gave him her address, and he 
promised to telephone to her twice a day how Harry 
progressed. Just as she was leaving she inquired 
whether mental worry would militate against her 
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son’s recovery The doctor was surpused, and 
hoped there was nothing serious of the kind It 
always improved a p iticnt’s chances if his mind \\do 
at ease. 

WithMhis List sente nc c nngmg 111 her cars she took 
her departure All the way up to London it beat 
on her biom She strove unavailingly to turn L'r 
thoughts elsewhere, for she know it would demand 
all lur power of will to carry through lur purpose 
That nigh * at dinner .1 gay pirty at the* Carlton — 
she was in bnllumt form, witty and vivauous 
It was late cu she eventually dared to seek repose 
Darkness is no good ally when the will dcsiies to 
oppose the licai t. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Nearly a week later Lady Mulford found Harry's 
mother seated in negligee at her old French writing- 
desk in the boudoir of the flat in North Street. It 
was half-past ten, and a call at that hour no mean 
feat to perform in the name of friendship. 

In the middle of the season both ladies were 
naturally up to their cyc.^ in engagements ; though, 
from the nature of things, they had not met in the 
mean time. The fomur’s time f ully occupied 
endeavouring to follow, witli soipe. Approach to 
efficient chape run age the peregrmkti #ns of her 
debutante daughter, Florence. Mrs. Min vi 11c, not 
yet legally free, was constrained to * ’‘tMive some 
measure of privacy, and could not attend any of 
the big functions which Florence Kirby found so 
enthralling, even had she been inclined. 

With an ache in her head and a worse one in her 
heart, the poor woman was perusing for the tenth 
time an epistle from Ixonardson, wherein he an- 
nounced his Immediate return to London, and asked, 
in somewhat peremptory language, for a quiet 
dinner with her the following evening. 

“ Good heavens, Connie," she cried with an effort 
at cheerfulness, as she rose to greet her early visitor, 
" are you living the simple life in London, or is it 
an earthquake ? " 
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Lady Mulford kissed her affectionately Her 
good-natured sottf was much perturbed. She her- 
self had lately seen much of Leonardson, and liked 
him well enough for what he was. Her husband 
continued to enthuse on the subject, for the coal- 
held project progressed apace. She knew nothing 
definite of the trouble between Harry and his 
motuer, and, on the whole, had come to regard the 
probability of Leonardson marrying her friend with 
equanimity. But this morning she had received 
a communication which entirely upset her notions. 

“ I had no idea Harry was so ill, dear," she 
replied “ Henry D’Enviilc lias written to me from 
Eton.” 

“ I didn’t write," responded the other, passing 
her hand wearily across her brow. "To tell the 
truth, this last ’-oek I have scarcely known what 
I am doing." 

" But wlr r .ire you not down there ? " 

Mrs. D'L'‘.\dk laughed with a wild note, which 
almo r I 1 digested hysteria. 

" I, ’' : s morlier, am not allowed to sec him,” she 
answered. . 

" What cto you mean ? Here, sit down, Maiff' 
you arc upset." She pressed her gently into a 
chair. “ Tell me about it," she went on in a calm 
voice, realising her companion was on the verge of 
breaking down badly. 

" He won’t have anything to do with me unless 
I give up my — acquaintance with Howard Leonard- 
son. Then he gets this pneumonia. I am half- 
rrazy with it all, and no one to help." 

" You might have come to me.” 

'•*’ " I couldn’t, Connie. I— I thought I would just 
wait till Harry got over the crisis. Perhaps he will 
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see me then. He doesn't undexjitand, poor boy. 
Listen: Mr. Lconardson has us Jtt in his power — 
Charles and me, and, through us, Harry. He can 
ruin us if he likes — oh, heavens ! I wish I were 
dead." She dropped her head back, and iftared 
hopelessly in front of her. 

*' But I don’t follow — why is this ? 

" Oh, we owe him simply thousands, and— you 
know what he is. I cannot resist him,” the words 
capic as though involuntarily from her lip?, “he is 
so determined, and he fascinates me, dominates me. 
If only Harry could get over his dislike it \v*>ul«1 all 
be so easy.” 

Lady *Mulfo id's face grew solemn. Maie D’En- 
ville scarcely seemed in her right mind. Iler 
individuality, her quickness of perception, were 
gone,^and a dazed, helpless express! such as one 
sees in a hunted hare or a frightened mouse, made 
her appear ten years older, at least. Nune allevia- 
tion must be found, or. at this rate, the stia'; would 
knock her up complctrlv very soon. 

« l“ I have tiied to jorget,” went on U»e other — 
fcts of amusement, theatres, motor drives, watch- 
g the polo, dinneis, suppers bridge,” she rambled 
On aimlessly, ” but it doesn’t seem to help much. 
The doctor says once he is over the crisis he will 
soon mend, then I can go to see him. Harry 
doesn’t understand how difficult it is for me, or he 
wouldn't ask it. Poor fellow perhaps he wants 
me, too. Do you think he does. Connie ? ” She 
sat up eagerly, her face alight with this novel idea. 
Lady Mulford took her hand. 

" Of course he docs, Maie. Come, pull yourself 
together. Did you hear me say I have a letter from 
your brother-in-law ? M 
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M My brother-in-law? Oh yes, Henry— but he 
isn't " 

11 Never mind, dear. He asked me to see you 
and tell you ” 

" Yfe ? ” cried the mother, as her friend paused. 

“That the crisis is imminent.” The speaker’s 
voice was very grave now. 

“ Ah ! tjien he will soon be on the mend/' broke 
m the listener. 

“ Have^you considered what would happen if the 
crisis turned the wrong way ? ” Lady Mulford 
asked gently— her own voice hardly under control. 
Poor Maie, it was horribly pathetic to sec her in this 
state) 

" What ? You don’t mean to say he might die ? 
The doctor told me yesterday, when he telephoned, 
that Harry’s progress was as good as could be 
expected.” 

“ Yes, but he has been making the best of it. 
Harr> lugged them to tell nothing likely to worry 
yoil. As a matter oi fact this letter,” she hold up 
Lord D’Kuvillo’s, “says that iir is being kept back 
by soirieti^’g— some mental trouble— -which pre- 
vents him making a proper fight. Can you guess 
what it is ? ” 

Maie D'Enville got up out of her chair. A radi- 
ance shone in her eyes which softened them wonder- 
fully. The worn, anxious, expression \^as gone, and 
Lady Mulford stared at her a moment in amazement. 
The feeble, vacillating woman was transformed into 
.a quietly determined, if anxious, mother, whose 
doubt and uncertainty w r erc fled. 

HI Harry had won 1 the relief from the strain was 
immeasurable, and her sole idea now was to go to 
him as quickly as might be and set his mind at rest. 
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She forgot Leonardson, entirely for the time. Harry 
might be dying — from her fault. Her fault ! It 
must not be. She remembered — as though it were 
a far-away dream — that someone said he would not 
have her informed that he was dangeroush' ill for 
fear of distressing her. How big — how nohle - of 
him, when he was estranged from her, to think ot her 
and wish to spare her pain ! She saw him agtiin as a 
baby — her own baby— when the world*wa$ young, 
and life still something of a rose-garde^ to wander 
in and imagine pleasant fictions— so ruthlessly 
destroyed since. Charles, her husl>and, had been 
9. brave and charming prince— once ! And only 
Har^p left of it all. He had not disappointed her. 
She redbud that, he constituted the sole connecting 
link %pRveen her and a possibility of salva- 
tion. 

Then Leonardson recurred to her mind. She 
saw him. as it were, the dark, mena< ’r»g shadow of a 
vulture hanging in the infinite, waiting to drop on 
the carcase beneath directly the breath <>f life has 
departed. The bieath of life — her s'>n. Should he 
die she were alone indeed— at the mercy of the first 
lurking shadow which descended on hurhelplessness. . 
For the first time - perhaps owing to the effect of 
the prolonged strain— her mind viewed things from 
a cleaner, saner standpoint. 

She could not wait to reason, the all-engrossing 
impulse mflst be obeyed. 

“ I am going to him now,” she declared, “ my 
boy — he shall have his way." 

Lady Mulford smiled, and a mist obscured her 
vision. Iler errand was well and happily per- 
formed. 
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Harry opened his eyes and groaned. He was 
restless and uncomfortable. The fever held him, 
and his mind wandered at intervals. It was jolly 
of Uncle Henry to sit with him so much ; he was a 
real good sort. How big tfce room seemed — then 
he remftnbered he had been moved into the private 
part, of the house. When was it ? The effort tried 
his memory too much, so he gave it up. After all 
it mattcredfVery little. 

He wondered who was taking his place in the 
eleven. Hfibcrt Larking was certain to get in — 
that was a good thing. Why had he not been to 
see him to-day ? The nurse came in and gave him 
some muck or other to drink, smoothing his pillow. 
She seemed a good sort. Then his mind went off on 
an expedition into space. Ilis father, in the’-form 
of a jackal, was prowling about — and Iconardson, 
like the tiger at the Zoo, only he was a tiger — and 
his mother, a f’iglitcned hind, glancing timidly this 
way! and that as he had seen them when alarmed fn 
the deer fonst m Scotland la.t year, when he had 
done 'some stalling for the first time. 

By Jove ! he would shoot the tiger — with a spas 
modic jerk he recovered consciousness again. He 
wanted his molhei. What were they muttering 
about in the room ? They were always muttering. 
How could a fellow see if the blinds were down ? 
Old Galt was coming, he supposed. He turned a 
little, and thought he would try and sleep. 

Then a hand slipped under his head as he heard 
the door close. He opened his eyes - surely he was 
dreaming ? . 

“ Mother,” he murmured. Then he gave a little 
struggle, as though to move from her embrace. 
Her lips were on his forehead. 
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“ It is all right, Harry. I promise," she whis- 
pered. 

The boy sighed. He did not know if he dreamed 
or not, but it was a si^h of relief straight from his 
heart. He snuggled his face towards her^emd lay 
quiet. In a few moments more he was asleep. 

• • • • • 

“ He will do nicely,” remarked Sir Gerald Black. 
" I do not think my services will be required further. 
"I could not leave him in better hands than my 
colleague’s ; ” he bowed as he uttered the stereo- 
typed phrase. " Perfect quiet and good nursing. 
Astonishing how well he has passed through the 
criti<Sl . phase. Quite remarkable. I anticipate 
no abnormal developments. Should any occasion 
arise' when my advice is considered desirable, my 
friend will oi course let me know. Good-day, Mrs. 
D’Enville — may T be permitted to congratulate you 
o» the eminently satisfactory condition of ; the 
patient -good-day, Lord D’Envillc— most happy if 
I have been of any slight service.” The two doctors 
bowed themselves out, after receiving the grateful 
thanks of Harry’s mother and uncle 

" Most interesting,” remarked the specialist to 
Dr. Galt, as they descended the stairs. "No doubt 
the reconciliation with his mother exercised a most 
beneficial influence — a stimulas no medical science 
could apply. All 1 strange are the means by which 
one acquires merit in this world," he muttered under 
his breath. 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” politely interjected the 
other. 

" I was merely reflecting that I had very grave 
doubts of the issue until the lad's mother arrived,” 
Sir Gerald answered. He was very glad to have 
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another success to his record, but he knew it was 
due more to natural than to medical remedies. 

Lord D'Enville’s face was strangely mild— for 
him. 

“ You have chosen wisely, Maie. I congratulate 
you. Now I have Sir Gerald’s instructions to send 
you to bed at once. We do not want two patients 
on our hands. You shall see him in the morning, 
and Mr. Gibson lias kindly had a room prepared for 
you here. *1 am staying in Windsor.” 



CHAPTER XXII 

The next morning, the patient beiXg definitely 
out of danger, Mrs. D’Envillo went up*to town for 
a few hours to attend to several matters. Having 
finally, as she considered, crossed the Rubicon, there 
was no going back, and she must prepare to face th$ 
musip But her heart wa-. light, and she regretted 
nothing. She required some luggage, for one thing ; 
tfien she must inform Leonards* m, by letter, that 
she could not sie him again— and avteit results. 
Lord D'Envill'- had promised his help. Si# was 
agreeably surprised at his reception of he#— his 
kindness to Harry — liis thoughtfulness and care 
generally. 

She had been amazed when she learnt lie had been 
at Eton three days— ever since Harry's illness 
reached a really acute stage. Pondering these 
recent events, and with the new calm of spirit 
mirrored in her serene countenance, she inserted tier 
latchkey in the door and entered the flat. 

She picked her letters off the table in the hall and 
moved across into the boudoir. She was examining 
her correspondence, spreading the letters out to 
see which she would open first, when she caught 
sight of one in Leonardson’s handwriting. Pushing 
the door back she made her way across to her desk, 
tearing the envelope open. What did he want ? 
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The neat, regular writing acted like a cold douche 
upon her. A careworn look crept back into her 
face and she recalled his hold over them with a 
shiver. 

11 Good ^PBlting, ,, exclaimed the cause of this 
revulsioif Of feeling, " I was so absorbed in my 
thoughts that I did not hear the arrival of their 
object. Good heavens, Maie, I am not going to eat 
you ! " » 

' Tliis exclamation resulted from her reception of 
his remark. * She had come into the flat unnoticed 
by the servants* - lie must have been let in t:> await 
hcr--she had telephoned to sav she was coming up 
to lunch. 

Her colour faded, and she seemed about to faint — 
clutching the edge of her desk to steady herself. 

“ You ! " she g.»spcd. 

After all, siib had some excuse, it was bad enough 
to defy him on paper- -now she would have to go 
through with it in person, face to face. She still 
feared him ; he r t ill possessed the j*ower to affect 
her, and she w;is weak yet from the long mental 
strain. 

44 1 returned this morning. They told me you 
would be home about now, when I called — so I 
waited." He moved towards her. 

44 Stay where you are,” she panted. 

44 Why, what on earth is the matter with you ? M 
He halted in sheer bewilderment. Had *She gone 
out of her senses ? Tliis was a very different wel- 
come to what he had been looking forward so 
eagerly. 

41 You must go — I never want to see you again.” 

The sentence left her as though each word was 
* expelled by her heart's blood. The tension of her 
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anxiety the night before, while Harry lay for a few 
minutes between life and death, could not but leave 
its mark. Her usual composure and ease of manner 
were beyond her reach. She felt likjLjj^Aystcrical 
girl. 

Leonardson smiled. Tliis behaviour must be the 
result of some foolish mistake. He moved towards 
her again confidently. 

“ What have I done ? You are not angry with 
me ? I have never ceased to think o£ you — are 
you displeased ? " 

“ No — not angrv or displeased.” She stepped 
quickly behind the desk, thus putting it between 
them. Tins action was so ubviou-. that he stopped- 
again, marvelling. Ilis fiow'is were all about the 
room,- lie noticed sevi ral little tilings he had given 
to her lying about. The truth never s*.ack him. 
Why should it ? " ' 

” Will you explain ? ” 1 1 i - voice was commanding 
now. Anger was commencing to stir in his soul, 
and his eyes narrowed a trifle. 

“There is no need to go into details,” she said, 
her self-possession reluming. “ I am afraid our — 
acquaintance must cease.” 

“ Are you mad ? ” he demanded. 

“ No — I have made a mistake. I apologise if I 
have misled you as well.” 

For some reason she began to experience a sensa- 
tion of self ! reliance. She no longer dreaded his 
wrath as at the first moment of horror, when she 
became aware of his presence in her room. She 
thought of Harry and her promise, and was amazed 
at her own strength. It was as though Lconard- 
son shrank from fictitious dimensions and resumed 
the proportions of a human being. Suddenly 
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she remembered he was a rich nobody, and even 
a thought of contempt reinforced her courage. 

" Think what you are saying/' He scowled 
openly now ; rage obtaining the mastery. There 
was ncLmistaking her meaning. The slighting tone 
of her voice, the proud look— all carried conviction 
of her sincerity. 

“ I have thought well," she returned. 

“ Then you propose to dismiss me — mt — with a 
word ? " 

She laughed recklessly— a sudden notion seizing 
her. The words came from her mouth straight from 
her heart. 

11 As I dismiss an impertinent footman." 

. For a moment she quailed— such fierce anger 
blazed from hi* eyes. Had the desk not been be- 
tween thrift nc would have struck her. But he 
recovered his self-control almost immediately. 

" You are not yourself. What have you been 
doing ? " 

"Choosing between good and evil." She was 
astonished at her own words. Surely it could not 
be she, Male D'Enville, the gay, the dissipated 
butterfly, talking like a Salvation Army lass ? 
But she enjoyed it— her nerves were braced now. 

He raised his hand palm upwards, slowly closing 
in the fingers. 

" I hold you like— that," he exclaimed, suiting 
the action to the words. * 

" Pooh ! " she retorted airily. " You forget your- 
self, Mr. Leonardson. I do not care a rap for your 
heroics." 

. “ And you forget that I can ruin you — and I will — 
you and that damned husband of yours I You 
cannot play fast and loose with me." 
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She contrived to smile easily, lightly, in spite of 
an inward tremor. He really was rather alarming, 
with his lips drawn back in a sneer and the veins 
standing out on his forehead, as he hurled the words 
at her. * 

” You can do precisely as you please, Mr. Leonard- 
son.” 

“ And if I please to beggar you ? Come, 
Maie— " * 

“ Mrs. D'Enville," she broke in. . 

” Are you wise to defy me ? Remember, there 
are more than yourself to suffer. That son of 
yours, for instance— -lie will be prouder of you than 
ever.” 

" I think he will," she answered, with an expres- 
sion on her face that puzzled hirv 

He dropped his eyes for a moment, Hid she took 
the opportunity to slip from behind the d<*sk and up 
to $he bell. The movement was made so rapidly 
that it vas over as he realised her change of position. 

" Before you go, Mr. Leonardson, I would like to 
repeat that I regret having misled you- if I did. 
I — have not known my own mind till— yesterday.” 

“ Ladies have the reputation of a capacity for 
altering what they are pleased to term their minds,” 
he sneered. ” I advise you to think again. I will 
give you till this evening. Unless I hear from you 
by then that this folly is past, you will live to rue the 
day you defied me. When you are destitute, you 
may be glad of my protection — without my name.” 
His fury broke out afresh, for this woman was very 
desirable in his eyes, and he was not accustomed to 
be thwarted. 

She pressed the bell without answering, but her 
eyes glittered, though her features remained calm. 
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When the man came in, she said quietly : 

" Show Mr. Leonardson out, please, James." 

" I will give you till to-night," he muttered, with a 
glance front his dark eye which sent a cold shiver 
down h|f back. His face was working with baffled 
rage, ana he spoke with difficulty. 

When the door closed behind the financier, who 
represented to her the embodiment of worldly 
success, of “money and the power money brings, 
she fell into*a chair and burst into hysterical sobs. 

“ Oh, Harry, arc you satisfied now ? ” she moaned 
over and over again. 

T1 e price was heavy, and she did not undervalue 
it. What lay in front of her she could not con- 
jecture. But her conscience was at ease, though 
her heart rnjgh 1 : be heavy and her mind distracted. 
Many peo,!*t would have been justly astonished 
could tney have lx-en }** emitted a glimpse of her 
then. Her resolution had sustained her just so 
long as the interview lasted — her nerve gave way, 
like a violin-string when the peg which holds it 
taut is suddenly loosened, directly Leonardson was 
out of her sight and the necessity of courage was 
no longer pressing. 

Leonardson ’s mood was as black as his looks when 
he found liimself outside in the road. This was the 
first check he had received for a long time, and from 
a quarter he least expected. Proceeding direct to 
her flat on his return from the Continent, with a 
pleasantly eager anticipation of seeing her again, he 
had been shown in by an obsequious servant — who**; 
was well aware of the progress of his suit, and con- '* 
sequently anxious to please — to await her arrival. 
He had lost his temper, while she had not. This 
added to his wrath, and he began to hate her, or to 
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foresee that he easily might. . There was no room 

or capacity in his nature for unselfish love. Maie 
D'Enville pleased his senses and suited his require- 
ments. The combination satisfied his standard 

for judging wives. But this opposition^ while 

infuriating him, at the same time aggravated both 
his passion for her. and his desire to make her suffer 
should she defy him. 

She should have her chance, he told ftimself ; on 
her be the blame if she had not the sense to take it. 

Leonardson, since we last met him, had fallen a 
victim to that complaint vulgarly denominated as 
“swelled head.’’ This very night his friend and 
admirer, Baroness Metsor, was to entertain a select 
and distinguished company to a dinner and " At 
Home,” where he was the piece dr tAiislance. The 
Mulfords’ interest had borne fruit in other directions, 
and he was already sought after by pel son ages 
whose position and importance rendered their 
advances highly gratifying to liis self-esteem. His 
hospitality had been accepted by men whose names 
were famous beyond England, and he had received 
an intimation that his art treasures were an object 
of interested curiosity to an even higher circle. 

It suddenly was borne in upon him that he might 
do better than marry a woman who, after all, was 
besmirched . This was a new thought, bred of his 
offended conceit. Let her beware ; he would show 
her that n» one living might trifle with Howard 
Leonardson. Thus pleasantly communing with 
^limself he repaired to the City to wind up the 
/business which had taken him abroad. 

* Mrs. D’Enville ’s face showed signs of the conflict 
of the morning when she reached Mr. Gibson's 
house again about six o’clock. 
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She sat with Haa» till dinner, which she and Lord 
D'Enville took yffii the master, and afterwards 
disburdened her rirind to her brother-in-law. 

Since the day before, her opinion of Lord D'En- 
ville had undergone a considerable modification. 
In former days she had liked him, but considered 
him rather slow and dull. Now, for some rcaron she 
did not stop to analyse, his presence acted as a 
sedative aiftl stimulant combined. 

She experienced a sensation of safety when with 
him. He seemed so calm and practical, a n ck on 
which she could stand against her tribulations. 

It was an immense relief to tell him her tale 
of folly, and the sympathetic gravity of his 
atojitf gaw her comfort, which was badly 

[iat is to be done, Henry ? " she asked at 

You owe him three thousand pounds ? " 



11 Owe him — if you put it that way. It, was 
supposed to be payment for services rendered. 
Charles was fully aware of it — hut that hardly 
helps." f 

“ No— we must consider the money as owing. 


It must be paid." 

" But how ? " she interjected. 

“ I will settle it. You must be quit of ibis 
man. He must have no hold on you." 

41 Oh ! "she cried, keenly touched by hft generosity 
and the manner in w r hich he spoke — as though it 
were an insignificant detail. 

" Have you considered what you are going to do 
ypurself ? " 

" I — I don't know," she hesitated ; “ go on in the 
usual way, I suppose." 
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“ I rather doubt whether tgur income will run 
to it — we shall see," ™ 

A bcwildtred look spread ove#hcr face She had 
not given two thoughts of the money side of the 
case since she saw Leonardson « 

Lord D'Envillo usumed 

" It occurs to me tlut Mr Lconardson will luu 
some little to sa) «n the matter I will write to 
him, enclosing the cheque — I have a*chequc-book 
with me on Harry's account— and Lwill inform 
him that you desne him to understand finally 
that your acquaintance is at an end Is that 
nght > " 

" Oh, will you ? Thank \ou— it is good of you," 
she answered, overcome at tlii f r e^fc evidence of 
consideration " I am so tired of A atf v $|tory. 
You can t conceive how glad I am, how thanlK^n 
make it up with Hairy I fed a different persoHp 
it^ needed something of the kind for me to realisfe 
lliere are better things than just amusing one's self' 
and having plenty of money I had forgotten 
lately " 

" I think We are all apt to foigct 1 he responded 
with a gra\t mile " After all, though, it is a 
question who has the 1* st of it the humming-birds 
who sip the honey of life tor anvisement, or the bees 
who collect it for a living I gave up the attempt 
to do either " 

“ What is the honey > " she asked 

"What each individual chooses to select," he 
replied whimsn ally 4 m mv » ase it was happmess ; 
m Mr. Leonardson s —gold , in Harry's— what shall 
we say * — a hundred in the Eton and Harrow match 
—for the moment I fancy the dilettante humming- 
birds score, on the whole It is seldom wise to take 
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anything seriously. One generally regrets it in the 
long run." 

" I don’t agree with you," she said — his words had 
sulheed to turn the conversation from the subject 
of thanks) which he was anxious to avoid. “ I can 
speak for a humming-bird, and some of them would 
give all the sips in the world for one good long 
draught, cvei^if they died after it. One grows tired 
of sipping, and takes to long drinks, eventually to 
excess, from cheer boredom. ’ 

Lord D'Enville got up. " Now 1 will be off and 
w rite this letter, instead of talking nonsense. I want 
out estimable friend to receive it as soon as possible." 

They said good-ibglu and Muie D’Enville retired 
to her toon' :i < inoie jieaceful frame of mind than 
for many a weary day. Whether she would regret 
in the future or not. at present the sole sentiment 
which jxissessed her was thankfulness. Harry on 
the road to recovery and reconciled to her ; Leon* 
ardson’s growing ascendency over her mind and 
body, wliich she knew for evil, finally cast off, and 
Ilenry D’Enville to back her up. The latter might 
be eccentric, but he inspired her with confidence. 
She felt so calm and happy that she fell asleep almost 
at once, which was likewise a novel experience in 
these days. 

It was two days later, when Harry was visibly 
and rapidly picking up strength and throwing off the 
disease, that Charles D’Enville arose from a Board 
Meeting of the Klangor Mine in a state of bewil- 
dered dismay. Their chairman had announced 
briefly that operations would be postponed inde- 
finitely, just at the very moment when everything 
,was rips for commencing. 

Lconardson asked him to come into the secre- 
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tary’s room for a private talk, and he followed him 
with all sorts of imeasy speculations as to his mean- 
ings- ^ 

His friend and ally shut the door. Charles D'En- 
ville could make nothing of Jiis exprr^jpn. The 
financier was at home here, and master of the 
situation. Inscrutable and impassive, he prepared 
to taste the preliminary flavour of his revenge, [t 
was immaterial that Charles D’Enville^had done his 
best — he was mixed up in the affair, apd he was in 
no case to resist. A tool that had blundered, 
Leonardson reminded himself. 

“ You want to sec me ? " asked the tool. “ What 
is this delay caused by ? T thought everything was 
ready, that crushing operations would start imme- 
diately — this week, was it not ? ” 

Leonardson allowed a grim -mile to curl his 
lip. 

“ I am the immediate cause of the delay.” he 
said shortly. 

*• What ? ” 

“ I am afraid you will draw no dividends this 
year, or next, or the year after, from Klangor ; ” 
a sneering smile added grace to the words. 

Charles D'Envilie gaped — his jaw dropping, and 
Leonardson rolled the first sweets of vengeance on 
his palate. 

“ It may interest you to know also that the 
* Ubiqne • will shortly be going into liquidation.” 

** You are joking,” muttered the other. 

" The new mortgages on Mitchct will be fore- 
closed.” 

This was more than Charles D’Envilie could 
stand. He pulled himself together and assumed lus 
lightest, easiest manner. 
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" My dear Leonardson," he began, “ if it amuses 
you to be mysterious, I find it distinctly tedious.” 

The other fixed his eye on his victim. 

*' The late Mrs. D’Enville has declined my further 
acquainj^uice. You will recollect that our bargain 
included a provision that she should — take a rather 
different view of mv attentions.” 

“ Really, you do not propose to hold me respon- 
sible for tlier vagaries of a woman’s whims ? ” asked 
the other, ,with an interrogative lift of the eye- 
brows. 

Leonardson was not deriving so much satisfaction 
from the interview as he had hoped for. He ex- 
pected D’Enville to cringe and fawn, and pray for 
mercy — as others of his victims had done. His 
error arose from his limited experience of people of 
breeding. Whatever Charles D’Enville might be, 
unscrupulous, mean, selfish, he had the instincts 
of his kind, and did not lack animal courage. It 
was not that he derived less vexation of spirit from 
the prospect of the bankruptcy he perceived before 
him, but he still possessed that command over his 
feelings which controls any outward’ sign of the 
same before an inferior. The value of such a 
heritage may be questioned, but it is useful on 
occasion. 

" It is a business transaction, Mr. D’Enville. 
Since your goods are not up to the guarantee 1 
decline to pay for them.” 

“ The devil you do,” remarked the other amiably. 
” I perceive I did not err in my original estimate 
of you.” 

Leonardson was taken aback. His quondam 
accomplice’s manner rather nonplussed him, and 
for a moment he forgot himself. 
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' Take care,” he threatened. “ You forget 7 have 

a certain acknowledgment of yours " 

" I blame myself entirely/' Charles D'Enville 
interrupted with an air of easy arrogance, " for 
associating with a person of your .antecedents. A 
fellow's judgment becomes warped in this atmo- 
sphere. The price I have to pay for the pleasure of 
learning what a delightful person vou really art* 
canijot be called excessive." * 

He took up his hat and bowed gracefully to the 
astonished Leonardson, adding as he opened the 
door : 

" You require regilding at the ^corners. I am 
* afraid rather a thick coat— it wears off." 

With that he departed, carrying the honours of 
the encounter with liim. It required several years 
of adulation from the great man s admiring friends 
among the aristocracy to wipe away all memory 
of the manner in which this fool as he considered 
him — had behaved in the hour of his financial ruin. 
Leonardson smarted as though rasped by a file on 
a raw wound. The process of smashing his victim 
afforded him a. surprisingly limited amount of relief, 
but he carried it out with his usual i lion » ugliness, 
and a vindictive malice in the indulgence of which 
he found some slight salve for injured vanity. 
Both husband and wife had taken a distinctly 
perceptible volume of wind from his sail just when 
his ship seemed on the point of creating a record for 
speediness. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Harry learnt the particulars of his mother’s 
break with Leonardson during his convalescence, 
and the two grew very near together, nearer than 
ever in the old days. He realised to a great extent 
what she had resigned for him, and treated her with 
a tenderness marked with greater respect than for- 
merly, while she gave free play to a love which was 
more than ever concentrated on him. 

“ You shan't regret it, mother,” he said on the 
day they moved him from Eton to go to the seaside 
for a change. " Wc may be badly off, but it won’t 
matter, will it ? " 

” You don’t mind leaving Eton ? ” she asked. 

" Not a scrap,” he replied bravely. 

” And giving up the Guards ? ” 

“ There are plenty of other tilings one can do,” 
he declared. “ Uncle Henry is keeping his eyes 
open, and it is only a question of time. That swine 
must feci pretty well sold to have all his* fine plans 
knocked on the head so thoroughly.” ' 

“ It has been hard for us all ; " Mrs. D’Enville’s 
voice reflected the emotion she felt. “I am sorry 
for— your father.” 

” No need to worry about him.” Harry returned 
with attempted cheerfulness. ” Charles D’Enville 
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will come through with his flag still flying. Ask 
"Uncle Harry." 

“ It wil^ be a little tom, I fear ; " she smiled — 
rather mournfully — at his metaphor and the way 
he spoke of his father. t 

“ He comes worst out of it, anyhow,” said Harry. 
“ Leonardson fairly had him on toast, and he will 
hate being hard up. You know, mother, I really 
look on him as one would a stranger rfbw. Since 
that night ” — he paused reflectively. " I under- 
stand why our home was a little lacking in ‘ homo- 
geneity.’ " 

The pun was necessary to mask his feelings. 

She embraced him tenderly. “ It won’t be any 
longer, Harry.” 

" Rather not,” he affirmed, then continued in a 
voice moved with sympathy and affection for her : 
” I will try and repay you for all you have given up 
for me. I didn’t understand before what it meant 
for you. Six hundred a year is not a vast income.” 

*' You are worth more than the difference between 
that and — what I might have had.” 

It came into Harry's mind to add " as Mrs. 
Leonardson,” but lie saw she was deeply touched, 
and this part of the subject waif too recent and 
unpleasant for chaff. 

" Did Mr. Braboume think that — father would 
save anything for himself ? " 

“ When the bankruptcy proceedings are com- 
pleted he will be in a better position to say — but 
not much, anyhow.” 

“ Men like Leonardson are accustomed to that 
kind of job," observed Harry. ” I expect Charles 
D'Enville will make a blob against his bowling right 
enough.” 
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His mother laughed. She was relieved that he 
could take it in this way. Such philosophy as is 
learned in the pleasure-grounds of the world, at any 
rate, discovers the secret of not crying over spilt 
milk. 

“It Vould reflect more credit on his brains than 
his character if he didn’t,” she declared in her old 
manner 

Harry dM not grasp this remark for a moment, 
then, when it dawned on him, he said : 

“ I suppose e\iryone has good points.” 

" You d<a/r boy — but he has many excellent 
qualities, QMt they never fitted into my bad ones.” 

She wajMpiprised herself at the calm, almost in- 
different view she could take of the recent trouble — 
now t]aat it was past. A change had come over her 
whole" nature. The Mis. D’Enville of the last 
nineteen years had bent in the stress of the storm - 
as a trie may bend in the wind- and the erstwhile 
slim but upright stem would never entirely recover 
its elasticity and straighten again. Harry himself 
observed that she looked older. In truth, the 
former continuous straining after excitement had 
been replaced by a repose of spirit, the echo of which 
could be discerned in the quieter manner, and a 
reserved — almost grave — expression which became 
her remarkably well. 

Harry suddenly caught a lighter gleam in her 
hair as she turned to the window of their sitting- 
room. 

" You are becoming grey, old girl,” he said, with- 
out thinking. But she did not appear to resent 
the implication as she smiled back at him. Her 
voice was mild and her face tranquil when she 
answered. 
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“ I am not sorry, Harry. It will be a convincing 
reminder of a lesson I have been learning lately — 
which I do not wish to forget." 

Lord D'Enville came into the room then. Well- 
dressed, with his beard trimmed and his haircut, he’ 
appeared very different from the somewhat untidy 
figure he was wont to cut at home. Harry felt both 
grateful and honoured by liis uncle’s thought tor 
him. Since his illness no father could^have been 
more considerate. He had insisted on bringing 
them down to-day to be certain they were com- 
fortable and well looked after in ,t|H§r lodgings. 
Nothing was too good for Harry. jHfefc 

The boy's conduct had appealed t<^Bn tremen- 
dously, and all the affec tion in his embittered soul, 
which was not absorlied by his two boys, centred 
on this nephew, who had proved so extraordinary a 
contrast to his father. 

He liad a carriage outside to take them for a 
drive before returning to town , where he would stay 
a day or two longer to arrange the final details 
connected with their money affairs. It was 
known now' that there would be nothing beyond 
the marriage settlement for Mrs. D’Enville and 
Harry. 

Mrs. D’Enville excused herself— she would lie 
down and then write some letters w'hich must 
be attended to — so Harry and his uncle went 
alone. * 

“ You will have to look after that mother of 

S cours now you have got her," he remarked a little 
ater, as they were driving along through the warm 
'air. 

They had left the limits of the town, and the 
carriage was passing a lovely bit of country. On the 
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left lay the Ch anri^ do^ted vtfth multifarious vessels, 
from the majestic liner ft®$|ning steadily 'westward 
far out from land, to tnejiiiall rowing-boat which 
carried a load of trippers just under the cliff bekrtfr 
them. The road wound upwards, through slightly 
ragged trees whose foliage was affected by the 
moist salt air, till it readied the rolling downs, which 
spread as far as the eye could reach. Harry breathed 
deep of the strong life-giving air, and looked round 
with a new glow of health already in his cheeks. 

" She is rather precious,” he answered. 

" It is a good thing the income from the m£tt- 
riage settlement was definitely made over to her 
use when the case was concluded — otherwise things 
would be ‘•erious from a financial point of view. I 
told Mr. Braboumc to insist on it.” 

** You did ? ” 

“ Yes, I rather anticipated this sort of result — 
only it is even better than I foresaw.” ^ 

Harry looked his curiosity. 

" I am not in the least sorry you are hard up,” 
continued his unde ; “ your mother has just enough 
to live on ” 

” Thanks to you,” interjected Harry, thinking of 
the money Lord D’Envillc had paid Leonardson to 
clear her 

" That is nothing. What I mean is, I am glad you 
will ha^e to work for your living. You are per- 
fectly sound, your abilities are up to the average, 
according to Mr. Gibson, and I certainly do not 
propose to support you in idleness and luxury." 
He glanced at Harry with a kindliness which gave 
a special significance to his words. 

The boy laughed. “ I see,” he said. ' 

Lord D’Enviile joined in his nephew’s merriment. 
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" I look upon it .M^p^dsend. You would 
have developed into delightful man of the 

world if you had gond lfitri the Guards. Everybody 
would have liked you, and — that is all. Whereas 
now, l have hopes you will rest content with In- 
coming a simple — * man.* I have experienced the 
pleasures of society in my time — they arc sweet to 
the palate, hut lie heavy on the stomaejj. When 
we come to inquire into the case we discover the 
latter to he an important organ, and the former 
liable to become vitiated, and deceive us to our 
hurt.” 

“ So that it is clearly necessary to study the im- 
portant organ,” Harry remarked thoughtfully. 

" Even at the expense of a little flavouring,” his 
unde resumed. ” Plain food may grow monoton- 
ous, but at worst it does no harm which would not 
be accentuated by rich dishes. The change of diet 
do your mother good, for om , 01 i ;mi mudi 
mistaken. As for you, it is a disputation of Pro- 
vidence that you should have to Ix'ginou the easily 
digested form of nourisiiment.” 

“ If one can get it to digest,” said Harry. 

” Being a D/Enville, you will contrive to collect 
some crumbs somewhere.” For a short time they 
drove on in silence. 

" How about father ? ” asked llarry suddenly. 
He had not found an opportunity of speaking to 
his uncle on this topic before, and he exjxmded 
considerable speculation as to what was really likely 
to befall his parent. He assumed that he would 
probably emerge more or less successfully from the 
ordeal by official receiver. 

" My brother Charles,” replied Lord D’Enville, 
“ has always possessed a faculty usually attributed. 

j. 



to thecat. From ^HjPEr&eight he may fall he 
can he trusted to land oh life feet. At any rate, his 
career up to the present has borne out this theory. 
It is in the family, as I just now implied.” 

“ Yes ? " muttered Harry, as the speaker 
paused 

" I am fond of Charles, you know, Harry. It is, 
unfortunately, not possible for me to meet him since 
the incident of the cheque. Probably this may 
•.surprise you, but I scarcely believe he is to be held 
entirely responsible. His moral sense is non-exist- 
ent, its place being taken by a praiseworthy aver- 
sion to being found out I am happy to thin k he has 
not handed on this weakness to you — but, as I was 
saying, one does not blame a man for a hunched 
back or a withered arm Charles is far too amiable 
and nice to do unpleasant things unless he is driven 
to them by force of circumstances He is built on 
sand, and you cannot expect him to withstand a 
storm When one considers the family character- 
istics, the fact that he was ridiculously spoilt as a 
boy, and his natural tendencies to selfishness fos- 
tered in every way, I must say he is not so bad I 
fully expect to hear before long that he has 
justified my estimate of him and rehabilitated 
himself financially by some simple, if unexpected 
means ” 

Harry listened to this exposition qf his father’s 
character with great interest He had learned not 
a httlc lately, and was picking up more 

“ But lie forged your name ” His face burned, 
and he looked away. 

“ You must not apply ordinary standards to him. 
One need not necessarily dishke a person because 
one ceases to respect him. Of course, that was 
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inexcusable— but be jtfjHB nicest way possible, 
and only because h i «OTW»ed be was compelled 
I assure you that from a purely personal aspect I 
think he is quite an attractive individual — at least, 
I have always found him so." w 

" He ill-treated mother,” put in Harry # 

" They never should have married — but he did 

not actively ill-treat her ” 

“ The cruelty proved against him* 1 in the 
case — ” , 

1 “ Speaally prepared for the occasion, and purely 
imaginary ” 

" Uncle Henry 1 " gasped the boy This was 
news to him 

*' He neglected he r, and fade d to make her happy 
But no one wh<* knew him o\< r supposed he would, 
and he never stiuck hei, oi anything of that 
kind." 

" Then " Harry commenced in a bewil- 

dered tone 

" It is far better they should be apart " 

“ Y<s ' tht br>y muttered, “ I see " 

“ The fact of his inhdehty — 1 am speaking to you 
as a man — does not distinguish him from a goodly 
number of his set, and, in itself was also a natural 
consequence of his upbringing ’ 

“ If Leonardson was so keen to be revenged ’ 
Harry asked, as a new thought struck him, " why 
didn’t he bring out about the manufactured evi- 
dence ? ” 

“ His own share in the transaction might also 
have transpired, and he could scarcely afford to fa<< 
the cross-examination which must have ensued if 
he appeared at all. You see, he is now engaged on 
the task of winning a position in that section of the 
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community which you and I have both abandoned — 
if you can be said to have abandoned what you 
never started. You can gauge the value of what we 
lose from the fact that he will have no difficulty 
in succeeding. It is only a question of bidding 
against prejudices which barely exist nowadays." 

41 And he can bid high enough," commented 
Harry. 

44 PrcciSrty. But we are not concerned with him 
any mor$. I wish him joy of his purchase. There 
are few houses which will remain closed to nim, but 
lie mav lind the realisation of his ambition less 
delightful 'than he raped s —unless he is quite 
inordinately pachydermatous. People will accept 
his hospitality, voyage on his yacht, shoot over his 
mcxfts, drink his rare vintages, ride his horses, 
jtepept his friendship, to his face ; but, all the time, 
trough they may fjar him for his power and envy 
him for his money, they will sneer behind his back ; 
and should the lever which raised him snap — and he 
lose his gold- how many of his new friends will lif ; 
one finger to help him ? " 

44 When father’s examination in bankruptcy i 
held, won’t it come out that Leonardson is respon 
sible for it ? " Harry asked. 

4< I mentioned the point to Mr. BrabOume tin 
other day, when lie was talking about your father, 
and I understand Leonardson holds some kind of 
incriminating document your father gaVe him when 
this plot was concocted. He requested Mr. Bra- 
bourne to let me know. We are not enemies, 
Charles and I, though I draw the line at meeting 
him." 

M He is too ’cute for father," was Harry’s com- 
ment. 
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Lord D'Enville went on : “I fancy Lconardson 
knows how to play that sort of hand. He started 
life as a pawnbroker’s assistant." 

“ How in the world do you know that ? By Jove ! 
he is not doing badly.” • 

" It is curious what a small world it is. 1 1 is 
secretary, by name Haig, who is as secretive :u 
a mole, lei t it out one day when hr thought 
he was alone. Mrs. Haig, who heard it, is my 
bailiff's sister, and he happened to tefl ine as a 
piece of information which might lx* interesting 
owing to Lconardson ’s present notoriety. It will 
afford me the go a<ei amusement in .following his 
career.” 

“ Can’t we give it out ? ” Ix-gan the boy. 

" Certainly not. No one would mind if we did. 
I hate spoiling a joke,” Lord D’linville cut in iwth 
a sarcastic laugh. 

Harry did not answer this, but his eyes were 
grave, and he was evidently turning something 
over in his mind. 

“ I am sorry,” resumed his uncle, ” you won't 
play against Harrow and get your eleven, but you 
will see from what I have said that there may be 
advantages even in that. A fellow can’t learn too 
young.” 

“ Yes, I see,” Harry responded again. “ But, 
uncle, I did* not realise what it meant to mother to 
give up her life.” 

" She has already begun to be glad. Lconardson 
exercised some evil fascination over her — he is a 
personality, besides his money. But she never 
liked him in her heart. A man of no birth or 
breeding requires certain qualities to supply their 
place which Mr. Lconardson lacks." 
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•• I dare say he won't find it atl jam, then," Harry 

°'*MVeneed not bother our heads overheat »y 
rate " Lord D’Enville added. Tliere are 
things think about But now we must go back 
ti> your mother. 1 s>< c * e arc nearlj home. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

llio Ia onardson town mansion was cn^CU The 
owner, with* urbane and smiling cour* sy, intci- 
tamed various of lus " intimates " to dinner pit vious 
to a reception at the Stynan F ribassy, which it 
was understood, would be giaud bv Royalt\ The 
Mulfords wert there, indud, I adv Mulford, to 
please her husband occupied the opposite end of 
the table to tlmr liost Otlier personalities, in- 
cluding Lord Mulfoid s young n« phew the Duke of 
Soutlieilcy, lent dignity to the feast — the list was 
public property the next morning The acting 
hostess might have been noth cd, by a close obscrvei 
to dome a certain humorous interest from the 
wholt proceeding which could not be adequately 
explained by the corn creation of cither I oid brank- 
otc -whose solt topics were yachting and shares — 
or ho husbands \oung ncphow r who had fallen a 
victim, across the footlights to the charms of Miss 
Clare Fitz-Ijjcvii and was unable to divest his mind 
or his talk of this all-absorbing fact Indeed, he 
regarded it a» no slight hardship that this dinner 
prevented him attending at the shnne- or, m other 
words, occupying his usual stall at the theatre. 
The fact that the lady m question treated him as an 
infant-in-arms was no deterrent 

The observer referred to would be correct, for 
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Lady Mulford’s mind reverted, with an invincible 
curiosity, to speculating on her host's real feelings — 
so well hidden by the swarthy and genial mask 
behind Which his undeniably powerful intellect 
revolved and worked out his individual problems. 
She was fairly well posted in the facts regarding the 
D’Envilles, but it did not concern her personally. 
She came to please her husband not Mr. Lconard- 
son, and she had learnt long ago the folly of inter- 
fering in ether people’s quarrels unless absolutely 
compelled. Such was her view, and she always 
found it satisfactory. , 

Meanwhile it amused her to be here with a know- 
ledge of those recent happenings, which the financier 
could hardly have iorgotten, and yet gave no sign 
of. She described the dinner to Maic D’Enville in 
a letter that very night. 

" You will probably be interested to hear of our 
dinner party.” she wrote, “as you may now be 
ox] looted to ta ^ e a quite dispassionate interest in 
the progress of your * tiger.’ Several people asked 
after you, and he contrived each time, with con- 
summate cleverness, to say nothing definite. Did 
I tdl you that when Kirby described Harry's 
meeting with his father at the theatre, I made 
him promise to keep it to himself ? Anyhow, I 
did, and my delightful but undeniably stupid 
worser half has only a glimmering of a notion that 
there has been trouble at all — which is brilliant 
even for him 1 Accordingly, he seems to have some- 
what embarrassed Mr. L. by well-meant but scarcely 
tactful questions about the Klangor mine and, 
Charles D'Enville's bankruptcy — which, as you 
know, is reported in this evening's papers — after 
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we left the dining-room. His own story is that 
Leonardson seemed to have made ‘ the deuce ’ of 
a mess of that beastly mine, and might have given 
Charles a leg-up in spite of the way the latter treated 
you ! People do not seem to associate the two 
petitions at present, though what they may do 
eventually is another thing. I expect it is a case 
of the weaker going to the wall. You understand. 
Maie, why 1 do not drop the man. He is nothing 
to me — but these coal-fields naturally ar.*impoi tant 
to us, and I make a jx>int of helping John when 1 
can. -I should no! write this if I was not aware that 
you regard the whole episode as a leaf of yom 
book which is not only turned over, but also 
recognised as the cause of your present content- 
ment. 

“ The reception our host met with at the Embassy 
afterwards would have rejoiced Lord D’Enville's 
heart. I wish he could have been there I Those 
men who don’t want anything out of the money 
machine inclined to be supercilious— the rest fawn- 
ing ! As for the women— my dear, you arc well out 
of it. In my role of disinterested onlooker it affords 
me infinite enteitainment — but I thank Heaven I 
have acquired sufficient philosophy to enable me to 
sustain the above role. The anxiety of a mother 
who took an active interest in her daughter’s chance 
of success would wear me to a shadow ! Once they 
are satisfied as to the reality of the cash — it reminds 
me of a football match at Eton I Fortunately I 
never deceived myself into imagining I should have 
the smallest say in Florence’s choice of a victim — 
that is w'hat he will be— and, upon my word, I 
believe if she took a fancy to the ‘ tiger '—I am not 
sure that John would object— she would cut his 
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claws for him I Do you remember a gossip we once 
had on the subject ? 

“ Give my love to Harry. When I want a h6li- 
day — a real holiday— I shall come and stay with 
you. I saw plainly enough, when we met at Eton 
the other day, that you have found out the value 
of our vortex and won’t return to it again. Send 
me some of your news, and what your plans are. 

* " Yours most affectionately, 
m 1 “ Connie.” 

When Lady Mulford finished her letter she read 
it through, and rtmamed for a minute or two lost 
in meditation Then She murmured, half aloyd . 

" Maie has got over her tearing by the tiger’s 
claws marvellously. It was pretty severe treat- 
ment — but s*ilutary. At any rate, I am glad — 
also, it is a good thing to know a jxirson well enough 
to tell thim the truth She is a dear. I wonder 
how many of my friends I could have written to 
like that in a similar case ? ” 

Moie shaken than he would have edmitted by the 
public examination of his affairs, which he had 
attended that day, Charles D'Enville made his way, 
after a solitary dinner and some hours of thought, 
to the house in Kensington wherein Miss Fitz-Nevil — 
as we have seen — defied the tongues of her neigh- 
tours. He had come to -a conclusion, during his 
meal and the subsequent cogitation, which he now 
proceeded to carry into effect. Despite the easy 
grace of his manner in court, the effort required to 
refrain from implicating Leonardson and thereby 
bringing upon himself still worse trouble, coupled 
with the odious curiosity of the vulgar crowd, told 
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its tale .in the droop of his head and the drag of his 
step. Nevertheless, his wonted self-complacency 
sustained him sufficiently to prevent .any immod- 
erate dejection of spirit. The cheery optimism of 
an utterly se'fish man with a good digestion ^remains 
proof against shocks which would pierce any less 
impenetrable armour. He was not disappointed 
of his greeting here, at least. Clare Fitz-Nevil’s 
welcome fell on his sores like balm, ahd he told 
himself he had decided well. There i% no doubt 
that he also became tirmly convinced, within a 
very short time, that he had always intended 
to act in the way he now proceeded to. A con- 
venient memory frequently attends an amenable 
Conscience. 

“ Poor old thing,” said Clare, “ you must be worn 
out.” 

She set to work to make him comfortable, 
brought his slippers and a smoking-coat, and poured 
him out a whiskey and soda precisely as he liked it. 
The room, with its air of untidy comfort, soothed 
him, and his self-sufficiency returned. 

He lay back luxuriously in his chair, and beckoned 
Clare with ar gracious gesture to come and occupy 
the aim. 

“ We’ve been pals a long time,” he said, taking 
her hand, “ and you still have some little regard 
for me ? ” 

" Oil, Charles,” Clare responded, her whole simple 
heart in her voice. There was no need to say 
more, and he experienced a sensation of righteous- 
ness and real worth— most comforting after the 
severe handling he had undergone during the two 
episodes when the hard light of publicity was thrown 
on to his affairs. 
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" I fear I am scarcely what would be railed v'calthy 
nowadays," he remarked, after a pause, to allow 
the grateful unction flow into the now rapidly 
healing wounds. 

The answering gleam which sprang into her eyes, 
and illflmined her whole rountenanci occasioned 
him some bewilderment. It was scarcely the 
reception erne would commonly expert to such a 
disclosure, but ( lare had mote than once astonished 
him. lie concluded, when these m< icknts occurred 
that her 1 nimble origin was responsible for such 
eccentricities 

" How much have you got ? ” she inquired, h 1 1 
\ lice curiously anxious 

" Pcrhap-. three hundred a ycai . My ahe-m ! 
late wife proposed T should accept a third of the 
income from the mintage settlement, which would 
make it up to five hut dred alto — ” 

He stopjx'd in some dismay as he observed the 
effect of this statement on his companion 

** No, no,” she muttered : “ not from her.” 

“ Er — what did you say 5 

"You won’t want it, (hades” hri c \prc %sion 
(hanged again to one of conscious pne’e " lam not 
exactly a pauper I am so glad you ha\en’t more 
than that.” 

“ Glad ? ” he inquired 

" Whc'n you are free fiom —her — and we are mar- 
ied ” 

He raised a hngei in modest deprecation. " I have 
nothing to otfer you now ” 

“ Oh, Charles ! ” she said. To his amazement a 
faint blush spread over her face. It came upon him 
that here was some extraordinary emotion which he 
was immune' from It required a moment or tw’o 
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before lie remembered that his superior breeding 
must be accountable 

“ It is only a trifle to wfc| 

•to what you would have had; 

We shan’t lie rich like thi 
over and wliisjiered in his car.’ 

“ Not really ! ” he ejaculated 
a marvel, Clare 



i ought to have-- 
for this new trouble, 
it ” She. leant 


By C»ad ! von are. 
He had time to remind himself 
that he had rome to the house prcparexf to marry 
her before ho knew the actual total of hue savings. 
The reflection completelv restored his habitual 
belief in his own disinterestedness. 


“I hoped that- -something of this sort would 
happen,” she resumed. " I newer would tell you. 
And now,” she clapped her rather large white hands 
like a child who is enjoying a long-exjiected treat 
and finds anticipation justified. “ you needn’t 
worry an)' more, need you ? ” 

“ Upon my soul, I don’t deserve it,” hr exclaimed, 
springing out of his chair. Her simple delight Jit 
being permitted to provide him with an income 
larger than he had ever |io.ssessed before permeated - 
for a moment— even through the veil behind which 
such feelings as shame and manliness lay withering 
from disuse. 

" How like you. Charles ! But who docs, if not 
you ? ” 

" I swear I will make you a good husband," he 
cried then. “ You are the most generous creature 
I ever saw' — and I don’t believe you realise 
it.” 

“ It is you who are good to me,” she answered 
ingenuously as a girl. She moved up to him and 
put her hands on his shoulders with a tender ges- 
ture. ” Arc you sure you won't regret it ? ” 
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To her ej^s he seemed the noblest and best o£ 
riien as he drew her to him and kissed her. t 

" You ought to wear a halo,” he remarked. A 

It was some half-hour later that she sh\ly.uB* 
locked her bureau, and, keeping her head averted, 
asked*: 

" It is only three months more, Charles. Don't 
you think we may as well begin to spend our income 
now ? ” • 

" Um-^ah — there certainly seems no valid objec- 
tion, but what exactly " 

The sentence was not concluded, for she turned 
quickly and handed him a slip of paper. 

It had a familiar appearance. He glanced at it, 
and perceived that the amount was five hundred 
pounds. Once more his mind turned with satisfac- 
tion to the thought that he had come determined 
to marry her— that, indeed, lie had never intended 
to do anything else. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Seated on a coach on the rising ground to the left 
of the pavilion at Lords’, Harry and Ms mother 
watched Eton struggling for victory m the great 
annual encounter with Harrow Though still 
weak, the boy had insisted on accepting the Lark- 
ing*' invitation and coming up for a few hours to 
see his school play Hubert Laikmg, in accordance 
with expectations, had secured his place in the eleven, 
and his father signalised the fac t by the at quiiement 
of this commanding jxisition in the ring, from which 
he hoped to cheer his son’s efforts 

It was Saturday morning, and Eton, with a lead 
of a hundred and fifty, had two men out m the 
second innings Harry was able to climb up to a 
place on the front seat without assistance, and, once 
there, he thoroughly enjoyed himstlf Mr. and Mrs, 
Larking beamed promiscuously on the whole of 
creation, for Hubtrt had made seventy runs and was 
still in. The day was perfect, and the ground 
presented that animated appearance characteristic 
of the occasion. The smartest of summer frocks, the 
mostshmy of top-hats, abounded m every direction. 

Certain youthful enthusiasts, with their relations, 
spurred to interest by contagion, followed each ball 
with whole-hearted relish or disapproval, as the 
case might be, and the pavilion sheltered many 
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stalwarts— to whom the game might bring back 
personal memories of triumph or failure as poig- 
nant almost as on the day they took place. 

But the majority — must it be said the lar. o 
majority ?— of the company present placed cricfjjet 
an appreciable distance down the list of attractions, 
jjerhaps to be accounted merely the necessary 
raison d’etre for the whole affair, which had no 
importance in itself. 

Such an opportunity to see old friends ; such an 
easy method of providing hospitality in the form 
of luncheons and teas ; such a pleasing panorama 
of beauty and youth. The never-ceasing strain of 
humanity wandering aimlessly round and round 
the asphalt path which surrounds the ground, with 
occasional pauses to greet acquaintances, bear 
eloquent wilness to the fact that its component 
parts are here for any purpose save to watch boys 
battle for runs or wickets in the arena. 

There must be: some cause for the presence of the 
audience — the game only affords the excuse — for 
surely several hundred human beings can derive 
only the smallest satisfaction from parading, on a 
hot day and a hard path, with nothing to look at 
but each other ? Food, frocks and llirlations play 
somtTsmaif kart, and the love of being in a- crowd, 
especially what purports to be a fashionable crowd. 
Then " she ” may be there, or “ he,” and the same 
crowd provides cover, for many a purely “ hap- 
hazard " meeting. . • 

At any rate, probably a remarkably low percen- 
tage were interested to know that H. Larking — 
number 2 on the scoring- board — had reached the 
fine score of eighty runs to his own bat, except the 
occupants of the coach we have visited, the veterans 
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of the pavilion, and a fair number of those persons 
.in the two front rows of the covered stands, also 
a compact group of boys in the Eton stand, with 
light blue favours and shrill voices and ready palms 
*Jof applause. Those contemporaries in the ad- 
joining stand, whose dark blue ribbons mark their 
Harrovian origin, also displayed interest, but, lor 
the nonce, chiefly of a passive order. 

Harry's intense absorption in the fhlc of each 
particular ball was undisturbed by either ^he running 
comments of Mr. Larking < >r the fatuous remarks 
of that gentleman's estimable wife. 

The latter was somewhat perturlied. Her in- 
nate kindness of heart had been in severe conflict 
with her equally innate principles. The former had 
achieved a victory, but at some <«>st ; for she could 
not quite reconcile the fact that Mrs. D’Enville had 
been in the divorce court with the fact that she was 
now on Mr. Larking’s coach. 

But suddenly an end came to both Mrs. Larking’s 
meandcrings and Harry’s concentration. A roar 
burst from the crowd — a roar which owed the major 
portion of its volume to the lately subdued occu- 
pants of the Harrow stand. Larking had been 
bowled by a yorker with his score at 93:. After a 
moment the roar was taken up by tluf rival section 
of the spectators — intensified by the fact that the 
hero of the moment had missed his century by so 
few. Mr. ‘Larking and Harry, elated at Hubert's 
success, and at the same time lamenting the want 
of those eight runs which would have made so much 
difference, descended to find him ; and Harry, 
walking with a stick, met many school friends, who 
commiserated him on his bad luck in getting ill, 
and hoped he was all right again. 
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Hubert wore a becoming air of modesty at his 
triumph — though also regretful on the matter of 
those eight runs. Attired in a light blue cap and a 
blazer of white flannel with a light blue edging to it, 
his trousers still creased where the pads had pressJS 
them, hfe was regarded with admiration and awe as 
the hero of the moment. Many small boys nudged 
their sisters or parents, and muttered, “That’s 
larking/' & he passed across the small space be- 
tween the jpavilion and the coach. Some distance 
away from this vehicle Harry saw that somebody 
was talking to his mother. Two men in front were 
watching the game, peering between the canopy 
of the stand and the heads of those sitting under it. 
Recognising one as Lord Mulford, he quickened his 
pace to speak to him, and noticed that the other was 
a prominent cabinet minister. Then, suddenly, he 
caught sight of the mother’s face. It reminded him 
of tiie time when she had left him after their dis- 
agreement at Eton. The other occupants of the 
coach were not attending to her, the seat by her 
side, lately occupied by Harry, being vacant. Mrs. 
Larking, it is true, kept a curious corner of her eye 
on the men (she recognised the mimstei from his 
photograph?} as she talked effusively to a neigh- 
bour. 

When Harry realised who the third man was — he 
had his back to the game, and was speaking ear- 
nestly up to Mrs. D'Envillc — he went as*white as a 
sheet. Not yet strong after his illness, the shock 
was a severe one, but he managed to pull himself 
together, and went on with a gnm look on his face 
and a firmly set jaw. 

Just after he and Mr. Larking left the coach to 
fetch Hubert, Lord Mulford, the cabinet minister. 
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and Howard Leonardson strolled up. The frrmer 
was ignorant of the extent of the rupture between 
his cousin and the financier, although he had 

E thered from his wife that something was amiss. 

ting Mate D'Enville alone on the front .seat he 
thought he was displaying some tact in providing 
a chance of reconciliation by leaving the two to- 
gether. Accordingly, when he had said a word or 
two he turned to watch the game with his other 
companion, moving on round the ground just as 
Harry was coming up 

Howard Leonardson ’s bearing had impioved 
noticeably sim< the night lie first dined at the 
D’Envilles’ flat some six months b< fore The effi ct 
was as though many coats of varnish had been added 
to a veneer, and tiansformed it to lacquer The 
suggestion of assertiveness had merged into self- 
assurance, and ho no longer indulge d in that signifi- 
cant gesture, with the palms of his hands spread 
upwards, wluch Maie D’Enville originally noticed 
and determined to correct 
His clothes fitted exactly, and there was no 
appearance of being overdressed — the skill of Charles 
D’Enville ’s tailor being responsible for this- while 
he preserved the aroma of affluence which always 
emanates in some mysterious manner from the very 
nch. 

When Harry first realised his presence Leonard- 
son was speaking in a low, intense voice to Mrs. 
D’Enville. The sight of her had moved him unex- 
pectedly. The insult of his dismissal, and the 
subsequent smarting injury to his self-esteem had 
not eliminated his old fcchng for her, and this 
sudden meeting brought back with a rush the same ( 
physical infatuation she used to inspire. 
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As for her, she could only gaze helplessly, fright- 
ened and dismayed at his proximity. It lecallcd 
overpoweringly his curious ascendency over hci.. 
The emotion was transitory, but keen for the listant, 
and, wljile it lasted, she had not the strength to 
think collectedly. 

It was worth one more effort to Lconardson. 
He was speaking in a low tone, intent on his object 
and oblivious of all ilse She might be broken, he 
thought, by the piospeit of poverty, and willing 
now to hear him. 

“ You would not rare to irconsider matters ? " 
he asked. “ I will lenew my otter.” 

Harry’s mother did not answer for a while , the 
feelings inspired by the situation held her « till silent 
But she saw her son coming up- he was some fifty 
yards away. Mrs. Larking's eye was u]x>n her at 
the moment. The ciowd passed slowly round 
underneath, almost brushing past Lconardson as 
he leant on the front of the much His fare and 
manner gave no sign of the nature of his words, 
and she must not let her dismay appear. It cost 
her a great effort to reply. 

“ I have nothing else to say to you.” 

Just the; r plause broke out at some incident of 
the game, wid everyone looked up to see what had 
happened. Lconardson took advantage of the 
general movement repeat his question in astronger 
form. 

" Have you forgotten the yacht and that night at 
the party? Think what I can give you. Your 
boy is ill, I hear. I can pay for the best of doctors. 
I am a power already in your world— I shall be a 
greater one. You arc poor— but I can make you 
rich beyond your dreams. Hear me, Maie. What 
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I have done is because you spumed me. I can see 
you have suffered. Put an end to it. Be sensible, 
and come to me. I love you,” he went on fervently, 
seeing that she did not stop him ; “ we will forget 
this stupid quarrel. What do you say ? ” Jn his 
eagerness he had raised his voice a little, and Mrs. 
D’Envillc glanced round nervously. However, the 
others were talking, and noticed nothing remark- 
able. Harry was almost up to them now, walking 
stiffly, his young face set and white. She turned 
back to Leonardson with a half smile on her face, 
and he, misreading its meaning, found encourage- 
ment. 

Putting his hand up, he caught hold of the rail 
round the seat, and was about to mount to the box 
beside her. 

" May I come up ? ” he inquired masterfully. 

” You had better go-go ! ” she said at last, " if 
you don’t want a scene ! I hate and loathe you,” 
she went on, “and despise you- -go ! ” She leant 
forward and spoke in almost a whisper. A few 
people saw her face, and wondered at the intensity 
of its expression, but it was not their business, and 
they passed on. Another burst of cheering came as 
Harry tapped Leonardson on the arm 

The financier turned in surprise, whieft increased 
when he saw who stood by him. 

The boy was quite calm. This moment was 
sweet. He bad caught his mother’s last words, and, 
instinctively, he wished to avoid a fuss. Still, he 
must say a word or two to show this beast what he 
thought of him. 

” Hadn’t you better do as you are told ? " he 
inquired. 

Now, Leonardson was at a disadvantage. He 
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still dung to the idea that Mrs. D’Envillc might be 
going to make it up with him. 

" I am speaking to your mother,” he said coldly. 

" And I am speaking for her.” He looked up, 
and she nodded Mr. Larking and Hubert were by 
his side, watching the scene with grave, rather 
anxious faces. “ If you don’t go, you scheming 
blackguard, I shall kick you off the ground.” 

Leonardson’s eyes blazed. He clenched and half 
raised hur fist, but Harry only smiled quietly. Then 
the financier conquered his rage sufficiently to 
speak. He was used to violent scenes, and on 
prindple never yielded to impulse. 

" You shall pay for this,” he muttered between 
his teeth. 

" Good-bye,” said Harry. 

The other raised his bead and looked 
Mrs. D’Enville. She was regarding He 
admiring eyes, but turned at Leonardson's move- 
ment and looked at him. 

“ Please don’t trouble to wait,” she said, entering 
into Harry’s mood. 

The two Larkings still watched with grave faces. 
The matter seemed too serious for them to affect 
to make light of it, and their antagonism to Leonard- 
son was written plainly for him to read. 

” You shall pay for this too,” he flung at them, 
as he at length moved slowly away. • 

" I don’t know precisely what you have done, Mr. 
Lconardson, but I have no doubt it is a dirty enough 
trick,” said Mr. Larking in a cold voice ; “ I know 
you of old.” . 

Leonardson snarled and turned his back. In 
another few seconds he passed from their sight in 
the crowd. 
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" Good riddance of bad rubbish!" ejaculated 
Harry, clambering up on to the seat by his mother, 
with a helping lift from Hubert. "Why, what's 
the matter ? ” he demanded. Mrs. D’Enville was 
leaning back in her seat, with all the colour gone 
from her face. 

" I shall be better in a minute," she said, smiling 
rather wanly at him. " It was unexpected — seeing 
him." * 

" Well, it’s the last time, I hope. Yon arc the 
invalid now. I shall have to take you in hand," 
he rejoined cheerily. The encounter had done him 
good, and he felt like a fighting-cock who had van- 
quished his adversary in fair combat. 

They stayed for the rest of the day, and saw Eton 
Snatch a victory five minutes before time — chiefly 
9>i|pg to Hubert's fine innings and two brilliant 
Catches he brought off subsequently. Mr. Larking 
was in the heights of bliss, and his wife showered 
incoherent w'ords of congratulation and delight on 
all and sundry. 

“ What a pity your uncle didn't come,” she said 
to Harry ; " he would enjoy seeing his old friends 
again, and Hubert catching such splendid cen- 
turies — or missing them or something." 

Hubert laughed. 

“ They are rather easy to miss, mater, I find," he 
put in. 

" Never *mind, you made ninety-two runs, my 
boy ; I know I am all right there," she said proudly. 

‘ The top score on the side, and a magnificent 
inning — I heard " 

“ honings," corrected her husband, sm&ng. 

" I’m sure it was a good one, aziinow," she 
went on, undisturbed by her technical errors, 
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“and bowled by a boy from Yorkshire at the 
end." 

Everyone laughed at this, and the good lady 
wondered what amused them. 

" She means a * yorker,' " exclaimed Hubert to 
ihe world at large, as the party moved away from 
the coach. 

That night Mr. Laiking gave a large and early 
dinner, followed by a theatre. Several of Hubert's 
and Harry’s Eton friends were there, and Harry was 
allowed to take part in the proceedings — on con- 
dition he took things easily and did not go on to 
supper. 

The next day he and his mother spent quietly in , 
town, travelling down on the Monday to StolK? 
D’Knville, where Lord D’Enville had arranged for 
.hem to stay till their plans were settled. 










